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Preface 


Time has often proved the relevance of Voltaire. Passages which 
have been neglected in the past take on fresh meaning as ancient 
problems rise again in the presence of new obstacles, undergo 
modification, and require new solutions. The continuing dis- 
covery and rebirth of Voltaire’s thought is now keenly applicable 
to his ideas on international order, for he has important words to 
say about this subject to men of the twentieth century. They may 
place their hope in world government, the United Nations, dis- 
armament, pacifism, in nationalism, in the intelligence, will, or 
magnetism of a few leaders. They may earnestly desire the quick 
reduction of current tensions and a return to more serene, pre- 
World War 1 conditions. Their optimism, to be sure, is a typically 
human trait, even a necessary instrument of survival, a partial 
defense against fear and paralysis. Yet as important as hope and 
optimism is the rarer capacity to think about the basic issues per- 
tinent to conflicts among states. Voltaire’s reflections on the 
affairs of nations take today’s readers to the heart of our contem- 
porary power struggles. His insights permit them fresh perspec- 
tives ona period of history perhaps less complex and full of tumult 
than the present, but still their world with respect to the great 
human, religious, social, and political questions at stake. 

With the Peace of Westphalia, 1648, the modern European 
state system assumed much of its characteristic shape. Trade and 
travel helped generate, as today, a cosmopolitan spirit among its 
many and varied parts. The existence ofa large number of separate 
nationscreated disturbances requiring diplomatic exchangeand for 
inevitable result brought in time the proliferation of international 
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laws and organizations. Designs for conquest, plans for colonial 
expansion, schemes to establish commercial advantage or supre- 
macy kept each member of the European community on guard 
and encouraged the formation of alliances intended, like our 
modern ones, to prevent or postpone shifts in the balance of 
power. The at first somewhat moot notion that growth, wealth, 
and strength depended on the entire nation, its technology, in- 
dustry, agriculture, population, and shipping, which together 
could make it possible to support large armies and navies, became 
a serious, then urgent idea of the Enlightenment and thereafter 
has been given almost the status of an infallible canon by each 
new nation in its bid for influence among friends and enemies. 
Since eighteenth-century weapons were not so devastating in their 
effect as are those of the twentieth century, the sense of doom 
which now accompanies any threat of war was not deep and wide- 
spread. The poor suffered. The wealthy at home could profit and 
enjoy. To the soldier war could still be pictured as the road to 
glory. Yet the posture and attitude of national leaders and peoples 
then were not unlike the stance and outlook of our own coura- 
geous, nervous, taut age. A great part of foreign policy was based 
on ego, raison d’état, deception, secret deals, bribery, the threat 
of force, the use of military power, means which continue to 
appear practicable and expedient. Because of similarities between 
political features of the eighteenth century and today, it is my 
belief that Voltaire in his analyses and interpretations of events 
during the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ 
War speaks of problems and conditions compatable and close to 
those we now face. His terms, there can be little doubt, helped 
form many current views about the international scene. His rea- 
soning still has a high degree of validity. 

The great human issues that Voltaire treats and the broad 
resemblances between the theory and practice of the eighteenth- 
century power equilibrium and of our contemporary state system 
do not alone account for the timeliness of his message. His 
approach to questions of international law and organization, of 
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domestic and foreign policy, national wealth and balance of 
power, has an appeal to the reader because of its affinities with 
certain modern standards. First, Voltaire’s success in freeing him- 
self from many local prejudices helps explain the lasting value of 
his theories. In forming the building blocks of his argument about 
national and international occurrences, he is able in large part to 
remain intelligently critical of the doctrines of his day, whether 
derived from religious sects or schools of philosophy. His in- 
dependence is summarized by his statement about the writers he 
has read: ‘We take what appears good to us from Aristotle to 
Locke, and we laugh at the rest’ (ABC, 1768; M.xxvii.326). Re- 
fusing to respect authorities for their name and the number of 
their disciples, he seeks in their writings premises which have 
withstood the erosion of time and of the advancing sciences, 
tenets which can pass the test of his own experience, ideas which 
have proved useful in man’s quest for self-realization. Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Moslem, when they try to curb thought and 
control the populace by fear and superstition, are for him enemies 
and a threat to civilization’s advance. His spirit of free inquiry, 
while offending the conformists, pleases and incites the more 
open-minded, because it is synonymous with change and at the 
same time the search for enduring concepts and standards, new 
instruments with which to clarify, evaluate, and guide human 
activity. 

The objection that it is absurd to think a philosophe of two cen- 
turies ago can help understand the jungle of world power politics 
leads to a second characteristic of Voltaire’s thought. Voltaire 
often seems, particularly during the Ferney period, to have had 
the gift of prophecy, which probably means that he had to a high 
degree the ability to deduce many illuminating conclusions from 
the dense, confusing record of intricate social and political pheno- 
mena surrounding him. His knowledge of character, institutions, 
and customs was rich and diverse. The correspondent of princes 
and diplomats, the host of travellers from many nations, an avid 
reader of journals, histories, travel books, texts on geography, 
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economics, diplomacy, law, politics, and warfare, he was exten- 
sively, if not always accurately, informed of dealings among 
nations in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. Over the years 
new conditions and events forced him to study again old rivalries, 
to amplify his earlier judgments of them, and to alter or reverse 
his interpretations. Some of his findings, as finally published, are 
winnowings from several layers of careful documentation. His 
skill and persistence in transcending the seemingly endless and 
chaotic multiplicity of events is repeatedly demonstrated even in 
an early work, the Essai sur les mœurs. With artistry he paints the 
struggle for hegemony by many antagonists over hundreds of 
years and offers penetrating and meaningful conclusions which 
summarize and unify the goals, stages, and results of the conflict. 
Speaking of smaller segments of history, a reign, a treaty, a battle, 
he studies with detailed attention the several participants, their 
interests, and plans. Because of this gift of extracting substantial 
generalizations from great accumulations of evidence, Voltaire’s 
solutions to continuing enigmas of world politics are usually 
responsible, informative, and instructive. 

Voltaire can teach a modern audience, too, because of his many- 
sided treatment of problems. Like the many educators and scho- 
lars of the past decade who have called for an interchange of ideas 
among the various disciplines, Voltaire is not a narrow specialist. 
Almost automatically he brings the attitudes and data of various 
fields of research to his examination of the embroilments of his 
day. He is perhaps basically a humanist, since he gives maximum 
value to man, his faculties, potentialities, his needs and hopes. He 
is concerned also with the goals and instruments of the state, the 
effect on men of group living, the implications and validity of 
various civil doctrines and regimes. In this respect he is close to 
the social scientists. At the same time, he does not fail to recognize 
the non-human, non-social side of man’s environment. He keeps 
in mind the sometimes bestial part of behaviour practiced by both 
the individual and the group. Like the natural scientist, he is then 
interested primarily in the laws of force and movement, in the 
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automatic psychic drives and biological urges which control men. 
As both humanist and social scientist he seems often inclined to 
sacrifice the traditional aims of the former by trying to reconcile 
the needs of the individual with the requisites for society. The 
effect on his thought of further possible adaptation or even subor- 
dination of man’s aspirations to social theories based on biological 
or pseudo-biological data remains to be fully gauged. For the mo- 
menta significant fact is clear: since he attempts to see the question 
of international relations through the eyes of several disciplines, 
he knows of its complexity and grasps aspects of it which may be 
overlooked by persons observing from a more specialized point 
of view. 

Such an approach affects style and mode of exposition. If impor- 
tant choices are to be made intelligently by leaders and citizens, 
as Voltaire so fervently desired, it follows that issues must first be 
debated, not in the esoteric jargon of the specialist, but by oppo- 
nents of obscurity, who tend to discuss in plain language the 
desires and fears of individuals, the aims and impacts of govern- 
ments, the deterministic laws which may alter or obstruct man’s 
efforts. Rather than adopt the language of one discipline, Voltaire 
finds an unaffected form of expression accessible to many readers. 

Voltaire’s presentation is enhanced by a final characteristic, his 
sensitivity to the uniqueness of human experience. The often mad 
quality of man’s activities, his ignorance, callousness, and super- 
stitions trouble Voltaire deeply. He is alive to the lust, hate, and 
arbitrariness which account for much of the brutality and blood- 
shed in human relations. For him, international politics has the 
peripeties and catastrophes of tragedy. Spontaneously, Voltaire 
reveals his intense feeling for the sadness, despair, the futility, the 
bravery, and the cowardice of human existence, as he becomes in- 
volved like superior men of all ages in the search for a unifying 
principle of order in a world of apparent chaos and division. 

Voltaire’s discussion, we believe, should impress the modern 
reader. He deals with great human issues and with the problems of 
a state system similar to our own. His approach is modern. He 
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exemplifies freedom of thought and generalizes usually after 
thorough documentation and with insights derived from a num- 
ber of disciplines. In clear and moving language he expresses 
man’s tragic predicament, yet never completely abandons faith in 
the unity of human nature, in certain basic equations which may 
constitute the framework of a new order. In spite of these many 
features, the general public is ignorant of Voltaire’s views on the 
community of nations. Only a few writers have made any effort 
to study them. Constance Rowe in Voltaire and the State dis- 
cusses many aspects of Voltaire’s political philosophy, his patriot- 
ism, cosmopolitanism, his views on national wealth, trade, and 
war, but she rarely touches upon the philosophic bases of his 
thinking. Voltaire’s politics, the poet as a realist, by Peter Gay, 
deals very briefly with Voltaire’s efforts in the international field. 
The analysis and reconstruction of the many themes and ramifica- 
tions of Voltaire’s inquiry are the objects of the present book. 
Passages concerning natural law, the law of nations, treaty obliga- 
tions, diplomacy, and schemes for European government are 
abundant in his histories, correspondence, poetry, novels, and 
plays. Numerous signs indicate the presence in them of a highly 
developed theory of the ties, moral, legal, and physical, which 
obtain among nations. 

Since our concern is the prevailing direction and pattern of 
Voltaire’s thought on international order, the method applied will 
be predominantly topical. Each of Voltaire’s ideas about a topic 
will be checked so far as possible for its persistence in his thought. 
In this way detailed examination and appropriate emphasis can be 
given to the following key facets of Voltaire’s complex argument: 
his knowledge of the nations of the earth; his experience of Euro- 
pean politics; his views on international law, schemes for per- 
petual peace, and enlightened despotism; his insights about war 
and its sources, sovereignty, national power, and foreign policy; 
his concept of international order. These topics, needless to say, 
are not autonomous. Each one is fitted by its content and scope 
into a structure designed to coordinate Voltaire’s beliefs about 
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the affairs of nations, beliefs which Voltaire never bothered to 
build into a system. Although the topics, their relation, and the 
form of the whole are mine rather than Voltaire’s, they will be 
subordinated at every step of the way to ideas based on his own 
statements and whenever necessary to his intention as evidenced 
in three major areas for investigation which underlie his argument 
and help compose and unify its substance. 

The first of these areas pertains to the kind of evidence Voltaire 
considers valid in establishing his premises. In order to evaluate 
his thought, we must know if in expressing his ideas and examin- 
ing earlier opinions, he relies mostly on a verbal orientation, 
whether his own or that of a precursor, or if he makes experience 
the master of language. The word versus experience standard 
helps test and explain the fiber of the topics under consideration. 
At times it will be useful to study other matters related to his 
epistemology: the extent to which his argument proceeds deduc- 
tively, that is from universal to particular; the degree to which his 
approach is inductive; in the latter case, his opinion as to whether 
he begins ultimately with sense data or with intuitions. In addition, 
the place of probability in his system, as opposed to belief in 
absolute truth, needs to be determined. 

The second area very much at the heart of Voltaire’s thinking 
about the international scene is the kind of abstract relations he 
finds at work in the history of man, society, and empire. Strict 
teleology or the belief that all beings have natural ends, that they 
fit as parts into a meaningful whole, is perhaps only half-heartedly 
embraced in his metaphysics, but his possible adoption of it, con- 
sciously or unwittingly, deserves careful attention. The opposing 
idea that reality is purposeless chaos, that much of human activity 
itself may be futile, directed by accident, is not perhaps entirely 
alien to Voltaire’s thought. His occasional surrender to a philo- 
sophy of absurdity may have serious implications. At other times, 
Voltaire sees the world as a vast and complex mechanism, a 
vehicle of related parts performing according to pre-established 
and fixed figures and motions, without any higher knowable 
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meaning, except in the limited sense that certain springs and cogs 
act before others do, so that, for example, in the realm of social 
behaviour the political planner’s main task is to find the basic 
movement, the strongest force that compels men to perform, per- 
haps some desire or fear susceptible to measurement and which 
explains in quantitative terms the operation of the machine. If this 
view truly obtains in Voltaire’s political world, if it is to a high 
degree mechanical and materialistic, his brand of theology or anti- 
theology must then be uncovered to permit insights into the 
nature of god’s presence in politics, his attributes, in what sense 
he is providential, since Voltaire refers frequently to providence, 
to what extent he is a remote and impersonal lawgiver. These three 
extremes, teleological, chaotic, and mechanistic, often conflict in 
Voltaire’s argument and no doubt sometimes modify one another 
by combination as Voltaire constructs his own frame of reference, 
which itself may suffer value changes because of the impact of 
new phenomena, because of his personal debate about the sub- 
jectivity or objectivity of the relationship he is establishing. 

Finally, examination of Voltaire’s standards for evidence and of 
the kinds of abstract relations he uses must be accompanied by the 
analysis of a third area for investigation, the roles of matter, 
the affections, volition, and intellect in Voltaire’s concept of inter- 
national order. Sometimes Voltaire makes climate the cause of 
human characteristics, laws, institutions, and customs. Often 
force appears to be the principal instrument for introducing re- 
forms or settling controversy. Voltaire certainly does not dog- 
matically claim that all phenomena are material. Yet his emphasis 
on climate, force, his view that thought may be merely another 
attribute of matter, move him toward that proposition, as do the 
many occasions when he seems to imply that his point of depar- 
ture is a pre-rational, pre-moral man, creature of primarily auto- 
matic reactions, who has not been affected by reasoning, educa- 
tion, tradition, discipline, and law. Finally, because of this attrac- 
tion to materialism, the extent to which Voltaire equates techno- 
logy and progress in the affairs of states must be reviewed. 
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References to the affections, especially passion, pleasure, and 
pain, appear repeatedly in Voltaire’s discussion. Desires and fears 
help him decide what good is, perhaps a positive striving for 
specific goals, perhaps only a negative flight from pain. The prob- 
lem arises as to whether a hierarchy of passions is Voltaire’s ulti- 
mate measure of value or if higher, passionless standards prevail. 
The relationship Voltaire finds between the emotions, traditional 
natural right, justice, and religion needs scrutiny if we are to 
understand the contribution he believes the affections make to the 
advance from primitive, animal-like existence to life in sophisti- 
cated society. It is in part a question of determining whether Vol- 
taire thinks man is human because of his emotions or in spite 
of them. 

It is my belief that volition, like the affections, has a strong 
place in Voltaire’s political doctrine. His definition of freedom of 
will requires treatment, since it appears that such freedom for him 
is frequently reduced to insignificance and has little to distinguish 
it from animal behaviour. Volition, too, has a bearing on Voltaire’s 
concept of sovereignty. We must decide whether will, intellect, 
or force is the primary attribute of sovereign power, whether 
governments are authentic because they embody the will of their 
people by an act of consent and contract, or because they represent 
the right of the superior intellect to rule, or because they reflect 
the supremacy of the most cunning, cruel, and strong. 

Finally, as topics are treated, the role of intellect, the faculty 
which has usually been stressed in considering Voltaire’s argu- 
ment, must be balanced against the roles of matter, the affections, 
and volition. Voltaire’s supposed faith in higher law must be 
reconsidered and a more accurate place assigned to it. It has not 
been made clear in the past whether or not Voltaire truly believes 
justice and right are rational and therefore dependent for recogni- 
tion upon an improvement of the reason of men. At times he 
seems to make the hope for man’s survival rest on the amassing of 
knowledge which eventually will lead to proper concepts of jus- 
tice, a view which certainly makes intellect vital to his thought, if 
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not perhaps as the means to absolute truth, at least in the problem- 
solving sense. It is, furthermore, often assumed that in Voltaire’s 
opinion man through his ideas can transcend the customs, beliefs, 
and institutions of particular times and places, that he owes to the 
self-correction and self-control which may result from such a 
capacity his superiority over other animals. If this attitude is in- 
deed expressed by Voltaire, its bearing on his argument needs to 
be weighed. It seems far from sure that in Voltaire’s judgment 
man’s rationality, permitting him to make decisions and fresh 
turnings in a manner substantially different from that of other 
animals, allows him to conquer his automatic reactions in a deci- 
sive enough way to influence his fate. 

In summary, it is our belief that Voltaire’s message is relevant 
today and can through the perspective it allows give the modern 
reader insight about many problems now uppermost in inter- 
national affairs. His ideas deal with basic human issues. They are 
still substantial because of similarities between the political world 
he describes and our own and because of his forthright and fear- 
less approach. His thought benefits also by the responsible method 
which gives rise to his predictions and by his avoidance of an over- 
specialized viewpoint. The beliefin mankind’s oneness, Voltaire’s 
pity and melancholy in witnessing the tragedy which seems 
inevitably to spring from human nature, his style, with its wit, 
irony, and deep concern, are all features which draw the attention 
of specialist and laymen alike. For the sake of clarity his argument 
can best be treated in the form of topics. For accuracy in deter- 
mining Voltaire’s frame of reference, the topics are carefully 
documented by extensive citations from his writings and con- 
trolled by a number of criteria, (1) the kind of evidence he accepts, 
(2) the abstract relations he posits, (3) the place he assigns matter, 
the affections, volition, and intellect. The topics, which are the 
chapters of this book, stand in close relationship. Each in turn 
by the sequential material it adds broadens the scope of the study 
until a comprehensive view of Voltaire’s concept of international 
order is reached. 
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In the preparation ofthis study the Moland edition of Voltaire’s 
works and the Besterman edition of his correspondence have of 
course been essential sources of information. The opportunity to 
spend the year 1960-61 in France permitted the use of editions of 
his writings which circulated during the century. Although the 
checking of many significant passages of the Moland edition 
against such texts revealed for the most part no serious discrepan- 
cies essential to this book, the return to eighteenth-century texts 
was a useful preliminary. Another advantage offered by the stay 
in France was the opportunity to consult materials pertaining to 
a broader subject, the concept of international order in eighteenth- 
century France. No direct effort has been made in the present 
study to relate Voltaire’s theories on this question to those of 
other thinkers of the time, except as Voltaire himself discussed 
their writings in treating international affairs. Indirectly, how- 
ever, it is certain that my approach to Voltaire’s thought has been 
influenced by the wider concept, certainly by knowledge of the 
complexity of the problem gained by searching out in the major 
libraries of Paris, especially the Bibliothéque nationale and the 
Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, many materials by pacifists of the era, 
the abbé de Saint-Pierre, Goudar, Cloots, and Saint-Germain, by 
major authors, including Montesquieu, Diderot, and Rousseau, 
by economists and international law theorists, like Quesnay, 
Turgot, and Necker, by princes and ministers of the period, the 
marquis de Torcy, Fleury, Malesherbes, Choiseul, and Frede- 
rick 11. Among the other institutions whose texts pertinent to this 
study have been used are the Widener and Houghton libraries at 
Harvard, the William Rainey Harper library of the university of 
Chicago, the John Hay library of Brown university, and libraries 
of the university of California at Berkeley, Davis, and Los 
Angeles. Microfilm copies of many important eighteenth-century 
editions were made available at the Davis library. Residence near 
Stanford university permitted the writer in the preparatory stages 
of his project to use frequently the Hoover institution, devoted to 
the study of war, revolution, and peace. 
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Works and articles utilized in preparing this book are listed at 
the end. My indebtedness to the many scholars who have analyzed 
and discussed the writings of Voltaire and the moral and political 
theories of eighteenth-century France is very great and defies 
adequate expression here. I offer my thanks to publishers and 
editors for their permission to quote, especially to Theodore 
Besterman, Director, Institut et Musée Voltaire. I am grateful to 
the United States Fulbright Commission and the University of 
California for the substantial financial assistance which permitted 
me to continue and complete this project. 

Finally, it gives me pleasure to express my appréciation to my 
wife Barbara and to my secretaries for their intelligent and devoted 
assistance. Michele Wharton typed and proofread with pains- 
taking skill each version of the manuscript. Rosa Crowell, by her 
efficiency, has given me the time to write this book. My wife’s 
criticisms and suggestions have allowed me to eliminate from the 
text many an error in form and content. All three of these persons 
have been tireless in helping to verify references in the final draft. 


M. L. Perkins 
University of California (Davis) 
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Nations of the earth 


As in most ages, political theorists of the eighteenth century fall 
into two principal groups. There are writers with a thorough 
knowledge of the practical side of government and diplomacy, 
like some ministers of state and diplomats. By reading extensively 
in their field, they may have added to wisdom they gained by years 
of service. Vauban, Turgot, and Necker immediately come to 
mind. Others, for the most part, have primarily from their books 
and private study a perhaps equally valid or more valid under- 
standing of the course of empire. They have besides perhaps made 
a serious effort to enter into the domain of practicing statesmen 
and negotiators. Voltaire clearly belongs to the second group. 
The present chapter will deal with the insights he gained from 
books at his disposal. The next will examine his experience and 
practice of international politics. It is a question first of finding 
out more about the learned sources he had available and about the 
broad vision he held of the nations of the earth. 

Voltaire’s many references to the international law theorists 
Grotius and Pufendorf, to the pacifist thinker Saint-Pierre, and to 
certain forms of enlightened despotism, a doctrine so often 
preached by rulers of the eighteenth century, are often derogatory 
and at the same time valuable, because they help understand the 
positions he attacks or at least distrusts. More constructive aspects 
of his thought appear in his explanations of the causes of war, his 
analyses of sovereignty and the sources of national power, in his 
concepts of foreign policy and of the bonds existing among 
nations. All of these topics, whether receiving negative or 
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positive treatment by Voltaire, require for proper presentation and 
evaluation some preliminary knowledge of his preparation for 
discussing them. The regions and states of the world held great 
fascination for Voltaire. He gathered information about their be- 
ginnings, problems, customs, manners, laws, their rise or decline. 
During most of his life he was preoccupied with books and articles 
bearing on international affairs. 

In his library are texts of many categories (see appendix 11). At 
least thirty-three of them are general geographies or histories, 
books similar in type to Bruzen de La Martiniére’s Grand diction- 
naire géographique et critique (1726) or to Bossuet’s Discours sur 
l’histoire universelle (1739), which try to describe with some 
attempt at perspective, but with different approaches, the essential 
features and contributions of major nations of the earth. Many 
other texts limit themselves to one continent or to specific coun- 
tries on it. Voltaire had about fifteen books with Africa or the 
name of a country of Africa in its title. On central, north, and 
south America, he owned at least twenty-four. The number for 
Asia takes a sharper rise for an approximate total of forty-eight. 
Europe leads with close to two hundred and thirty texts. To my 
knowledge, no text in his library deals exclusively with Australia, 
then called New Holland, and with Antarctica, although he refers 
briefly to them as well as to New Zealand. 

His understanding of the continents and of key nations on them 
is important to his concept of international politics, but of equal 
significance is his attention to the arts, institutions, laws, regula- 
tions, and conditions which contribute to the power and influence 
of nations. In his opinion agriculture is a vital factor in the 
strength of a country. At least twenty of his texts go specifically 
into the subject and many other works taking up economics and 
politics deal extensively with agriculture. The church, usually as 
a divisive, sometimes as a cohesive force, has in his opinion held 
great sway over most nations. As many as sixty-five texts discuss a 
wide variety of topics related to the church: Christianity in Arme- 
nia, the East Indies, and Ethiopia; Calvinism; Christ; councils; 
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cults; deism; the Church of England; history of the church; his- 
tory of religion; Huguenots; Jesuits; Jews; Lutheranism; mar- 
tyrs; New testament; Pascal on religion; the popes; the Reforma- 
tion; rights of the Empire over ecclesiastical estates; the Roman 
Church; clergy and the state; superstition; Templars. More than 
thirty-five texts are concerned with commerce, ten with military 
science, and forty-five with law, civil, criminal, international, and 
public. At least seventy-seven books treat of moral and political 
philosophy. Twenty-two more are devoted to political eco- 
nomy, nine others to population, thirty to particular rulers and 
leaders. Sixteen deal with peace, commercial treaties, and related 
matters. 

Both categories of texts, those examining and describing the 
continents and their nations and those studying factors related to 
the wealth and power of countries, have been listed for easy 
reference under appropriate sub-headings in appendix 11. Texts 
of both groups reflect the intellectual background against which 
Voltaire evolved his arguments. In the present chapter we will 
concern ourselves with Voltaire’s reactions to a few of the geo- 
graphies and histories he had studied. Primarily, our source for 
his understanding of the continents and nations he discusses must 
be the comments he makes in his own works. 

To be familiar with the role Voltaire assigns the nations of 
Africa, it is necessary to know his remarks about three principal 
areas, Ethiopia, the Northern and Western Coasts of Africa, and 
Egypt. He refers only briefly to other regions, Kaffraria, for 
example, where the Kaffirs worship an insect, whom they consider 
their god and protector (M.xi.11; Essai). 

According to Voltaire, the first European to visit Ethiopia was 
Francisco Alvarez de Coimbre, envoy of Emmanuel, king of Por- 
tugal. He found a religion peculiar to the country, a mixture of 
Judaism and Christianity, with circumcision and baptism, obser- 
vance of both Sabbath and Sunday. Priests marry there, divorce is 
permitted, and polygamy is an established custom. Alvarez was 
the first to discover the sources of the Nile, Voltaire believes, and 
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the cause ofits regular inundations, but his accurate reporting was 
for a long time unknown or denied by authors who kept repeat- 
ing the errors of antiquity. The country was poor in spite of its 
abundant silver mines, because the inhabitants were not indus- 
trious. Although Ethiopia has often been seen as a great and 
fabulous kingdom, it was actually so weak that a minor Mahom- 
medan king conquered almost all of it at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Citing Jean Bermudez, another Portuguese envoy 
to Ethiopia, Voltaire credits him with destroying in his account 
the myth, started by Herodotus, of the superiority of Ethiopian 
civilization. The chief interest of the Europeans in this country is 
the hunt for gold, the motive of the Portuguese and of all other 
voyagers. Religious missions and conversions are but the pre- 
texts. It is probably true, Voltaire thinks, that Ethiopia and the 
heart of Africa store a great deal of that yellow metal ‘which set the 
universe in motion’ (M.xii.374-376). 

Speaking of the coastal region from Egypt westward, including 
present-day Libya, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, Voltaire com- 
ments briefly on its origins and protection by the Sultans. He 
notes that ancient Roman monuments are still very much in evi- 
dence there, whereas those of the Christians have disappeared be- 
cause of less durable construction materials and the plunder of the 
Barbarians, who usually despised Christianity. The Numidians or 
Algerians under the Arabs had flourishing arts and sciences. In the 
eighteenth century, however, they cannot even keep an accurate 
calendar. In plying their business of piracy, they haven’t any good 
navigators or builders of ships. It is the Christians, especially the 
Dutch, who supply them with the rigging, cannon, and powder 
they use in plundering merchant vessels (M.xii.455; Essai). 
Louis xiv by 1681 had more than one hundred combat ships and 
was able to punish the pirates heavily, even to the point of bomb- 
ing Algiers from the sea (M.xiv.287; Siècle de Louis x1v). In 1684, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli asked pardon and peace of the king. 
They returned many Christians they had enslaved and paid him 
money (p.290). Yet at present they are still a threat to commerce, 
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capture many Christians, and are an insult to the princes who 
should join to exterminate them. 

In Voltaire’s opinion, the Moroccan empire, which extends to the 
frontiers of Guinea, has no rival in the variety and fertility of its 
soil. The countryside has abundant harvests and the very best of 
fruits. Foothills and passes of the Atlas Mountains have rich 
mines. From Morocco, the Arabs and Moors transported their 
arts, sciences, and armies to Spain, but Moroccan civilization it- 
self has now degenerated, and the country, Voltaire claims, is 
governed by base and vicious despots. According to him, it is 
because of European wars that Christian nations have never suc- 
ceeded in conquering the Moors, who are poorly armed, undisci- 
plined, and little better than slaves. 

Voltaire is more interested in Egypt than in any other country 
of Africa. He conjectures that its delta, which was probably not 
always land, and the moving sands of North Africa, which were 
no doubt formerly submerged by the sea, indicate physical 
changes on earth comparable to those undergone by political 
states (M.xi.3, Essai). The nation, too, has seen moments of gran- 
deur and decline. Its supposed superiority in arts, sciences, and 
economy is doubtful. The most beautiful local statues are inferior 
to those of European workmen, and what the Egyptians used to 
know of sculpture was borrowed from the Greeks, their masters 
in every sense. As for their pyramids, they have great size, but lack 
beauty. These tombs were raised in part by vanity, each king 
wanting to better his predecessor, and by the superstition that 
the soul would return to the preserved body after one thousand 
years (M.xi.64-65; xxx.68, Bible enfin expliquée, 1776). Their sup- 
posedly prodigious knowledge of astronomy rests primarily on 
the statement that ‘the four sides ofa great pyramid are exposed to 
the four regions of the world’. In fact, their ignorance was abys- 
mal and their efforts nothing compared to the findings of Cassini, 
Halley, Kepler, Ticho-Brahé (M.xvi.135, Remarques sur l’histoire, 
1742, 1756). Voltaire tries to prove the Zodiac was invented in 
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of the Nile made Egyptuninhabitable until after the Chaldean civi- 
lization was far advanced, by the closer relationship of the Zodiac 
to the climate of Mesopotamia than to that of Egypt, and by the 
fact that Vitruvius quotes the Chaldeans and not the Egyptians 
(M.xi.31-33). In speaking of their political economy, Herodotus 
and Charles Rollin, who often merely repeats the former in Vol- 
taire’s opinion, made many errors pertaining to the cost of the 
locks of lake Moeris and the size and expenditures of the Egyptian 
army. Other compilers, including Diodorus, exaggerate the 
power of the Egyptians. It is Voltaire’s belief that the Egyptians 
were never feared and were in fact usually subjugated by any 
enemy which took the trouble to attack them (M.xi.61). The 
crusaders were not beaten by the Egyptians, but by the Mame- 
lukes who had taken control of Egypt. 

In spite of its antiquity Egypt must have become a civilized, 
policed, industrious, and powerful people, not only long after the 
Chaldeans, but also after the Syrians, Babylonians, the Persians, 
the peoples of India, after the Chinese and the Japanese, because 
of the obstacles imposed by the Nile, the recurrence of the plague 
every ten years, the tremendous labours needed to create canals 
before building the Pyramids and any of the great Egyptian 
cities, such as Thebes, Memphis (M.xxvi.402, xi.59). The lan- 
guage of the Egyptians, Voltaire believes, has no kinship with 
that of the earlier nations of Asia, and their hieroglyphics bore no 
resemblance to the characters of other nations (M.xi.63). Voltaire 
ridicules the idea of Joseph de Guignes that the Chinese were an 
Egyptian colony. 

The religion of the Egyptians was filled with superstitions, yet 
contained also the belief that God was one (M.xi.69; xxvi.419, 
Défense de mon oncle, 1767; xxvii.244-245, Pyronnhisme de l’ his- 
toire, 1768; xxix.168, Fragments historiques, 1773). In spite of this 
religious principle, their arts and sciences, and their ancient mili- 
tary prowess, Egypt in modern times has lost all of its claims to 
glory. Since the fall of the last Mameluke king in the sixteenth 
century, Egypt has become one of the most abject of nations. It 
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does not practice any of the sciences. Formerly serious and grave, 
its people are now light and gay, sing and dance in poverty 
(M.xii.447). The Egyptians have become effeminate slaves 
(M.xiii.98). In spite of the eloquence of Bossuet’s Histoire univer- 
selle, which praises Egyptian laws, knowledge, and art, the Egyp- 
tians were in fact menials during most of their history. The har- 
nessing of the Nile, which permitted the raising of quantities of 
wheat with little effort, was much more important than the pyra- 
mids (M.xviii.7-8; Dictionnaire philosophique, 1764). Their archi- 
tecture consisted in piling long, flat stones on pillars lacking in 
proportion (M.xxiv.5 45-546; Remarques sur l Essai sur les mœurs, 
1763). They never succeeded in forming a vault. They didn’t 
know how to cut stone. Voltaire’s contempt knows no bounds. 
Ina footnote of the Traité sur la tolérance (1763) he repeats all of 
his earlier charges and claims that the Mamelukes themselves 
under the influence of the Egyptians became ‘soft, cowardly, shift- 
less, flighty, like the natural inhabitants of this climate’, and there- 
fore fell to the Turks (M.xvii.286, Dictionnaire philosophique, 
1764; xxv.52, Traité sur la tolérance; xxvi.420-421, Défense de mon 
oncle, 1767). 

Voltaire’s conclusions about Africa after extensive research are 
several. Africa is one of the less important continents. This is true 
because of the past and present status of its countries. Although 
the Egyptian is older than the Jewish civilization, it is relatively 
new and insignificant if compared to the old and richly endowed 
civilizations of Asia. Bossuet overemphasizes Egypt’s contribu- 
tion to the course of history and neglects many nations superior in 
age and culture. In the eighteenth century, too, the African nations 
are of secondary interest. Ethiopia has its silverand gold mines, but 
the European nations, in spite of this appeal to their cupidity, are 
too preoccupied with America and Asia to attempt to exploit 
them (M.xii.376). Ethiopia has little of cultural value to offer. The 
coastal nations of North and Northwest Africa are wildernesses of 
ignorance and superstition. The principal European goal should 
be to eradicate the pirates which infest them. Modern Egypt, like 
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ancient Egypt, is a land of slaves and cowards, incompetent in the 
arts and sciences, politically weak, an easy conquest for any 
vigorous nation. 

Voltaire’s description of the new world is very different. Three 
attitudes characterize his treatment: wonder at the differences be- 
tween these new lands and Europe; curiosity about the methods 
and fortunes of the Spanish, Portuguese, French, English, and 
Dutch in conquering and colonizing this new hemisphere; cer- 
tainty that these new territories have and will continue to have a 
deep influence on Europe. 

In Akire (1736), Voltaire contrasts the Incas with their Chris- 
tian conquerors. His description of Indian character, ‘submissive 
when punished, proud when left undisciplined’, ‘fierce’ in their 
simplicity, agrees with Zarate’s picture (M.iii.387-388). Refer- 
ences to the religious beliefs and customs of the Incas, their wor- 
ship of the sun, and their many gods are based on the same his- 
torian. Gusman speaks of gods spattered with blood. In this 
detail essential to his attack on superstition, Voltaire is following 
Zarate rather than Garcilasso. Zarate describes and illustrates the 
sacrifices. Elsewhere, like Garcilasso, Voltaire claims the Peru- 
vians never made human sacrifices to their sun god and says the 
native Peruvians were perhaps the most gentle race on earth 
(Mixii.402; Essai). 

Correcting the popular opinion of his day that the Incas were a 
primitive people, unworthy opponents of their conquerors, Vol- 
taire alludes to their science in several of Zamore’s speeches. He 
finds their civilization advanced, even though they did not have 
the art of writing. But except for the kingdoms of the Incas and 
the Aztecs, the rest of the hemisphere at the time of the conquest, 
he thinks, was composed of small societies to which science was 
unknown. The people lived in huts, clothed themselves with 
animal skins in the cold regions, or went naked in the warm zones. 
They hunted game for food or lived on roots. They were back- 
ward because of ignorance and stupidity (M.xi.8-9). Yet Voltaire 
insists that these savages, Hurons, Algonquins, and Illinois, were 
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freer than their counterparts, the savages or peasants, ‘rustres’ of 
Europe. Some of the aborigenes are sovereigns, he says, who 
negotiate with European ambassadors from the colonies, make 
treaties, have a concept of honour, have a sense of ‘patrie’ (M.xi. 
18-19). Voltaire ridicules Lafitau’s theory expressed in the Histoire 
des sauvages Américains that the Americans came originally from 
Greece (M.xi.24-25; xii.385; xvii.169-170, Questions sur l’ Ency- 
clopédie, 1779). 

The Americas, according to Voltaire, are much less populated 
than Europe and Asia. He gives several reasons: immense swamps 
giving off pestiferous air; the many poisons which, if applied to 
arrows and other weapons, make wounds fatal; the cold, which is 
piercing even at the latitude of Paris and Vienna; the flooding of 
great rivers, which makes the land sterile; the vast and rugged 
mountains; the great forests. Voltaire sees life as very harsh and 
difficult in north, central, and south America (M.xi.25; xii.390). 

At times Voltaire seems fascinated by the odd phenomena 
recorded in the travel books he has read. In this new land, he 
reports, there is just one bearded people, the Eskimos. The rest of 
the tribes are all beardless. Some travellers say that the Eskimos 
are beardless, too, a verdict he finally accepts (M.xvii.5 50; Dic- 
tionnaire philosophique). The isthmus of Panama holds another 
strange breed, the Darians, who flee the light, vegetate in caves, 
‘a feeble race and consequently of very small number’ (M.xi.26). 
The lions of America, he thinks, are weak and cowardly, the 
rivers ten times the size of those in Europe, the natural products 
very different (M.xi.26). 

As for the religions of this world, he believes that only the 
Peruvians, who adored a beneficent sun, had a cult of fairly high 
order. The rest of the nations were barbaric in their practices. 
None of them had the idea ofa supreme being. The Mexicans were 
the worst offenders with their human sacrifices. They and other 
tribes were reported to eat their victims (M.xii.387-388). 

Treating the methods of the various European countries in do- 
minating and colonizing the new world, Voltaire reports varying 
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success among the conquerors, but thinks cruelty and exploi- 
tation of the natives were almost universal. The conquests by 
Cortez, as presented by Voltaire, revealed at first a fundamental 
clash of civilizations, which resulted in improbable victories for 
the Spaniards because of the daring, harsh, decisive conduct of the 
Spanish leader (M.xii.393-394). Following the accounts of Gar- 
cilasso, Zarate, and Las Casas for the conquest of Peru and Cuba, 
he is at a loss as to whether he should admire the courage of the 
conquerors or detest their ferocity (M.xii.400). In Paraguay, on 
the other hand, the Spanish Jesuits encouraged humane treatment, 
taught by example without curbing freedom, and eased the living 
conditions of the natives (M.xii.424). 

The Portuguese, Voltaire points out, found gold, silver, and 
precious goods in Brazil, but such riches impoverished them. 
Wealth from the new world caused their ruin, because Brazil 
drained off Portugal’s population. Dazzled by gold and diamonds, 
her citizens abandoned agriculture and manufacture. It was for 
the English, in fact, that the Portuguese worked in America, since 
England received at a great profit the rapidly acquired wealth of 
Portugal in return for her goods, necessities of life for the Portu- 
guese (M.xii.406-407). 

Unlike the Dutch, who were scarcely known in America except 
at Surinam and Curacao, the French, in Voltaire’s account, had a 
varied experience in the new world, including a search for Eldo- 
rado, settlement in the island of Cayenne or ‘France equinoxiale’, 
in Guiana, Florida, Canada, Arcadia, and Louisiana. France’s 
lack of success Voltaire explains by the preoccupations of 
Louis xiv with problems at home and by the fact that the state 
was already financially exhausted and short of men. As for the 
colony publicized by John Law near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
1717-1718, Voltaire believes the venture cannot succeed unless 
France should become over-populated by millions of inhabitants. 
He thinks it probable that the project will be abandoned (M.xii. 
412). He concludes that the most important French possessions 
are in San Domingo, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and the lesser 
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Antilles. Small possessions, to be sure, they have given France 
many advantages in goods and trade. 

The English, Voltaire believes, have better establishments in 
North America than the French because of their greater ability as 
seafarers. They control the coast from Carolina to Hudson Bay. 
They have no gold or silver mines, no indigo, no cochineal, but 
they have derived great advantages from their colonies, often by 
trading very common products. In Virginia and Maryland, 
tobacco plantations bring England great revenues. He praises 
Carolina. Its laws, established by Locke, guarantee liberty of 
conscience and religious tolerance to its people. Negroes, accord- 
ing to law, must be treated there with the same consideration as 
servants. Pennsylvania, also, is to be admired. Its founder, Wil- 
liam Penn, bought land rather than usurp it from the Indians and 
allowed no dogmas except ‘tolove God and men’ (M.xii.418-419). 
New England, after the contemporary set-backs caused by witch- 
craft, prospered and by 1750, he thinks, had 350,000 inhabitants, 
ten times more than were to be found in the French territories 
(M.xii.421). New York, Arcadia, Newfoundland, and the islands 
possessed by the English, like Jamaica, Barbados, and others, 
bring great profit to England (M.xii.421). 

By occasional disparaging remarks in the Correspondence about 
frozen wastelands in the new world over which Europeans need- 
lessly continue to fight, Voltaire does in a spirit of pacifism imply 
that the colonies are unimportant, but in a multitude of other 
passages he speaks with less rationalization about the value of 
these new lands. North, central, and south America are necessary 
to the old world. Cochineal, he notes, became very early a pre- 
cious product because of its use in the dyeing industry. Later 
indigo, cacao, vanilla, ornamental woods, and quinine were much 
in demand, as were also pearls and diamonds (M.xii.381). Imports 
from America became so frequent that the lowliest citizen of 
Europe was affected in his needs and pleasures by this trade. At 
first, the gold mines helped only the kings of Spain and enriched 
European merchants. But soon this wealth, exchanged because of 
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wars for soldiers, products, and work, was more evenly distri- 
buted. As a result, the price of commodities throughout Europe 
was raised (pp.381-382). 

The new world affects the old in other ways. Countries of 
Europe lose their manpower in colonizing the lands which supply 
them with goods. In defending them, they sacrifice vast numbers 
of soldiers and sailors and great amounts of money. The small 
islands of the Caribbean, for example, make an impact on the 
French economy by raising tremendously the annual circulation 
of goods. But such trade does not necessarily enrich the country. 
In fact it causes many men to die and ships to be destroyed. How- 
ever, since the French have acquired the taste for new goods, 
France by means of her islands can at least supply them without 
paying exorbitant prices to others (M.xii.417). America, in Vol- 
taire’s opinion, has become a serious bone of contention in the 
power struggle. Mainly for economic reasons, the old world is 
inextricably allied to the new. 

Africa is for Voltaire a continent of the past and future, currently 
asleep and of little more than academic interest. America, land of 
the present and future, is a necessary evil, a new battlefield and 
source of wealth for the nations of Europe. Asia, in his mind, holds 
a still greater significance and position by its past and by the role 
it promises to play as its nations evolve. 

Nations first thrived, Voltaire believes, in the warm zones in 
which men could find food easily, dates, coconuts, pineapples, and 
especially rice, which grows by itself. It follows that certain Asian 
countries, India, China, and the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 
were populated when other regions were almost uninhabited 
(M.xi.9-10). Voltaire complains that in spite of the antiquity of 
such nations, Bossuet wrote as if world history revolved around 
the Jewish nation and suggested that if the Babylonians possessed 
the empire of Asia, it was god’s way of punishing the Jews or if 
god set Cyrus on the throne, it was to avenge them, or if god sent 
the Romans, it was to castigate them again. By such preoccupa- 
tions, he forgot that the Babylonian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese 
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civilizations antedated that of the Jews and had their own reasons 
for being long before the Jewish nation was formed. These 
Eastern nations, particularly China, were for Voltaire the true 
cradle of the arts and gave generously to the West of their knowl- 
edge (M.xi.9-10, 158; xix.267, Dictionnaire philosophique; xxiv.5 46, 
Remarques de l’ Essai, 1763; xxvi.389, Défense de mon oncle). If 
Voltaire admits that the arts and sciences of the Chinese, in spite 
of their antiquity, had not made great progress compared to those 
of the West, he attributes this to their respect for what had been 
handed down from their forefathers and to the difficulties of their 
written language. In laws and ethics, they had no peers. Respect 
of children for their fathers was the foundation of the Chinese 
government, and the wise mandarins were regarded as fathers of 
the cities and provinces. The king was the father of the Empire, 
which was conceived as a family. Consequently, the public good 
became the first duty, and the needs of the public were placed fore- 
most in projects like road building, the joining of rivers, canal 
digging, farming, and manufactures (M.xi.173-174). True repre- 
sentatives of good laws and government, the Chinese saw their 
success shattered around 1630 by a terrible catastrophe, Voltaire 
says, the fighting which led to the conquest of China by the 
Tartars. He is confident, however, that the Tartars will adopt the 
laws, customs, and religion of the Chinese and soon be assimi- 
lated (M.xiii. 162-167). 

India’s civilization is treated with great respect by Voltaire be- 
cause of the antiquity of its arts, but he does not make it a model, 
like China, for other nations. The philosophic vision of this 
country has degenerated, he thinks, probably as a result of restric- 
tions imposed by the Tartars, just as the Turks destroyed the 
creative spirit of the Greeks (M.xi.185). The Indians have always 
been as soft in character as northerners have been ferocious. They 
are prone to superstitions and submissive to foreign influences 
which have corrupted their natural kindness, but they are free of 
the restlessness, petulance, and harshness of Northern types 
(M.xi.189). At present, India has become the theatre of civil wars. 
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Princes, viceroys, and the people have succeeded in shaking the 
yoke imposed by about thirty tyrants who used to recognize and 
obey an emperor grown soft like them in his pleasures (M.xiii. 
160). The basic problem is that no state in India can assume a 
constant and stable form, since laws do not govern there (p.161). 
The country, in spite of its disturbances, has particular interest for 
Europeans. France and England have both exposed themselves to 
many perils there. The French have in large part failed in their 
colonial enterprises. The English have succeeded and will reap 
high rewards (M.xxix.211; Fragments historiques sur l Inde, 
1773). 

Like the Chinese and Indians, the Moslems have been neglected, 
Voltaire complains, by Bossuet and other writers who offer infor- 
mation about Asia. Vet the Moslems have changed the face of 
Asia, Africa, and much of Europe (M.xxiv.546; Remarques de 
l Essai, 1763). Unlike the Hebrews, who were antagonistic to all 
countries and alienated them repeatedly, the Arabs had a genius 
for incorporating other nations into their own. They had a coura- 
geous enthusiasm and a generous and bold politics, which per- 
mitted them to direct the course of great events (M.xi.208). When 
the time was right, Mahomet set their genius into motion, and 
after that the spirit of the people soared by itself as had Roman 
genius earlier (p.213). As the Moslems became more powerful, 
they became more cultured. Unlike the Jews, who failed to bring 
their learning to complete fruition, the Arabs became very early 
the teachers of Europe in many fields (p.209). Obeyed as far west 
as Spain and as far east as India, Harun-al-Rashid, contemporary 
of Charlemagne, gave new life to the sciences, made the arts 
flourish, attracted to him men of letters, and composed verses. 
Under him the Arabs, who had adopted Indian numerals, brought 
them to Europe. The paths of the stars were learned from the 
Arabs. Algebra was one of their inventions. From them the Euro- 
peans derived much of their knowledge of medicine and chem- 
istry. The Arabs are a courageous people, Voltaire concludes, and 
are also protected by their deserts. As a result they have never 
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been conquered. Even at present they resist the Turks. They are 
a free and civilized nation (M.xi.45). 

For the Ottoman Turks, Voltaire has little sympathy. They 
were barbarians when they defeated the Arabs in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Although the Turks respected the Arabs and 
learned from them, their treatment of the Greeks was inexcusable. 
After defeating the Greeks, the Turks detested and degraded 
them, permitted the great monument of Athens to fall in ruin and 
the arts and sciences to die (M.xii.104, 108, 109). They are fero- 
cious, proud, and at the same time effeminate, a conquering, but 
ignorant nation, which scorns all other nations. Their govern- 
ment, contrary to usual opinion, is not despotic. The Turks are 
free. They do not even have the distinctions attaching to nobility. 
The ruler is often dependent on those who assist him, since 
superiority is determined by the function or position a man holds 
(p.110). The difference between the Turkish conquerors and the 
Romans is that the latter assimilated the conquered, whereas the 
former remain aloof from those they overcome and rule (p.114). 
The perpetuation of Ottoman power in spite of the fall of indi- 
vidual rulers is explained by Turkish veneration for the Ottoman 
race, a veneration which serves as a substitute for fundamental 
laws (p.114). 

In contrast to the Turks, whose nation Voltaire portrays as 
ignorant, though strong, the Russians are for him, like the Chi- 
nese, kinsmen and defenders of the Enlightenment. Voltaire’s 
admiration for Russia is so well known, there is no need to dwell 
on it. This Asiatic nation, which has turned to Europe for inspira- 
tion since the reign of Peter the Great, will become a major power, 
he predicts, through its encouragement of the arts and sciences. 
He ranks the Russian Empire ‘among the most flourishing of 
states’ and ‘Peter one of the greatest legislators’ (M.xvi.393, His- 
toire del’ Empire de Russie, 1759-1763). Catherine 11 by her efforts 
to build Russia is for him a modern Semiramis. 

Voltaire mentions many other countries of Asia, including Goa, 
Japan, Tartary, Persia, Siam and Siberia. He describes briefly 
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islands off the coast of Asia, the Philippines, the Marianas, Borneo, 
Java, and New Guinea. In his description of the nations of Asia, 
however, his main concern is with India, the Arab world, the 
Ottoman Empire, China, and Russia. India is for him in large 
part the battleground of European nations. Arabia is a land of arts 
and sciences, which has done much to advance European civiliza- 
tion. The Turks, usually a threat to Europe, are representatives of 
ignorance and superstition. China by its government and laws is a 
model from which European nations may learn. Russia under the 
enlightened rule of Catherine 11 has attained sufficient wealth and 
strength to influence the power struggles ofthe nations of Europe. 

In this review of continents, Antarctica and Australia need only 
passing mention. Voltaire does not appear to consider them too 
significant in the political framework of his day. He speaks briefly 
of Magellan’s voyage near Antarctica and of the discovery of 
Australia and of New Zealand, territories which will add to the 
commercial prestige of the Dutch. 

Europe, the most important region in Voltaire’s eyes, requires 
little attention in his appraisal of the continents. Since most of 
Voltaire’s argument is to arise and develop from his observation 
of the European political system, it suffices at this time to mention 
that in his scales of influence five European nations, England, 
France, Holland, Prussia, and Austria, and one Asiatic nation on 
the edge of Europe, Russia, determine for the most part the course 
of political history in his own day. The declining and lesser 
nations of Europe are considered in terms of their origin and char- 
acter as well as the role they play in the struggle between these 
six nations. 

Before trying to isolate the characteristics of Voltaire’s under- 
standing of the nations of the world, one of his major premises 
concerning evidence requires examination. Truth about persons, 
situations, and events is for him the underlying concern of the 
honest historian: “History is the recital of facts presented as true, 
in contrast to fable, which is the recital of facts offered as fiction’ 
(M.xix.346; Dictionnaire philosophique, 1764). But truth must be 
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essentially an intent. Probability is the best the historian can offer, 
because history is not an exact science (M.xi.164; xx.560). By 
applying his ground rules for probability, principally, the reason- 
ableness of the account and of the event, the comparison of wit- 
nesses of varying motivation, he largely frees himself from any 
undue respect for writers of the past. 

His comments are trenchant, if not always just. For him Livy 
is very often a teller of lies (M.xix.359). Tacitus and Suetonius, the 
latter noted mostly for his anecdotes, report the inconceivably 
infamous deeds of their masters without proof in order to dis- 
credit them and console their own republican souls, which had 
been offended by the usurpations of the emperors (M.xxvii.258; 
Le Pyrrhonisme de l’histoire, 1768). The maxims which Plutarch 
attributes to his heroes have ‘more moral utility than historical 
truth’ (M.xiv.421). Procopius’ Histoire secrète de Justinien is a 
satire motivated by vengeance (cid.). Dio Cassius is little more 
than a flatterer and carrier of rumors (M.xviii.299; Dictionnaire 
philosophique). The stories of Herodotus and Diodorus are ‘mad 
and full of fables’ (M.xviii.390; Questions sur I’ Encyclopédie, 
1771). The ‘honest history’ of Thucydides, ‘which has glimmers 
of truth’, begins with Xerxes, ‘but before that period’, most 
writers of history ‘wasted their time’ (p.394). Xenophon and 
Polybius frequently meet with Voltaire’s approval. Medieval his- 
torians, like Gregory of Tours, are according to Voltaire also 
usually tellers of tall-tales. Gregory’s accounts, he thinks, should 
be placed beside those of Herodotus and the Thousand and one 
nights (M.xxvii.269). 

Voltaire has kind words, if qualified admiration, for the accuracy 
of some modern writers, including Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
Thou, Ducange, Tillemont, Rapin, Rollin, and Dupleix. But he 
attacks outspokenly the distorting provincialism of many his- 
tories of his time. He sees this flaw most clearly in Bossuet, whom 
he frequently admires, but to some of whose premises he takes 
very strong exception. Bossuet, speaking briefly of the Arabs, 
refers to them only asa ‘flood of barbarians’, whereas in Voltaire’s 
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belief they founded a powerful empire and a very flourishing reli- 
tion. Bossuet marshalled his facts, Voltaire complains, primarily 
to show that all history is guided by god’s will and is centered 
around the Jewish people (M.xi.158). Because of his narrow and 
biased orientation, he neglected the Indians and Chinese, civiliza- 
tions much older than those of Europe and which have exerted 
and continue to exert great influence on Europe. To relate all 
world events to the Jewish nation, he thinks, is as absurd as to 
preach that nothing happened in the Roman Empire except with 
reference to one of its provinces, for example, Wales (M.xxvii. 
237). 

Voltaire’s analysis of history in an effort to arrive at the highest 
probability according to definite standards ofevidence leads to the 
rejection of any concept which for otherworldly reasons places 
any nation or nations at the center of events or envisions cause 
and change in providential terms (M.xi.158). The effect of his 
reduction of religion from the status of teleological guide to the 
place of one of the factors, like climate, government, and per- 
sonality, which help explain the history of nations, is highly 
significant. History becomes less orderly and regimented. With 
the unity supplied by one nation as protagonist and the surround- 
ing bulwark of credo removed, the world is immediately less pro- 
tected and limited. Chaos threatens to result as great nations, 
inspired by their leaders and by varying beliefs, supported by 
different economies and technologies, strive for supremacy in 
many parts of the globe. 

In this context new information is needed about the nations of 
the earth in order to grasp with broader vision and more open 
understanding ‘the history of the human spirit’ (M.xxiv.42; Pré- 
face, 1754). The details of war, minor negotiations, private 
adventures, which ‘stifle great events’, are omitted, and attention 
is given to features which ‘paint the customs and ways’ of a 
nation. This new emphasis often means in effect that the historian 
is to take into account the basic forces which contribute to the 
strength of a nation. Voltaire in his histories makes the nation a 
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whole to which many parts contribute, an idea expressed clearly 
in his disappointment with Pufendorf’s Commentarii de rebus 
suecicts. Pufendorf had written at Stockholm. The state archives 
had been opened to him. Voltaire expected to find information 
about the characteristics of the country: the number of inhabi- 
tants it had; the evolution of the arts and industries in Sweden; its 
principal laws; its wealth or its poverty. But Pufendorf barely 
touched on such matters. Again when Voltaire tried to compre- 
hend the claims of the emperors on Rome and those of the popes 
over the emperors, nothing but confusion and obscurity reigned 
in the works he consulted (p.42). Little can be learned in any of the 
sources, he complains, about the donations of Pepin and Charle- 
magne and about the disputes of the Roman Church and of the 
Greek Church. When the facts about certain events seem correct, 
something is still lacking, an understanding of the forces at work 
behind them. For example, it is not too significant to know that 
Francis 1 was the prisoner of Charles v in 1525 after the battle of 
Pavia. One must look further to find out why Charles took so 
little advantage of the capture of an enemy. Then it comes to 
light that the successes of Charles were counterbalanced by the 
jealousies of other nations. The conquests of Charles’s enemy 
Solyman, sultan of the Turkish Empire, checked him. Solyman 
was in turn restrained by his wars with the Persians. The judicious 
reader ‘will discover all of these balances and forces which prevent 
one power from crushing the others’ (M.xxiv.46). Voltaire seeks 
to attain, sometimes very successfully, a view of history in which 
every internal and external factor which contributes to a nation’s 
strength is counted. He says in effect that agriculture, commerce, 
law, military power, moral and political philosophy, political 
economy, population, the individual leader, and treaties, all can 
be seen to bear on the fate of nations when the double blindfold 
of providence and of the one favoured nation myth is removed. 
Such a vision of the world, lacking stability because it implies 
constant change and movement, forces the historian to be an 
analyst of a scene almost overwhelming in its complexity. Each 
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nation of Europe has its role in power struggles of the past and 
present. Projects for exploration, colonization, and conquest 
extend beyond Europe to include Asia, the Americas, Africa, and 
Australia. As a result, the traditional European balance cannot in 
Voltaire’s view be taken for granted, but is threatened by new 
forces within Europe and by the rise of new powers in Asia. 

This sense of the power struggle is often present in Voltaire’s 
histories. As he weighs the lives of states, his estimate of the 
potential strengths and weaknesses which may have been or will 
be engendered by their customs, manners, beliefs, arts, sciences, 
and many other factors becomes a major consideration. It is on 
this basis that Africa for him is a dead continent. Her one boast 
for ascendency, the Egyptian civilization, has been overrated. 
Egypt he sees as a stagnant, decaying land. Other parts of Africa, 
Ethiopia, for example, have gold which Europeans may later seek, 
but for the present that country, too, is bypassed. The interior, 
largely unknown, has very primitive races. The pirates of the 
northern coasts are likewise a negative factor, an obstacle to 
European shipping. Similarly, in spite of the inherent value Vol- 
taire attributes to the advanced civilization of the Incas, the 
Americas in his view are largely important to Europe as a bone of 
contention, a trouble spot more than Africa, because the nations 
of Europe have sensed the importance of these new countries to 
them in property and trade. Asia, too, if ancillary in the total 
power struggle, is hotly contended. Voltaire hints that the fight 
for possessions in India will be extended even further as explora- 
tions open up Australia. More important, however, in the long 
run is the rise of new nations in Asia. Voltaire sees clearly the 
tremendous potential of Russia, and he expects that China will 
continue to make its mark on the world culturally. 

Four main types of countries appear in Voltaire’s survey of the 
potentiality of the continents: (1) nations which are in a position 
to affect substantially the struggle for empire, England, Holland, 
Austria, France, Prussia, Russia; (2) recently powerful, but 
declining nations, Spain, Sweden, possibly the Ottoman Empire; 
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(3) countries which in the present, in spite often of a rich cultural 
past, cannot compete on their own terms, but are to be fought for 
and won, the various regions of the Americas, India, and the 
East Indies; (4) and finally nations which are currently out of the 
power struggle, some of them like the African states perhaps for a 
long time, because of the inferiority of their native cultures, and 
others like China which may pass eventually to category one 
because of their strong cultural heritage. 

The effect of his non-providential, more comprehensive inter- 
pretation of history, Voltaire hopes, will be to exert an influence 
on the human spirit. The reader will be able to see ‘errors and 
prejudices replace one another and drive out truth and reason’, 
observe the ‘shrewd and successful enchain the fools and crush 
the unfortunate’, note at the same time that the ‘clever and success- 
ful themselves are the playthings of fate, as are the slaves whom 
they govern’. Gradually from this ‘tableau of misfortunes and 
stupidities’, people may become more enlightened, ‘societies 
succeed in correcting their ideas’, and men learn to think (M.xxiv. 
548; Remarques de l Essai, 1763). 

At least five characteristics of Voltaire’s presentation of history 
and geography would appear almost necessarily to bear on the 
concept of international order he is to evolve. First, his view of 
history is truly world-wide. Europe and its countries are seen to 
be more important than other continents and nations, but all 
areas of the globe are found to be related. Because of sailing 
vessels, remote outposts may become the scenes of battles 
seriously affecting the European status quo. Second, physical, 
social, economic, and psychological conditions, discovered by 
careful analyses of facts, often determine the historian’s conclu- 
sions. Voltaire, unlike Bossuet, has no religiously purposeful 
notion of what the direction of history has been. He assumes the 
view that success lies usually with nations which have had and 
continue to have good government, sound economy, thriving 
arts and sciences. Ignorance and decline are almost synonymous 
for Voltaire. A nation’s internal structure, then, rather than fate 
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or God’s design, determine for the most part its strength. Third, 
for Voltaire international political life is largely the jockeying of 
countries for position. Internal structure is expressed ultimately 
in external goals, the objects of foreign policy. The gains of the 
British in the Americas and India reflect, in Voltaire’s opinion, a 
basic soundness within that nation extending from its philosophic 
outlook to its dedication to commerce and to relatively free 
institutions, a view repeatedly expressed in the Correspondence 
during the Seven years’ war. Each nation, similarly, must mea- 
sure its worth by the impact it exerts on its neighbours. For Vol- 
taire, foreign policy as much as domestic planning builds or 
weakens the nation. Fourth, in this interplay of forces, as 
described by Voltaire, the absence of any rational order is often 
felt. Chance, the emotions of leaders, the weight of armies seem 
most often to determine the course of empire. History in its 
unfolding seems devoid of any intelligence other than the clever- 
ness which gains one nation ascendency over another. Fifth and 
finally, emphasis alone on this current of physical force would not 
do complete justice to Voltaire’s presentation. His admiration of 
the Chinese is based on their concepts of justice and law, which he 
suggests will survive and continue to influence other peoples. 
Their superior culture, he believes, allowed them to assimilate a 
physically more vigorous nation. He also states at times his con- 
viction that men and nations may learn by studying the great 
misdeeds and errors of history. An intellectual order paralleling 
that imposed by force is thus assumed. 
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In spite of the broad, sweeping lines with which Voltaire draws 
the great epochs of history, he does not lose from sight the detail 
in courage, error, cunning, and ignorance which helps form the 
whole. The authenticity of his observations could in part be 
acquired from eyewitness accounts given in books he had studied, 
but there is also a definiteness in his tone which impresses the 
reader, a quality which in large part stems no doubt from his 
apprenticeship in politics as informant, negotiator, and com- 
panion of princes and ministers. This chapter introduces that 
significant side of his experience. 

Voltaire makes friendship an indispensable key to influence and 
negotiation. The belief that the inside contact is an important 
introduction and ground for communication among emissaries 
hardly needs any defense. The idea appears early in the Corre- 
spondence. In 1722, at the age of twenty-eight, Voltaire wrote to 
cardinal Dubois, soon to become prime minister, of his eagerness 
to act as go-between for the French government and the Emperor. 
By letters from a Jew named Levi residing in Paris he hoped to 
establish communication with Willars, agent for the Emperor, 
and while visiting in Germany ostensibly to see Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau and Prince Eugene planned to gather secrets helpful 
to France (Best.104). Nothing came of the proposal. The belief 
that a minor official through intimacy, diligence, and artful 
design can control the decisions of his superiors is also somewhat 
commonplace and no doubt often confirmed by fact. It was along 
those lines that in the fall of 1724 Voltaire was busy trying to 
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encourage his friend Thieriot to accept a post as secretary to the 
duke of Richelieu, then ambassador to the court of Vienna. 
Ambitious as if the post were to be his own, Voltaire suggested 
that Thieriot would soon be ‘the master of affairs’ under a young 
ambassador much too fond of his pleasures (Best.213). Because of 
Thieriot’s indifference, these plans failed. But the inclination to 
cast himself in the role of the good friend of kings and ministers, 
one who by his connections could exert behind-the-scene influ- 
ence or could learn state secrets, grew on Voltaire, reached an 
almost obsessive degree at times, and made him appear occa- 
sionally out of touch with the reality of his situation. 

Not until 1740 did Voltaire make any real headway in his 
aspirations. In June, shortly after Frederick had ascended the 
throne, Voltaire began attempts to prove that he was in a position 
because of his friendship with the king to be useful to France. 
Writing to René Louis de Voyer de Paulmy, marquis d’Argenson, 
he noted Frederick’s request that correspondence between Vol- 
taire and himself be that of man to man rather than of man to 
king. Voltaire was facile in flattering Frederick and assured 
Argenson that such trifles sometimes created confidence (Best. 
2109). Late in October he offered his services as diplomat to 
Fleury (Best.2207). The same month, Gabriel Jacques de Sali- 
gnac, marquis de La Mothe-Fénelon, wrote to Fleury in behalf of 
Voltaire’s proposal. Insisting he would take to Berlin a truly 
French heart, Voltaire was convincing in his argument that he 
alone had the trust of the German King (Best.2209). By Novem- 
ber Fleury’s trust had been partially gained, and he wrote Vol- 
taire words of flattery for Frederick and the Anti-Machiavel, 
words which were obviously to be passed along to Frederick and 
which held also the warning that France would respect the enga- 
gements of the Pragmatic Sanction entered into earlier with the 
Emperor (Best.2225). In replying from Berlin several weeks later 
Voltaire said he had shown the minister’s letter to Frederick 
(Best.2229). Fleury’s comments about treaty agreements were not 
to be taken too seriously, it should be noted. France soon became 
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the ally of Frederick in the war of the Austrian Succession (1740- 
1748). 

In 1742 Voltaire’s services were even more needed by Fleury, 
since Frederick had broken his alliance with France and made a 
separate peace with Austria. Near disgrace, Voltaire contrived 
evidence that he had Frederick’s confidence and could obtain 
information from him. To understand the extent to which he 
would go to prove his worth, it is necessary to begin with a letter 
of 30 June 1742 to Frederick. In it Voltaire wrote that the French 
were unhappy because of Prussia’s sudden breaking of thealliance 
with them, but that his own feelings were mixed. He was on 
Frederick’s side for the good reason that he, like Frederick, was 
interested in peace at all costs. The incriminating letter fell into 
Fleury’s hands. To dispel his suspicion, Voltaire disowned it, and 
Frederick was asked to write Voltaire to the effect that, although 
the poet had not written the first letter, he, the King, wished that 
Voltaire shared its sentiments and had written it (Best.2480, 
6 September 1742). This message Voltaire sent to Fleury to con- 
vince him that Frederick trusted Voltaire. Aware of the deception, 
but anxious to make use of Voltaire anyway, Fleury pretended 
ignorance of the lie, made Voltaire his emissary, and congratu- 
lated him on having received such a cordial letter from Frederick 
(Best.2485, 18 September 1742). 

To build further his value in Fleury’s opinion, Voltaire told 
him that Frederick had disclosed reasons for breaking the alli- 
ance, reasons so odd and delicate that Voltaire would not be 
able to set them down in writing (Best.2482, 10 September 1742). 
Intrigued by this element of mystery, Fleury asked Voltaire to 
explain the secret and mark ‘confidential’ on the letter (Best.2485, 
18 September 1742). Voltaire had to answer that the reasons 
Frederick had given were probably false, that if he revealed 
them it might be discovered by the king and make him wary 
of confiding in Voltaire in the future. He mentioned also two 
other men, Valory and Pollnitz, from whom in complete secu- 
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reduced itself to nothing of consequence (Best.2489, 24 Sep- 
tember 1742). 

After such great pains to prove that friendship with Frederick 
would yield advantages, Voltaire’s results are not impressive. 
During the period 1740-1748, he often seems to have been suc- 
cessful in unearthing information. To Marc Pierre de Voyer, 
comte d’Argenson, he sends, 15 July 1743, indications ofa split be- 
tween the Dutch and the English (Best.2604). He soon is able to 
provide detailed information about the financial cause for this, the 
cost of the war to Holland (Best.2607). He reveals that the Dutch 
and English believe there can be no peace until the queen of Hun- 
gary is again in possession of Silesia. It was rumoured, too, he 
writes, that they would arrange for the settlement to benefit Spain 
in order to split her from France and thus permit the allies 
to penetrate into Alsace and Lorraine. These items of news, he 
maintains, are unadulterated by his own useless reflections. He 
casts himself in large part as a reporter, a successful and valuable 
one, because everyone speaks to him ‘familiarly’. His character 
and station, he brags, make people trust him and speak openly 
and frankly (Best.2608, 21 July 1743). 

Voltaire is soon confident that Frederick wants to help France 
while still appearing neutral. As evidence he says Frederick will 
find excuses to delay the passage of Dutch munitions across his 
territory and thus assist France (Best.2614, August 1743). This 
prediction appears to have been based on inside information. 
When Frederick wrote Podewils telling him to make the passage 
of arms a matter of disrespect for the Prussian crown, Podewils 
apparently showed the dispatch to Voltaire, who knew its exact 
terms (Best.2625, to Amelot de Chaillou, 17 August 1743). On 
16 August 1743, Voltaire advises Amelot about another matter. 
The latter is perhaps wrong to suppose Russia is not a true threat 
to Frederick. Voltaire supplies the French minister with the copy 
of a letter showing that in fact the Russian ministry appears 
entirely on the side of the English and particularly favours the 
Austrians (Best.2623, to Amelot, 16 August 1743). 
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Voltaire evidently was able to learn and pass along some useful 
information to the French court, but he expected to do more 
than that. So far his intimate correspondence with Frederick had 
not yielded important benefits. He was not the trusted consultant 
ofthe king and his ministers in any true sense, although his efforts 
to acquire that status are evident in his Correspondence. His 
failure to attain such prestige stands out in his next exchange 
with Frederick. 

Voltaire saw in the delay of supplies a sign of the resistance of 
Frederick to the English and Dutch and of his closeness to an 
alliance with France (Best.2623). He hoped Frederick’s recent 
overtures to Holland concerning peace in the empire, his boldness 
in displeasing them, coolness with the English, delays with the 
Russians, and visible self-interest in joining France would lead to 
a decision brilliant and worthy of a great king (Best.2623). He 
accompanied Podewils to Berlin, 1743, to do his best to have 
Frederick join Louis xv, a goal which would win the balance from 
England (Best.2625, to Amelot, 17 August 1743). During his 
short stay, he seemed well suited for the mission. Otto Christoph, 
count von Podewils, told the king how Voltaire at The Hague had 
praised Frederick for being the philosopher prince, who above 
all loved arts and commerce (Best.2638, 2 September 1743). He 
met often in private with the monarch. He was liked and admired 
at court and read passages from his tragedies. At the same time, he 
worked to revive the treaty of Frederick with France by stressing 
that Prussia’s treaty with the queen of Hungary was worthless. 
She would attack Silesia as soon as the time was favourable 
(Best.2639, to Amelot, 3 September 1743). Frederick said his 
fortifications would be ready before she could attack. All of Vol- 
taire’s urgings were answered with banter. To the claim the 
French were showing new vigour and wisdom, Frederick said he 
admired their wisdom, but god should preserve him from imitat- 
ing them. Voltaire wanted Frederick to form an army of neutrality 
and seize control of Europe from the English who were slander- 
ing him. Frederick, however, little worried by words, believed 
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such a project belonged more in ode than in reality. Each of his 
proposals having been rejected, Voltaire wondered if he could 
not at least give some bogus good news to the French court. 
Frederick said flatly that at present he had no ties with France. 
His only word to her was that this very strong body ‘without soul 
and nerves’ should act more wisely in the future (Best.2640, Vol- 
taire to Frederick and Frederick to Voltaire, c.$ September 1743). 

Podewil’s evaluation of the dialogue between Voltaire and Fre- 
derick was that Frederick would not allow himself to be dazzled 
by the brilliant offers France might make (Best.2645, 10 Sep- 
tember 1743). Ina letter to Amelot, 13 September 1743, Voltaire 
claimed that Frederick was firm in not being an instrument of the 
English and honest in his denials of any union with the Austrians 
against France (Best.2646). Frederick had sworn on his honour 
twice that he had never thought of joining with the queen of 
Hungary. On the other hand, he would not join the French 
until the English and Austrian armies were almost destroyed 
(Best.2657, 3 October 1743). Partly to give the impression of a 
success not too evident in fact, Voltaire finally asked Frederick to 
write a letter stating in effect his satisfaction with the French 
attitude and with the advantageous portrait Voltaire had made of 
the French king. Frederick was to express also his intention in the 
future to try to find a basis for union with a prince as wise and 
firm as Louis. These statements, he assured Frederick, were too 
vague to bind Frederick, but would produce a good effect on 
Louis xv (Best.2664,c.8 October 1743). Such admissions would of 
course have helped Voltaire with the French authorities. They 
also would have advanced the French cause. Voltaire had madea 
bid for Frederick’s confidence. Stressing the weight of friendship 
too much perhaps, he underestimated the king’s caution and 
shrewdness. Frederick never wrote the letter. Better than Vol- 
taire no doubt, he understood the seriousness of the stakes. 

On 5 June 1744 Frederick signed the Franco-Prussian alliance. 
Voltaire, looking back on the event, takes much of the credit for 
himself: ‘he had the good fortune to detect that Luc then would 
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join with France. He promised it, the treaty was concluded 
afterwards and signed by cardinal Tencin’ (Best.7869, to Argental, 
15 November 1759). Yet the Correspondence, as we have seen 
above, indicates that Voltaire’s arguments of 1743 had little 
influence on Frederick. Moreover, Frederick’s own analysis of 
the events of those years reveals a philosophy of politics and 
certain precise strategic goals little akin to Voltaire’s vague 
warnings about Austrian treachery, English slander of Frederick, 
and the ulterior designs of the Russians, elements of which 
Frederick was already well aware. One senses that Voltaire, with 
French interests at heart, with little appreciation of the intricacies 
of the game Frederick was playing, and because of his faith in 
diplomacy as camaraderie, was with respect to political matters 
almost completely out of touch with Frederick’s outlook. 

Voltaire lacked insight into Frederick’s scale of values. The 
proof can be seen ina few of the principles expressed by Frederick 
in Histoire de mon temps (1746). Voltaire from his first letters to 
Frederick attacks the thirst for glory in princes. Frederick praises 
‘this true principle’ of heroic actions: ‘it is the soul’s nerve and 
awakens the soul from lethargy to bear it on toward useful, 
necessary, and praiseworthy endeavours’. Even Prussia’s claim to 
the succession of Juliers and Berg, condition for Prussia’s gua- 
rantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, is maintained by Frederick not 
so much in the name of justice as for the sake of glory. At the 
beginning of his reign, he needed to give ‘signs of vigor and firm- 
ness in order to have his nation respected in Europe. All good 
citizens [of Prussia] had their hearts embittered from the little 
esteem the powers had for the former king’ (ii.5 1). 

Because of illusions created by the Anti-Machiavel, Voltaire 
was disappointed in Frederick for beginning the Silesian campaign 
in 1740. The action was not worthy of a philosopher prince. For 
Frederick, however, it was not a matter of ethics, but sheer 


1 Œuvres historiques (1775), vol.ii, 
p-xxv, avant-propos. 
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calculation of advantage, and circumstances were in his favour. 
Austria’s finances were in bad shape. Her army was in tatters, dis- 
couraged by its failures against the Turks. Her leaders were young 
and inexperienced. The rivalry between France and England 
assured Prussia of an alliance with one of them. All of the pre- 
tenders to the Austrian throne would see their interests in Prus- 
sia’s. An offensive against Silesia was favoured by its location 
with respect to his own states. Ann, empress of Russia, had died. 
The new emperor was young and would have all he could do to 
keep peace in his own empire. Besides, the Prussian army was 
ready, and there was money at hand. Frederick adds the glory 
motive to these calculations. He wanted perhaps, he admits, to 
‘build a reputation for himself” (ii.55-56). By moving rapidly, he 
caught everyone off guard. Such reasons, amounting to the ability 
to win, were not at all consistent with the philosopher monarch 
image Voltaire himself was helping to create for Frederick 
in 1740. 

Voltaire shared his countrymen’s natural shock at Frederick’s 
unexpected breaking of the treaty of alliance with France in 1742. 
Only because of the value of peace for mankind could he approve 
Frederick’s action. Frederick’s justification was very different and 
based solely on raison d’état. Alliances and even one’s word must 
be broken when continuing an agreement places the nation and 
its people in danger (ii, p.xvi). Poverty is sufficient cause to break 
a treaty. Wealth influences everything: ‘princes are slaves of their 
means; the interest of the State is their law, and that law is inviol- 
able’ (ii, p.xxvi). 

Voltaire was of course no stranger to the principle of raison 
d’ état. His arguments in 1743 to win back Frederick to an alliance 
with France were in terms of Prussia’s interests, but his efforts to 
apply the principle are somewhat ill-advised. First of all, he is 
convinced that Frederick can be won to the French side by prov- 
ing to him that France is a strong and worthy ally. His first con- 
cern is to show Frederick that France is not near financial col- 
lapse (Best.2482, to Fleury, from Brussels). He believes that after 
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his break with France, Frederick is still anxious to maintain good 
relations with her. He thinks that the English had persuaded 
Frederick that France was at the point of exhaustion, ‘incapable 
of continuing the war in Bohemia’. He hopes to prove to him that 
the English were wrong and had given him bad counsel (Best.2.489, 
to Fleury, 24 September 1742). He vigorously tries therefore to 
explain away French defeats in the Netherlands and in Germany. 
Even when defeated, the French at Strasbourg and at Dettingen 
showed great valor (Best.2603, to Frederick, 13 July 1743). He 
seeks to show France’s strength in other ways. Learning that 
Frederick is borrowing four hundred thousand florins in Amster- 
dam, he wants to tie him to France with a subsidy. The king 
would be impressed by such an action, and France could profit if, 
assuming Sweden’s former position, Prussia played in Europe 
the role of auxiliary to France (Best.2608, to Amelot, 21 July 
1743). In response to the suggestion Amelot doubts that Frede- 
rick would be impressed or tempted by an offer, but suggests 
Voltaire might make the proposals as coming from himself alone 
(Best.2616, 2 August 1743). Still regretting that Frederick believes 
France too weak to throw much weight in the balance of power, 
Voltaire asks Amelot for details about French might which will 
impress Frederick when they meet at Spa (Best.2615, 2 August 
1743, The Hague). To strengthen further his friendship with the 
Prussians, Voltaire gives a gift to the Prussian minister, the count 
von Podewils, with whom he is going to Spa and on whom he 
will depend in part to change Frederick’s impression of France 
(Best.2617, to Amelot, 6 August 1743). Amelot soon writes Vol- 
taire a letter filled with reflections to be passed on to Frederick. 
Their substance is that France has many resources and with 
Prussia’s support can save him from the jealousy of other princes 
of the Empire and of the court of Vienna, which will certainly try 
to regain Silesia. France was the key to his getting Silesia and is the 
key to keeping it (Best.2621, 11 August 1743). By joining France, 
Frederick rather than England can have the glory of pacifying all 
Europe. Voltaire reports on August 16 that he had used Amelot’s 
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information, that Podewils, feeling its urgency, told Frederick 
that the queen of Hungary still considered Prussia to be her 
enemy, that the same German minister described also to the 
king France’s strength and the vigor of her ministry. Podewils, 
he boasts, was obliged to be careful of his terms because he had so 
often previously reported France to be weak ‘on the word of so 
many foreign ministers’ (Best.2623, to Amelot, 16 August 1743). 

Much of the discussion of Voltaire and Frederick in Berlin, 
1743, concerned France’s strength. By jests at France’s expense, 
the king goaded Voltaire into supplying new details. On his 
return to Lille, Voltaire continued his efforts to prove that 
France was seriously engaged in war against the English and 
Dutch. He speaks of Louis’s army of 325,000 men, ready to 
march. The entire nation shows it has an ‘unbelievable ardour’ 
(Best.2690, to Frederick, 16 November 1743). Writing to Pode- 
wils from Paris, 12 December 1743, Voltaire stresses again the 
measures France has taken to increase her part in the war. Forti- 
fications in Alsace, Lorraine, and Flanders are overflowing with 
provisions and munitions. The nobility is giving money without 
complaint. The king is working every day and the ministers day 
and night. France will soon put on the sea forty-two combat 
ships and four hundred first-rank transports (Best.2699, to 
Podewils, 12 December 1743). French plans for a landing in 
England are seen by Voltaire as an additional sign of French 
vigour. Podewils should release the news of such preparations 
only to Frederick, but this is a cause in which Prussia would be 
interested (Best.2736, to Podewils, 21 February 1744). Voltaire 
reports to Amelot, March 1744, that the Dutch do not believe the 
debarkation will take place (Best.2739, 1 March 1744). To Pode- 
wils, 2 April, he writes that the defeat of the English at Minorca 
and the invasion plans have stretched the resources and courage 
of France, but they have struck fear into English hearts. For the 
French to have declared war after all these steps is a new sign that 
Frederick can have confidence in them (Best.2749, to Podewils, 
2 April 1744). 
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Many of the details Voltaire gave to Frederick were no doubt 
useful. The king needed constantly to gauge French strength. 
But his aims were, ironically enough, the opposite of what Vol- 
taire believed. He had broken the alliance with France, not 
because the latter was weak, but because she was too powerful. 
His goal, he says, was to conquer Silesia. That was his only reason 
for signing a treaty with France and Bavaria (ii.93). But France 
and Bavaria had other aims. The French ministry believed 
Austria was sufficiently weakened to be destroyed forever and 
wanted to replace her hegemony by a four-sided equilibrium: the 
queen of Hungary, who would control that kingdom, Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola; the Elector of Bavaria, who would 
be master of Bohemia, Tyrol, and Briagau; Prussia, with Lower 
Silesia; finally, Saxony, which would join Upper Silesia and 
Moravia to its other possessions. Since these powers would 
always rival one another, France would in fact play the role of 
arbiter and dominate the despots she had established, thus reviv- 
ing the key principle of Roman politics (ii.94). Frederick’s policy, 
on the other hand, had to be completely different. He intended to 
build the house of Brandenbourg rather than create rivals. It was 
essential therefore to give Austria a truce and allow her to 
recover and resist a France grown too strong: ‘Prudence therefore 
appeared to require of the king a modified scheme by which to 
establish a sort of balance between the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon. The queen of Hungary was at the edge of the precipice; 
a truce would give her the means of catching her breath’ (ii.94). 
For similar reasons, he soon changed the truce into a peace and 
abandoned France. Peace not only gave Austria a chance to 
rebuild her power. It gave Frederick time to prepare for war 
(iii.28). 

When Frederick returned to the alliance with France in 1744, 
it again was not because of Voltaire’s arguments that France was 
strong, but basically because Austria and England had in turn 
become powerful enough to control the empire and threatened 
also to push France into a forced peace detrimental to Prussia. 
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Frederick was worried because ‘The successes of the Austrian 
armies had caused their ambitions to blaze forth: There was no 
longer any doubt, they wanted to dethrone the Emperor; 
England’s king was working secretly for the same goal’ (p.27). 
He knew also that England and Austria planned to oblige France 
‘to come to peace terms in such a way that the guarantee of Silesia 
[for Prussia] would not be included’ (p.27). With all of his talk 
about the weak and effeminate French, Frederick encouraged 
Voltaire to prove France’s worth with information about her 
finances, armies, and plans for campaigns in Holland and England. 
The principal formula on which Frederick based his action, 
however, was the converse of Voltaire’s and amounted to this: if 
France is too powerful, abandon her; if France is too weak, 
assist her. 

If Voltaire in these years knew very little about Frederick’s 
true views on glory, his dedication to raison d’ état, his balance of 
power precepts for aiding the weak, he was equally inept in his 
efforts to implement another idea, an outgrowth of French policy, 
the creation of a rival to Austria and England by making Prussia 
the nucleus around which to rally a union of German princes. 
Voltaire hoped to gain the necessary solidarity by a project to 
secularize church lands, a move Frederick was supposed to favour. 
Voltaire delighted in the scheme. France would have to stay in 
the background, but perhaps Amelot could have the Emperor, 
Charles vi, broach ideas of this kind (Best.2661, to Amelot, 
8 October 1743). Instead of waiting for the Germain Diet, some 
of whose ministers were sold to Austria, the French minister 
might ask Charles to write to each prince, and their answers 
should be taken to Berlin to prove an association was already 
formed. Then the king of Prussia would have to declare himself, 
an idea expressed again and more urgently in a letter of Novem- 
ber 1743 (Best.2680). In promoting the project, however, Vol- 
taire did not want to appear too eager for fear of hurting the image 
ofa strong and firm France. During Voltaire’s visit Frederick had 
traveled in Swabia and Franconia ostensibly to gain support for 
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a union of German princes (Best.2657, 3 October 1743). On his 
return, Frederick wanted Valory to send a courier to Louis xv to 
find ‘what measures he would want to take to support the 
Emperor’. Voltaire, who heard of the proposed message, dis- 
approved of it, because Frederick was too vague and actually had 
no proposals to make. Valory’s refusal, according to Voltaire, 
gave the king ‘a new idea of the firmness’ of the French govern- 
ment (Best.2692, to Amelot, 24 November 1743). In this scheming 
to raise new German armies to fight by the side of France, Vol- 
taire favoured the leadership of the Margrave of Bayreuth over 
William of Hesse. The latter, he feared, was not attached to 
France and had lost his vigour. The Margrave of Bayreuth, with 
whom he had talked recently about a German army and who had 
appeared enthusiastic, was the General of the Circle of Franconia, 
had troops, friends, zeal, and good will for the Emperor. As 
brother-in-law to Frederick, he might be able to lead Frederick 
farther than he would go on his own (Best.2704, to Amelot, 
30 December 1743). 

Frederick was inclined to see the entire problem in another 
light. Voltaire’s efforts to prove France strong were, as we have 
seen, irrelevent according to Frederick’s principles. To prove 
French firmness by refusing to ascertain the ‘measures’ Louis 
would take in this matter was to Frederick downright unrealistic. 
By measures Frederick meant subsidy, the key to the whole ques- 
tion of an association army: ‘Another attempt was made to bring 
the princes of the Empire into an association. The landgrave of 
Hesse, the duke of Wiirttemberg, the elector of Cologne, and the 
elector of the Palatinate could be counted upon; the bishop of 
Bamberg had been shaken; but their assistance had to be bought: 
no money, no princes of Germany. France did not want to pay 
heed to the subsidies which it would have cost her, and the project 
failed a third time’ (iii.31). It is true the French ministers were 
feeling the financial pinch from over-extending their military and 
naval operations. But to encourage the association, then refuse to 
support it financially, and claim that this proved French strength, 
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as Voltaire did, was an expedient and rationalization little related 
to the situation in Germany. 

Another facet of the War of the Austrian Succession was the 
French campaign in the Netherlands. Voltaire tried to assist 
Amelot in Franco-Dutch affairs and saw France’s main contribu- 
tion to Prussia in this effort against Frederick’s potential enemies, 
England, Austria, and Holland, nations with which Prussia was in 
1743 still at peace. Voltaire advised Amelot that the key to Dutch 
hostility to France was van Haren, who must be won to her side. 
His estimate is that this young man has great courage and ability, 
that his reputation will be lasting. A republican at heart, he is in 
spite of appearances opposed to the faction of the prince of 
Orange. In reply Amelot admits that van Haren can stir the multi- 
tude, but doubts he will be drawn to a peaceable course, since he 
would lose too much personally. He agrees, nevertheless, that 
Voltaire should try to win him over. Voltaire claims van Haren is 
uncorruptible, but suggests in the same breath he may be vulner- 
able to glory and an ambassadorship. Van Haren wants to go to 
Turkey, but has shown great interest in Voltaire’s comment that 
Paris would be a better post. Voltaire believes time may alleviate 
van Haren’s hatred for France, and the Dutchman’s friendship 
for Voltaire soon appears well established (Best.2623, 16 August 
1743). Van Haren calls Voltaire his very dear friend and says he 
has many interesting items of news to send him, but for fear of 
interception must entrust others to pass them on to Voltaire 
(Best.2698, 10 December 1743). Voltaire sends this letter to 
Amelot as indication of ‘my zeal and my attachment’ and notes 
that there would have been more information if van Haren had 
not feared discovery or had been able to use a cipher (Best.2700, 
14 December 1743). 

Soon this effort in the Netherlands becomes related to the 
attempt to create the image of a strong France. Voltaire advises 
Amelot that many regents fear Flanders may become a theatre of 
war. If France put her armies into the Netherlands, the group for 
peace might be forced to join the warring group for the common 
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safety (Best.2704, to Amelot, 30 December 1743). Van Haren 
tries to give insight into the matter in a letter of 5 January 1744. 
He thinks most of the Dutch want peace. France by her renewed 
vigour has diminished her image of impotence. But it is not 
enough forFrance not to fear war. She must make the Dutch fear it. 
He suggests an army be sent to resist the allies in the Netherlands. 
The one danger is that the presence of armies may irritate the 
people into revolting and demanding a stadtholder (Best.2710, 
j January 1744). Voltaire passes to Amelot this information and 
the news that the warring party is trying to establish a stadthol- 
derate. The famous van Haren, he believes, will not enter into the 
plan. In April he thinks the states of Holland and West Frisia are 
ready to send a peace mission to France. He hopes his friend van 
Haren, the Bentincks, and the Fagels will not oppose this decision. 
The Dutch are in debt and need peace in spite of the plans of the 
English (Best.2718, 2758, 14 January, 20 April 1744). 

The surmise was wrong. The Dutch stayed in the war, and 
William 1v of Orange by a bloodless revolution became stadt- 
holder of the Netherlands and military leader of all the provinces. 
In the meantime, Frederick rejoined France in 1744. By the terms 
of the treaty the French were to keep up the campaign in Holland 
and also to move troops down the Danube to attack the Austrians. 
Voltaire in his Correspondence stresses only the Holland objective. 
In view of his personal contacts with Frederick and his minister 
Podewils, his silence about sending men to help Frederick seems 
strange, tantamount again to a failure to understand the situation, 
especially since he often voices fear during 1745 that Frederick 
will again abandon France as a weak and unworthy ally. French 
claims that they were serving Frederick by victories in Holland 
made no impression on the Prussian king. He even spoke scorn- 
fully of the famous French victory at Fontenoy, which saw the 
defeat of the allied forces in Holland under the duke of Cumber- 
land. The French claimed that Fontenoy and the capture of several 
strongholds in Flanders were ‘a considerable diversion’, but for 
Frederick, these victories were about as much help as “a battle 
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won on the banks of the Scamander or the capture of Peking’ 
(iii.109). 

Although Voltaire was a willing informant to the French 
ministry, he largely failed during the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession to win Frederick to French views. Some incompetence 
indeed seemed to cloud his activities in behalf of France. He made 
many mistakes in his evaluation of Frederick’s character, prin- 
ciples, and needs. He discounted his penchant for glory and at 
first attributed erroneously to him the motives of a philosopher 
prince. He misunderstood his reasons for abandoning and then 
rejoining the French. In the name of firmness he favoured delay- 
ing financial support to a New German union, although Frederick 
insisted such a subsidy was essential. He overlooked apparently 
the need for sending troops to Frederick’s aid in 1744-1745, an 
act which could have encouraged the king to continue the war in 
spite of the French losses Voltaire feared would cause Frederick 
to sign a separate peace (Best.2880). 

After victories of his armies at Hennersdorf and Kesselsdorf, 
Frederick by the treaty of Dresden forced Maria Theresa to con- 
firm the cession of Silesia to Prussia, 25 December 1745. Frederick 
by this act withdrew from the war. France continued its cam- 
paigns in Northern Italy and the Austrian Netherlands. Voltaire’s 
friend, René Louis de Voyer de Paulmy, marquis d’Argenson, 
had succeeded Amelot as foreign minister on 18 November 1744, 
and Voltaire became for him a kind of ‘little abbé de Saint-Pierre’, 
apparently composing dispatches related to negotiations (Best. 
2830, 2839). In April 1745 Louis xv granted Voltaire the position 
of historiographer of France (Best.2870). 

Argenson drew Voltaire more closely into the inner circle. 
When the Dutch sent troops to help king George resist plans by 
Charles Edward to take over the throne of England, the minister 
asked Voltaire to write a manifesto to the effect that the Dutch 
action was a violation of earlier treaty agreements with France 
and an infraction of international law. The minister employed 
Voltaire’s pen because he wanted the style to be ‘compact, 
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forceful, worthy of the majesty ofa conqueror’ (Best.2973, 27 Sep- 
tember 1745). No threats were to be used, but the form should 
carry the weight of a threat. With Argenson’s dismissal in 1746, 
following defeats in Italy, Voltaire’s participation even in the 
limited capacity of dispatch writer came to a close. By the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, October, 1748, the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession was ended. 

In November 1748 Frederick renewed earlier efforts to bring 
Voltaire to Berlin. By 10 July 1750, Voltaire was at Potsdam. He 
typically suggested to French authorities that because of his 
friendship with Frederick he could be of use to France: ‘another 
Frenchman near his Prussian majesty, a Frenchman zealous on 
behalf of king and homeland could not be absolutely useless’ 
(Best.3612, to marquis de Puisieulx, 7 August 1750). Brulard 
wrote Richard Talbot that Voltaire must be told he cannot be 
historiographer and at the same time absent and serving another 
king (Best.3634, 28 August 1750). During his stay from 1750 to 
1753 at the Prussian court, Voltaire did not in fact serve as 
negotiator or informant for France. He had frequent conversa- 
tions with Frederick and learned to understand something of his 
greatness and pettiness, his plans for reform, his treachery and 
craftiness. Often Voltaire comments on the skill with which 
Frederick directed the affairs of Prussia. 

If at times Voltaire was inclined to exaggerate his ability to 
influence friends in high position and miscalculated their goals or 
misunderstood their schemes, he had made serious attempts to be 
an active agent for France. When Argenson became minister, Vol- 
taire was drawn closer to the sources of policy and decision. As 
writer for his friend, he could gain insights about the workings of 
French diplomacy. During his stay at Frederick’s court, 1750- 
1753, he was impressed by the efficiency of the young king and 
by his reforms, but the Correspondence gives no evidence that he 
was ever taken behind the scenes and shown the basic objectives 
which determined Prussian policy. The conclusions to be drawn 
from the experiences of 1740-1753 seem fourfold: (1) Voltaire 
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learned many details about the aims, strength, and motives of the 
contending nations; (2) he observed first-hand the posture of 
kings and diplomats, their shrewdness, chicanery, and scale of 
values; (3) he must have seen clearly the weight of national 
prosperity, money, and goods in foreign affairs; (4) by Frederick’s 
chidings and example Voltaire was made acutely conscious of the 
importance of well trained officers and soldiers, sustained by 
competent leadership and national morale at home. These general 
considerations could later be of use to him in identifying the 
reasons behind national policies and the successes or failures of 
certain nations. As for the inner thoughts of a military and polit- 
ical genius like Frederick, Voltaire seems to have been largely a 
stranger to them. Voltaire’s descriptions of the advantages of a 
Franco-Prussian alliance appear obvious, yet static and rather 
verbal. It was Frederick’s account of France’s and Prussia’s 
objectives which gave life to the issues at stake. 

After 1756 Voltaire’s outlook on the world scene assumes a 
somewhat different character. His location in Switzerland, first at 
Montriond near Lausanne, then at Les Délices, next in Geneva, 
and finally at Ferney in 1758 gave him a less nationalistic, more 
detached view of politics, which it would have been hard to hold 
at Paris, Brussels, The Hague, at Berlin or at Potsdam: “Whether 
the citadel of Mahon be taken or not, whether the English fleets 
be victorious or beaten, that makes no difference to we Swiss who 
are the friends of everybody’ (Best.6196, 25 May 1756). Of the 
defeats of Frederick he can say he does not dislike ‘these little 
revolutions . . . they are entertaining . . . they strengthen philo- 
sophy’ (Best.6669, to Frangois Tronchin, 2 September 1757). 
A sort of world citizen, he is preoccupied with establishing peace 
among the nations fighting the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 

Friendship again became for Voltaire during this period an 
instrument of diplomacy, but in a new more serious sense. He 
was less inclined to vaunt his influence over public officials and to 
solicit letters from rulers attesting to his effectiveness as a negotia- 
tor. Much of this pretentiousness was set aside as he earnestly 
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strove to find the common ground on which leaders might agree. 
When his efforts failed, it was less because of his own mistakes 
than because of the unrelenting wills of the opposing forces. 
Early in the war the margravine of Bayreuth, sister of Frederick, 
tried with Voltaire to bring the Prussians to peace terms with the 
French, but without success. In a second attempt Voltaire asked 
the duke of Richelieu to serve as arbiter between the powers, and 
the duke and Frederick did write to one another (Best.6697, to 
Richelieu, 22 September 1757). Frederick was described as un- 
bending in his terms, since he insisted on making peace only in 
conjunction with his allies the British, and the treaty had to be 
completely honourable and glorious (Best.6698, Frederick to Vol- 
taire, 22 September 1757). After this failure Voltaire continued 
his attempts to soften Frederick’s pride by suggesting that loss of 
some of his conquests would not make him less respected 
(Best.6704, 25 September 1757). At the same time, he wanted to 
find out through Tencin if France would insist on crushing 
Frederick (Best.6706, to Tronchin, 27 September 1757). His own 
view of the situation took the following pattern. As Frederick 
grew weaker, Austria was growing stronger. Europe could not 
afford to let Austria become too strong, because if the latter broke 
with France and allied herself with England, the balance would be 
broken. On the other hand, Frederick had been in large part to 
blame for the situation and must suffer. Austria should regain 
Silesia. The Swedes should regain some territories in Pomerania. 
But Louis must save Frederick in order to preserve the equili- 
brium and establish again a durable peace similar to that of 
Westphalia (Best.6729, to Jean Robert Tronchin, 20 October 
1757). To accomplish these ends, Voltaire in his third effort to 
restore peace hoped to put the margravine of Bayreuth in touch 
with Louis xv by working through Tencin. He assured Tronchin 
that he had Frederick’s confidence and could pass along messages 
to him. Voltaire wanted to find out Tencin’s opinion from Tron- 
chin in order to speak with more firmness and assurance to the 
king (tbid.). The picture was complicated by France’s need in 
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any negotiation to satisfy the wishes of Austria and by the refusal 
of Prussia to make any sacrifices (Best.6803, to J. R. Tronchin, 
8 December 1757). Voltaire believed that Frederick, content to 
retain his glory while losing some of his states, should submit 
entirely to Louis’ arbitration (Best.6809, to J. R. Tronchin, 
10 December 1757). These hopes were based mainly on Frede- 
rick’s despair, but frequent mistakes and upsets of French armies 
put the damper on such plans (Best.6829, 20 December 1757). 
Writing to Tronchin, 29 January 1758, Voltaire still hoped the 
French would profit by the margravine’s willingness to serve as 
intermediary (Best.6913). Tencin, who apparently shared the 
margravine’s pacific sentiments, thanked her for writing him, but 
under the guidance of Bernis he did not push the affair for fear of 
offending madame de Pompadour, who favoured Austria 
(Best.6920, 2 February 1758; 6921, Voltaire to Tronchin, 3 Feb- 
ruary 1758). Referring to Tencin’s ‘sad letter’, ‘a letter which they 
dictated to him’, Voltaire feared that France was conducting the 
war as dupe of Austria, losing money and men to gain nothing 
while strengthening her traditional enemies (Best.6931, to Tron- 
chin, 9 February 1758; 7267, to Frederick, December 1758). Dis- 
consolate, Voltaire encouraged the margravine and Frederick to 
use the same means again. Within eighteen months the French 
court would be tired of exorbitant expenses for the benefit of 
Austria: “We are in a labyrinth from which we cannot emerge 
except in rivers of blood and over dead bodies: itis a very sad thing 
to have to uphold a ruinous war on sea for several acres of ice in 
Acadia and to see armies of one hundred thousand men melting 
away in Germany without being able to claim one acre of land 
there’ (Best.6935, to Tronchin, 12 February 1758). 

Voltaire’s ideas during this period, 1756-1757, seem in many 
respects to have been sound. France, which could have been 
meeting the challenge of England, was throwing men and money 
into Germany to crush Frederick and Prussia, the best possible 
bulwark against France’s traditional enemy Austria. Only 
England and Austria could be expected to gain, and the fact that 
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Austria did not, was hardly the fault of France. It is little wonder 
that Voltaire cried for the return to the Westphalia type of balance. 
If Voltaire is at all illogical in his reasoning, itis in his expectations 
that Frederick should relinquish Silesia, a gambit, to be sure, 
which would allow France the advantage of turning her full 
attention toward England, but which so far as the balance within 
the Empire was concerned, would diminish Prussia’s power as 
well as prestige and would raise Austria to her earlier status. Both 
Voltaire and Frederick fear these eventualities. It is pertinent that 
in their evaluations of the power situation during the early years 
of the war Voltaire and Frederick see eye to eye on two key 
elements. First, consistent with Voltaire’s understanding of the 
situation, Frederick clearly explains in the Histoire de la Guerre de 
sept ans that because of the foes surrounding him, Austria, 
Russia, Saxony, France, and Poland, the preservation of his state 
is threatened and also the House of Brandenbourg (iv.38). Vol- 
taire rightfully fears the consequences. Second, Voltaire is 
convinced that France is the loser in its commitments with 
Austria. Frederick calls this an ‘unfavourable and unnatural 
alliance, the burden of which France bore, an alliance from 
which the House of Austria was to draw all the benefit and 
advantage’ (iv.225). 

Where Frederick and Voltaire are at odds is in the weight they 
give to the British. It could very well have been this difference 
which made Voltaire, in his early efforts to reach an agreement 
between France and Prussia, underestimate Frederick’s will to 
resist. Madame de Pompadour, under the influence of Kaunitz 
and Staremberg, was incapable, as both Voltaire and Frederick 
point out, of acting in France’s best interests and breaking with 
Austria, unless Austria’s demands for Silesia were met. Nothing 
remained, therefore, Voltaire thought, but to move Frederick’s 
will. Frederick, however, had the virtue of seeing advantages in 
his own situation. He enumerates them lucidly. He is not blind in 
the stubbornness with which he holds on. Essentially he has 
confidence in England. Frederick’s confidence is based on the 
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brillance and integrity of William Pitt, the English war-minister: 
‘Having acceded to the direction of affairs, he applied the entire 
extent of his genius to making his homeland the mistress of the 
seas, and thinking with greatness and elevation, he was indignant 
about the Klosterseven Convention [September, 1757]... . The 
first steps of his new career were directed to having even the 
memory of this shameful treaty abolished’ (iv.177).By the Kloster- 
seven treaty king George had arranged to have Cumberland dis- 
charge his army of Hessians and Hanoverians, which left Frede- 
rick open to attack from both the east and west. Pitt’s measures to 
change the situation were sorely needed anda great morale builder 
for the Prussians. In addition, Frederick praises the annual sub- 
sidies Pitt obtained for Prussia and the fact that Pitt also sent 
envoys to Russia and Sweden to change the views held by rulers 
of those courts. New activity, Frederick feels, was apparent in 
every branch of the British government (iv.178). In spite of 
moments of despair, therefore, Frederick found encouragement 
in the new English leadership. His own success at Rossback 
helped sustain his courage. He had, too, the inner conviction, 
often expressed in the Histoire de mon temps, that a chance turn of 
events could change the tide in his favour. The main distinction 
between Frederick’s evaluation of the situation and Voltaire’s is 
that the former believed in English might, a factor Voltaire failed 
to emphasize in the beginning years of the war, but which he was 
to recognize later. It must be added, however, in Voltaire’s favour 
that Frederick’s confidence in the English even under Pitt’s guid- 
ance was a gamble which the past performance of his ally had 
often proved unjustified. 

As the war continued, Voltaire’s analysis of events continued 
to be sound and perhaps to improve in certain respects. Although 
the presence of Choiseul, appointed in 1758, brought Voltaire 
more closely in contact with the French government, the charac- 
ter of the new minister had flaws which often added a ridiculous, 
even grotesque element to the scene in face of the high stakes of 
the war in lives and limbs. 
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Choiseul planned to use Voltaire as a go-between with Frede- 
rick: “I make you the master of passing along to his Prussian 
Majesty everything I write to you’ (Best.7551, Choiseul to Vol- 
taire, 20 April 1759). He of course would expect in return news of 
Frederick. The arrangement could take an unexpected turn. A 
crisis of sorts is soon threatened concerning verses Frederick had 
written in derision of Louis xv and answering verses written by 
Palissot for Choiseul. Choiseul said he would release his verses in 
mockery of Frederick’s homosexuality only if Frederick released 
his (Best.7586, Voltaire to Frederick, 17 May 1759; 7600, Choiseul 
to Voltaire, 28 May 1759). He confides to Voltaire that he thinks 
Frederick is far froma hero and more ofa scoundrel than anything 
else. Voltaire is to goad Frederick into making remarks about 
Choiseul, so that the latter can better judge his real intentions ina 
later difficult or dangerous moment (Best.7666, 6 July 1759). 
Affairs are slow in taking a more serious direction. Voltaire 
through the duchess of Saxe-Gotha again tries to have Frederick 
make concessions to permit peace (Best.7752, September 1759). 
Frederick replies that he now has left only his honour and will 
conserve it ‘at the cost of my blood’ (Best.7762, 22 September 
1759). Choiseul, calling Frederick in a letter to Voltaire little 
better than a drunken don Quixote, who ought to remember the 
humiliating circumstances in which he wrote to Richelieu for 
peace, accuses the king of lacking good faith when he uses his so- 
called faithful allies as an excuse for avoiding negotiations 
(Best.7859, Choiseul to Voltaire, 12 November 1759). Not con- 
tent to be an intermediary for the two sides, Voltaire wants to 
serve France again as informant and asks Argental to point out to 
Choiseul the ways in which Voltaire could serve. He is on close 
terms with the Palatinate elector, with the duke of Wiirttemberg, 
with the house of Gotha. He is a friend of the prince of Hesse. He 
has friends in England. All of these connections permit him to 
travel without arousing the least suspicion. Choiseul should not 
ask for peace, but make it desired by certain powers, or at the 
least he should bring them to declaring intentions on which an 
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honourable peace may be founded (Best.7869, to Argental, 
15 November 1759). 

These conclusions he draws from the vantage point of Geneva, 
where he is visited often by men conversant with the affairs of 
many countries, travelers from various nations, English ministers, 
German, Austrian, Prussian, and Russian officials (Best.7869). 
The Genevans, he claims, correspond more profusely than any 
other people in the world and are well informed of everything 
that goes on in Europe. They know all the news of Germany four 
days before it reaches the French court (Best.7939). This knowl- 
edge no doubt gives him even greater confidence in his ideas. He 
is convinced that only Spain is in a position to mediate and to 
threaten if one nation does not accept her terms. Canada is an 
eternal cause for disputes. Frederick would like peace and should 
be allowed to make it, because Prussia is a necessary counter- 
weight: ‘Luc is a good-for-nothing, I know, but must one ruin 
oneself to destroy a scoundrel whose existence is necessary’ 
(Best.7882, 24 November 1759). Voltaire again offers his help. 
He could visit the Palatinate elector and the duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha, even go to London. He would travel anywhere to win the 
peace (Best.7891, 30 November 1759). By his efforts he will be 
the desk upon which Choiseul may sign the treaty (Best.7892). 
Voltaire believes apparently that France should surrender Canada, 
withdraw her troops from Germany, and abandon her alliance 
with Austria for advantages in the Netherlands. At least, Frede- 
rick interpreted this to be his meaning (Best.7903, 4 December 
1759). Ina letter of 20 December 1759 Choiseul says he had told 
Louis xv about the desk upon which the peace could be written. 
He now lacked only a suitable treaty to sign (Best.7935). France 
would like peace in Germany in order to conduct more effectively 
her war with England, but whether France loses her American 
possessions or not, France can still destroy the Prussian power 
(Best.7935, 20 December 1759). 

Choiseul didnotask Voltaire to travelas a secretagent for France, 
and soon in fact misunderstanding troubles their relationship. 
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Voltaire is reproached, although not too severely, for having 
passed on too many of the minister’s intimate thoughts to Fre- 
derick, who had to his own advantage been able to forward some 
of Choiseul’s letters to England (Best.7977, 14 January 1760). If 
Voltaire uses part of another letter, he should copy and interpret 
it and admit that he had been scolded for his past indiscretion. 
Using Choiseul’s letter of 20 December 1759, Voltaire follows 
instructions and in his 15 February 1760 letter to Frederick sum- 
marizes the situation, which calls for concessions on both sides, 
but still leaves France [Voltaire cites Choiseul] able to menace 
Prussian power (Best.8023). Frederick chidingly replies ina poem 
that peace will be Voltaire’s real masterpiece if he can bring it off, 
that if Virgil wrote verses as good as Voltaire’s, the Latin poet 
never made a peace (Best.8036, 24 February). Choiseul soon 
insists that for France not to fight in Germany, England must first 
stop fighting. If, therefore, Frederick has the secret of bringing 
the English to terms, he should use it (Best.8069, 13 March 1760). 
Frederick immediately belittles all French propositions as absurd 
(Best.8083, 26 March 1760). To Chenneviéres Voltaire mentions 
that Breda is suggested as the place for peace conferences, but adds 
that no doubt before sucha meeting the bloodletting will continue 
in Westphalia (Best.8089, 31 March 1760). He is afraid he has dis- 
pleased Choiseul in the function of go-between with Frederick 
(Best.8143, to Argental, 27 April 1760). In a letter of 1 May 1760, 
Frederick announces there will be noconference at Breda, that he is 
tired of waiting for his enemies and of their excessive demands. 
Choiseul, he thinks, isa fool who cannot stay in office much longer 
(Best.8148). Choiseul in turn becomes more and more committed 
to letting the war move along. Voltaire is to let Frederick see 
France’s scorn for his person and threats (Best.8190, 25 May 1760). 
Writing to Frederick, 30 May 1760, Voltaire reports that Choiseul 
cannot act according to his own views, but France hasno wish tosee 
Frederick oppressed and thinks he should keep Silesia (Best.82 04). 
He advises Choiseul against the tone of the May 25 letter, and the 
minister accepts his advice (Best.8217, 5 June 1760; 8235, 16 June). 
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After the victories of the Austrians at Landshut, Voltaire is sure 
the peace must follow soon (Best.8289, 5 July 1760). Choiseul is 
content. It is to France’s glory that the English insist on support- 
ing Frederick. They will ruin themselves for him (Best.8310, 
18 July 1760). Voltaire thinks that if Frederick is completely 
defeated, France will be arbiter for the empire (Best.8326, 19 July 
1760). Meanwhile, Choiseul has heard that Frederick thinks him 
‘foolish and inconsistent’ and wants to know why (Best.85 40, 
12 October 1760). 

During this second period of the war, 1758-1760, Voltaire’s 
ideas have not undergone much change. He is still convinced that 
France and Prussia both need peace. With the occurrence of 
Prussian losses, he is inclined to see France as guarantor of Fre- 
derick’s continued influence in Germany. France should prevent 
the predominance of Austria by preserving the power of Prussia. 
His views, however, usually fall upon deaf ears. Choiseul often 
seems committed to the destruction of Frederick out of personal 
animosity, and the Prussian king rightfully underscores the 
French minister’s incompetence and immaturity. Voltaire’s plan 
to base a peace on the mutual interests of the two nations seems 
wise given the political facts of the day. They are unsound only 
in a psychological sense because Choiseul and Frederick both 
wanted to win at all costs. Choiseul apparently hoped to weaken 
the English by making them pour more money and supplies into 
Germany. His means to this goal was to try to crush Frederick by 
French might, which meant that France was hindered in her 
overseas struggle against England. Voltaire was powerless to turn 
him from this illogical approach. Frederick, too, seemed moti- 
vated by desperate, although more reasonable goals. After 
France had lost Guadeloupe, Quebec, and Niagara to the English, 
as well as establishments near Pondichéry, and suffered serious 
naval defeats, Frederick felt she could be separated from Austria, 
but his emissaries soon convinced him that the French court was 
still the slave of her ally (v.41). The war had to continue. In his 
opinion, French overtures for peace were a device to gain time 
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and delay English naval preparations (v.106). If Voltaire’s efforts 
for peace from 1758 to 1760 seem statesmanlike and above purely 
nationalistic motives, both Frederick and Choiseul reflect a very 
different political view: before peace can be discussed, one’s 
nation must have gained by its maneuvers a position of strength. 
Frederick’s success would have, in fact, accomplished Voltaire’s 
aim to preserve Prussia as a balance to Austria. Choiseul’s goal of 
destroying Frederick would, in Voltaire’s opinion, weaken 
France, whereas England, with a freer hand on the seas, would 
grow stronger, and Austria, unchecked by Prussia, would impose 
her sway in Germany. 

The next few years, 1761-1763, proved the validity of Voltaire’s 
main thesis that France was the greatest loser in this war. More 
and more he sensed that England would emerge triumphant, in 
part because of French blunders, in part because of her use of new 
administrative devices in her colonial enterprises, because of her 
emphasis on sea power, because of her new philosophy and freer 
intellectual climate. 

Holding the offices both of foreign affairs and of war, Choiseul 
found his burdens by 1761 even greater (Best.8953, 11 April). 
Voltaire, discouraged with his peace efforts, seems convinced that 
cannons and bayonnets henceforth will be the true negotiators 
(Best.8965, 22 April 1761). France’s difficulties, loss of Pondi- 
chéry and the Leeward Islands, mean for him that the end of 
hostilities is the only answer (Best.9137, 2 August 1761). France, 
he fears, is in a sad situation and will suffer a decline for several 
years. As for the fate of Frederick, he is surrounded by Russians 
who say they will take Colberg and by Germans who claim that 
the siege is raised. Voltaire can only reply in the manner of the wit 
who said: ‘Some believe the Cardinal is dead; others believe him 
alive; I do not believe either’ (Best.9352, to duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha, 9 November 1761). After the death of Elizabeth of Russia 
and the peace between Peter 111 and Frederick, the latter’s for- 
tunes in fact rise again. Voltaire complains that the Parisians meet 
only Parisians, whereas he must meet at Geneva people from all 
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countries, and ‘all nations insult and scorn us’ (Best.9606, to 
Argental, 4 April 1762). The loss of Martinique and the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet are new blows to the sinking reputation of 
France. The French are wrong, Voltaire says, to take Peter light- 
ly. He has joined with the English and Prussians, ‘people still less 
to be despised’ (Best.9646, 15 May 1762). Voltaire warns the 
French that they must evaluate the world scene again and adjust 
accordingly. Choiseul should make peace at all costs (Best.9880, 
6 September 1762). Voltaire admires the English for their philo- 
sophy, commerce, and victorious fleets: “The English were for a 
long time more stupid than we, it is true, but you can see how 
they have reformed themselves. They now have no monks nor 
convents, but they have victorious fleets; their clergy produces 
good books and begets children; their peasants have made infer- 
tile lands fertile; their commerce encircles the globe, and their 
philosophers have taught us truths we did not suspect. I confess 
I am jealous, when I cast my eyes on England’ (Best.9981, to 
La Chalotais, 6 November 1762). Voltaire believes the colonial 
losses of France are due largely to her failure to see that a com- 
pany of commerce in India and elsewhere must be a military com- 
pany ready to defend its possessions arms in hand: “We have 
always been unfortunate abroad. Pondichéry has been taken from 
us twice, Quebec four times, and I do not believe we can for long 
hold out in Asia and America against our rivals’ (Best.10532, to 
M. Gilly, 1764). He repeatedly regrets the superiority of England 
on land and sea. 

The results in 1763 of the treaty of Paris between France and 
England, which established England as the strongest naval and 
world power, and of the treaty of Hubertusburg between Prussia 
and Austria, which, leaving Silesia to Frederick, restored in Ger- 
many the pre-war situation, could not have been easily foreseen. 
Chance played too great a part in the outcome. But Voltaire had 
expressed numerous valid insights. First, he knew that the war 
would be ruinous for France. While helping Austria against 


Prussia, she was losing her fight with England. Second, he believed 
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in the importance of a Protestant German rival to Catholic 
Austria, and this counterbalance, Prussia, was well established at 
the end of the conflict. Third, although somewhat late in the war, 
he recognized the tremendous weight in the balance given to 
England by commerce and seapower. He saw in her, because of her 
new philosophy, a nation of the future, to be imitated by France. 
Ifsome of his insistence upon a negotiated peace seems naive, it is 
because his arguments considered national interests more than the 
ambitions of individuals. He supposed that leaders would sacrifice 
in whole or in part basic goals, whereas they assumed they still had 
the means to win them. 

In Voltaire’s non-providential account of the nations of the 
earth, new emphasis is placed on the characteristics of many coun- 
tries scattered widely over the continents. If Europe is the pre- 
dominant concern, a new interest is taken in African, American, 
and Asian states, their governments, faiths, climates, industries, 
commerce, agriculture, sciences. Voltaire is inclined to see history 
as the product of rivaling forces engendered by varying civiliza- 
tions and cultures. As a person dealing in probabilities rather than 
in the certitude of some doctrine, Voltaire has a sense for the pull 
of unfolding events which often seem to carry men and nations 
along ina movement which may be history’s own, not mankind’s, 
but the consequences of intellect are not discounted. The ideas 
which guide a nation may prevail in the world by the success they 
gain for a state in power, possessions, and wealth on the one hand 
or on the other by the promise they may offer of an orderly 
status quo. The Moslems, for example, because of their close 
union of religion and nation, the superiority of their thought in the 
arts and sciences, were for a time able to extend their rule over 
much of North Africa and Europe. Domestic power yielded 
foreign power for them. The Tartars, after conquering the Chi- 
nese, valued the stabilizing influence of Chinese laws and govern- 
ment and were assimilated in large part because of the intellectual 
greatness of the defeated country. Nations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Voltaire implies, must constantly seek new intellectual 
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ingredients leading to physical powerand to moral strength if they 
are to survive. At the same time, if history is in broad terms the 
clash of ideas and of the forces they create, these ideas depend in 
great part on their agents, the personalities holding them. The 
emotional needs of a Frederick 11 or of a Choiseul may influence 
their nations as well as considerations of raison d’ état. Force of 
character, a personal friendship, a gift to an envoy, a bluff skil- 
fully executed, the ability to find areas of mutual interest, affect 
negotiations. Voltaire is inclined to expect very little of human 
nature because of his own efforts as negotiator. His approach to 
international politics, if endowed with comprehensiveness of 
view learned from the study of history, is at the same time not 
blind to the selfish intentions ofa great many rulers and diplomats. 
Cold calculation and continual re-examination must be practiced 
if the wiser ruler is to know the true worth of his own nation in 
relation to the power of others. During the period 1740-1748, Vol- 
taire seems more interested in France’s goals than in peace. With- 
out scruple he works to steer Prussia or the Netherlands toward 
French objectives. That he sometimes fails results mostly from his 
own mistakes and the political shrewdness of Frederick, who 
repeatedly calls the tune by which the French are to dance. If 
from 1756 to 1763 he by contrast assumes the role of world 
citizen and claims from his vantage point near Geneva that peace 
should be based in a balance favorable to all Europe, he is moti- 
vated strongly by his distrust of French policy. He senses that the 
French are losing the war and that their moves are benefiting 
other nations, above all the ascendant British people. Realism 
demands peace in spite of the pride of ministers and the selfish 
motives of profiteers. The experience of history and of inter- 
national politics makes Voltaire usually see rationality in com- 
bination with the instincts, passions, and unpredictable power con- 
siderations which compromise it. 
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With extensive knowledge of the evolutions of many nations and 
with some understanding of the political design and maneuver of 
his day, Voltaire has strong convictions and thoughtful inter- 
pretations about the aims of foreign policy and the part of error 
and confusion in its practice. The expectations he shares are 
based usually on a cautious and doubting approach to persons and 
events. He is usually not optimistic about the success of an enter- 
prise, unless its goals appeal to the selfish interests of a leader or to 
the aspirations and capabilities for power of his nation. It is no 
surprise, therefore, to encounter Voltaire’s largely negative reac- 
tions to some of his century’s instruments for preventing con- 
flict, namely, international law, peace projects, and enlightened 
despotism. 

To give proper perspective to Voltaire’s remarks about secular 
international law, it is necessary to start with his attitude toward 
an earlier and rival legal system, the supranational law of the 
church, which demanded obedience of all Christian states. Well- 
established during the middle ages, canon law, known as the 
Corpus juris canonict, continued to wield some influence during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This ecclesiastical source of 
authority had made about the relation of church and state assump- 
tions which earlier had impeded both nationalism and the rise of 
international law theory. 

It is a dogma of the church, Voltaire complains, that the com- 
mand of god and pope is the ultimate law. Only this attitude, he 
says, can explain the church’s position in the history of Europe. 
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Remnants of its ambition for universal monarchy are to be found 
in all Christian countries. Each ruler has a cardinal in Rome. The 
pope expresses himself as if he had the divine right either to grant 
powers to sovereigns or to withhold them (M.xiv.167; Siècle de 
Louis x1V, 1751). In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, cardinals 
were the virtual heads of almost all kingdoms (M.xii.242; Essar, 
1754). The belief that the pope should guide the destiny of Europe 
is still persistent and extensive, Voltaire says. Ridiculous as it may 
seem, this simple priest has the ambition to raise himself above 
emperors and kings. From Minorca to France there is no state in 
Europe which the popes have not controlled either in fact by sedi- 
tion or in idea by their bulls (M.xxiv.5 47, Remarques pour servir de 
supplément al’ Essai sur les mœurs, 1763). Hardly a priest exists in 
Rome, Voltaire jokes, who has not learned in his theology courses 
that the pope must be sovereign of the world, a claim based on 
Matthew, xv1, 18: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build 
my Church’. According to Voltaire, the argument that this is a 
reference to the spiritual world alone would be brutally answered 
in word and deed by a Gregory vu. ‘Sinner, it refers to the ter- 
restrial’, the pope would say. He would then curse you and have 
you hanged if he could (M. xviii.428; Dictionnaire philosophique). 
Voltaire warns that these claims of the popes to have the pre- 
dominant voice, to impose their desires on the state system of 
Europe, to have their own sovereignties within the empire, are 
contrary to good politics and reason. Such claims have created 
strife for more than seven hundred years (M.xxvii.196; Droits des 
hommes, 1768). 

Voltaire’s amusement at the absurdity of the popes’ ambitions 
was justifiably sobered by the realization that their sway, lacking 
physical might, nevertheless, at one time constituted a genuine 
threat to the nations of Europe. The church’s canon law, it should 
be remembered, was conceived as universal and binding through- 
out Christendom. In addition to its intervention in spiritual ques- 
tions, this lawinterfered in the domestic and international affairs of 
states. Rulers could be coerced by the threat of excommunication 
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and punishment in the next world. The popes awarded religious 
titles to kings, for example, rex catholicus for the king of Spain, 
rex christianissimus for the king of France, fidei defensor for the 
king of England. The popes believed that because of their spir- 
itual mission and function, they were supreme arbitrators for all 
Christian rulers. Refusal to obey their decisions could result in the 
formal removal of a king or of an emperor. By papal order their 
subjects might be discharged from duties to their sovereign. 
According to one concept, the pope was the master of the world 
with rights of dividing disputed territories among nations. In 
1493 pope Alexander vi was believed to have the authority to 
divide the New World between Spain and Portugal. It was held, 
too, on the basis of scriptural passages that the two swords, repre- 
senting both spiritual and temporal power, were in the final ana- 
lysis securely in the hands of the pope. When the latter gave his 
support to king or emperor by coronation, he kept, it was main- 
tained, dominion over the temporal as well as the spiritual power 
bestowed upon the new ruler’. 

These claims to temporal power were often disputed by the 
facts of princely behaviour and by opposing doctrines. The legal 
position which goes with the popes’ efforts to model Europe 
according to their plans by establishing the will of the church 
through a divine, universal, and supranational law has been well 
expressed, Voltaire says, in Roberto Bellarmine’s statement to the 
effect that ‘the pope is above all laws, can make just what is un- 
just, potest de injustitia facere justitiam, papa est supra jus, contra 
jus, et extra jus (M.xxvii.210; Droits des hommes, 1768). Trying 
to refute William Barclay of Aberdeen’s denial of the temporal 
power of the pope, Bellarmine in his De potestate summi pontificis 
in rebus temporalibus went so far as to maintain the pope had the 
indirect right to depose unworthy rulers. Voltaire, therefore, 
labels him the champion, along with Mariana, Suarez, and Molina, 
of the doctrine of regicide (M.xii.558). The theory that the pope 


1 Arthur Nussbaum, 4 Concise his- 
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is above all laws, an opinion supported by most Roman theolo- 
gians, is above reproach, Voltaire pretends mockingly. After all, 
the court of Rome must be held in great reverence for the magic 
it can perform. Because of Rome we have indulgences, ‘the 
faculty of drawing souls from purgatory, the authorization to 
marry our sisters-in-law and our nieces one after the other, the 
canonization of st Ignatius, the assurance of going to paradise by 
wearing the scapulary; but these benefits are not perhaps a reason 
for retaining the goods of others’ (M.xxvii.210-211). 

Politics and reason demand that everyone should enjoy his own 
goods and that every state should be independent. These two 
natural laws, Voltaire insists, have been continually violated by 
the church. The rights of the Normans over Naples were based 
on their defeat of the Sarrasins and their liberation of the peoples 
of Naples and Sicily, who obeyed the Normans out of admiration 
and gratitude. The bishops of Rome, who were certainly not 
lords suzerain of Naples, had no right to grant this territory in 
fief to anyone. Even if Robert Guiscard for fear of excommunica- 
tion had sworn fealty to the pope, the act would not have given 
the latter any right over the kingdom. The custom of making 
emperors and princes dependent on the pope by means of bulls is 
no more than a seven-hundred year old abuse, and the antiquity 
of the practice of misappropriation is not a good argument for it: 
‘if antiquity made errors sacred and placed them beyond reach, 
we would all have to go to Rome to plead our cases in matters of 
marriage, of a will, and of a tithe; we would have to pay taxes 
imposed by legates; it would be necessary to take up arms every 
time the pope announced a crusade; we would buy indulgences in 
Rome; we would deliver the souls of the dead with money; we 
would believe in sorcerers, in magic, in the power of relics over 
devils; each priest could send devils into the body of heretics; 
every prince who had a dispute with the pope would lose his 
sovereignty. All of that is as ancient as or more ancient than the 
supposed vassalage of a kingdom, which by its nature has to be 
independent’ (M.xxvii.199; Droits des hommes, 1768). 
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Papal claims over Sicily and Ferrara are for Voltaire just as 
groundless. When duke Victor Amadeus of Savoy, he says, took 
possession of Sicily in 1713 by terms of the peace of Utrecht, the 
pope sought to excommunicate the entire kingdom of Sicily. He 
wanted to enslave the Sicilians, but failed. The pope then tried to 
abolish the court of the Sicilian monarchy in 1715 by a bull. The 
precariousness of his authority in temporal matters then became 
even more evident: ‘the court refused to accept its own abolition; 
the holy father ordered all of the churches of the island to be 
closed, and no one was to pray unto god. But the people wor- 
shipped god in spite of him in several cities. Count Maffei, envoy 
to the pope from the king [Victor Amadeus], held an audience 
with the holy father. Clement x1 wept frequently and disavowed 
just as frequently the promises he made. People said of him: ‘he 
resembles Saint Peter, he weeps and denies’. Maffei, who found 
him in tears, because the majority of churches were still open in 
Sicily, said to him: “Holy Father, weep when we close them, and 
not when we open them” ’ (M.xxvii.202). In Ferrara, the pope 
was more successful, but his acquisition of that state was an usur- 
pation involving the excommunication of Cesare of Este and the 
assistance of Henry 1v (M.xxvii.203). The usurpations of the 
Greek island of Castro, known to the ancients as Lesbos, and of 
Ronciglione were likewise unjust and done in an even more 
cowardly manner. The other domains of the papacy, the acquisi- 
tions made by Jules 11 and Alexander vi, were fraudulently ob- 
tained by the most terrifying means. It may be accurately said in 
fact ‘that the popes have not one inch of land under their sover- 
eignty which has not been acquired by turmoil and fraud’ 
(M.xxvii.210). In their bid for possessions the popes violate the 
rights of independent states and renounce the spirit of their reli- 
gion. By their actions, according to Voltaire, they reveal the 
basest of passions, their unworthiness as either spiritual or tem- 
poral leaders, the impotence of their yearnings for power. 

Asabsurd for Voltaire as the aspirations of the popes to territory 
is the tradition by which the popes crown the heads of European 
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states. If a prince conquered a country or even just hoped to 
conquer it, the popes would often grant it to him ‘in the name of 
Saint Peter’. It can be said that they have ‘granted all of the king- 
doms, except those of heaven’. This prerogative has often led to 
situations which have embarrassed the church and has shown the 
fanciful character of its sanction. When Charlemagne became 
ruler of the empire of the west, it was by force of arms. The people 
of Rome in their poverty and weakness could not possibly have 
disposed of the empire and given it to Charlemagne. It was an 
absurdity, too, when the lawyers of the pope said that Leon 111 
gave the empire to Charlemagne. The pope, like the Roman 
people, had nothing to give. His pretentiousness was not com- 
patible with politics, reason, the words of god, with a religion 
supposedly founded on poverty, equality, and hatred for riches. 
Jules 11, too, in theory gave the territories of Louis x11 to emperor 
Maximillian. It was a revealing blow to papal prestige when Maxi- 
millian was unable to take possession of them. The dead serious- 
ness with which the court of Rome insisted on naming every 
emperor from Charlemagne on was the reason Swift in his Tale 
of the Tub said that ‘My Lord Peter had gone completely mad, and 
that his brothers Martin and John wanted to have him shut up by 
relatives’ consent’. But these events are nothing in comparison 
with the sweeping donation by which Alexander vi invested 
Spain and Portugal with the East and West Indies. That amounted 
to giving away almost all the earth: ‘he might as well give in dona- 
tion the globes of Jupiter and Saturn along with their satellites’ 
(M.xviii.421). 

Voltaire, because of his knowledge of history and his acquain- 
tance with international politics, sees the claims of the church 
as a former threat to national sovereignty and at the same time 
views its supranational law as an anachronism, to be laughed 
out of existence. He is no less concerned with the doctrines of 
the international law theorists of his day, with the place their 
ideas might possibly have in the rough and tumble of national 
rivalries. 
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Interest in secular natural law was renewed in the seventeenth 
century. An offshoot from it, the law of nations or international 
law, received its first extensive treatment at that time and con- 
tinued to be studied and systematized during the following cen- 
tury. Ifthe dictates of Machiavelli’s Prince (1513) seemed for prac- 
tical purposes to prevail, Grotius nevertheless treated natural law, 
the universal law of rationality, in secular fashion and with great 
thoroughness in On the law of war and peace (1623-1624). More 
important to modern thought, he distinguished it from jus gen- 
tium, the law of nations, which treats of the more specific mutual 
obligations and bonds among nations or rulers. To this inter- 
national law he attached great value. He conceived it as a unified 
whole, traced its implications, and amply illustrated its rules with 
concrete examples, unfortunately, too often with citations from 
antiquity. For Pufendorf, on the other hand, the distinction broke 
down, and international law in his On the law of nature and nations 
(1672) is no more than a moralistic code, that is, a sort of law of 
reason and morality which holds among nations, what Grotius in 
fact had called natural law, perhaps a thin, fragile thread, but for 
Pufendorf a potent and binding force. Hobbes, to the contrary, 
emphasized the absence of any law among nations. For him inter- 
national law in the Leviathan (1651) is no more than natural law. 
By his definition such law means the rule, not of higher reason, as 
for Grotius and Pufendorf, but of man’s passions, of his animal 
striving to possess all within his grasp and to remain at the same 
time secure. For him, only the law of survival at all costs obtains 
among nations and among individuals who are without civil law. 
In the Esprit des lois (1748), Montesquieu by continuing this dis- 
cussion as to the nature of man, his institutions, and law tried also 
to determine the posture which nations must adopt toward one 
another. This brief summary from Machiavelli to Montesquieu, 
indicating in broad outline only certain salient characteristics of 
the international law theory of the time, is a backdrop for Vol- 
taire’s thought (Nussbaum, pp.107-114, 147-150). Rather than 
treat in detail the systems of any one of these theorists, the purpose 
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is to find Voltaire’s reaction to their treatises. In his commentary 
he reaches conclusions which constitute his own ideas on inter- 
national law. 

Machiavelli’s comments on dealings among princes and states 
disturb Voltaire. He seems to have given some early recognition 
to the political genius of Machiavelli in unpublished editions of the 
Siècle de Louis xıv. The only evidence, however, is that Frede- 
rick protests against Voltaire’s praise of such a vicious writer. 
Voltaire admits that he had admired Machiavelli’s style, but in his 
letters to Frederick soon joins in condemning the Prince. As for 
its political precepts, they give tyrants only a passing ascendency, 
‘as poison can bring about an inheritance’, but truly great men, he 
warns Frederick, never stoop to such tricks (Best.1412, 31 March 
1738; 1443, 20 May 1738). He is enthusiastic over the latter’s plan 
to refute Machiavelli and teach virtue rather than crime. Not to 
appear too altruistic, Frederick likes to stress the practical for- 
mula: it is in the self interest of rulers to be virtuous (Best.1899, 
25 April 1739; 1921, 16 May 1739). His Anti-Machiavel, imbued 
with the spirit of the Henriade, will encourage and propagate the 
great and generous feelings and ideas of Henry 1v (Best.1937, 
26 June 1739). The continual preachment of good intentions by 
Frederick and Voltaire is at times nauseating in its exaggeration 
and mutual flattery. Voltaire has ‘devoured’ the chapters of the 
Anti-Machiavel and states that they must be published ‘for the 
good of the world’ (Best.2012, 28 December 1739). The refuta- 
tion will counteract the wickedness inspired by Machiavelli 
(M.xxiii.149, Préface de l’Anti-Machiavel, 1740). Praise of 
Frederick later changes to rebuke and accusations of Machiavel- 
lianism as Frederick proves his penchant for shrewd politics and 
his brilliance as a military leader. In 1756, Voltaire wonders if the 
seizure of Leipzig is a chapter from Machiavelli or from the Ænti- 
Machiavel (Best.6305, 10 September). The belief that for the 
good of the state the prince must adjust his ethics to particular 
circumstances and turn events to his advantage by any means, not 
stopping at treachery and murder, is condemned on grounds that 
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it will augment the depravity already prevalent in international 
affairs. Voltaire never tires of such moralizing about the Prince. 
Because of their immorality he refuses to admit the merit of any 
of Machiavelli’s observations. True politics, he keeps repeating, 
is to play fairly. In the long run a just prince wins (M.xxvii.378; 
ABC, 1768). 

Prepared by this plea for morality, one might suppose that Vol- 
taire admired and supported the doctrines of Grotius, a man of 
high integrity, passionately dedicated to the discovery of truth 
and justice. The opposite is true. Grotius is attacked with more 
devastating effect than Machiavelli. Pufendorf is similarly 
ridiculed and abused for his method and ideas, and Barbeyrac, 
their translator and commentator, suffers the same fate. Voltaire 
groups them indiscriminately and contemptuously together as 
defenders of jus gentium, “droit des gens’, which he uses con- 
sistently in the sense of international law. He appears to have 
studied their works, although perhaps not carefully. In March, 
1737, he asks Moussinot to send the works of Pufendorf. He is 
not pleased with the latter’s ponderous discussions. Pufendorf, 
he says, treats the interests of princes with little more foresight 
than a composer of defective almanacs, good only for the current 
year (Best.1246; M.xxiii.523; Pensées sur le gouvernement, 1752). 
These treatises on war and peace by Grotius, Pufendorf, and 
Barbeyrac, never contributed anything to the composing of 
treaties or to safeguarding the rights of man. They do no more 
than console men for the wrongs perpetrated against them 
(M.xiv.36, Siècle de Louis x1v, 1751). In 1757, thanking Burigny, 
who had promised hima copy of his Life of Grotius, he chooses for 
the benefit of this biographer and admirer of Grotius to speak 
with some praise of Grotius’ knowledge and sentiments, but 
basically he still retains the same cynicism and scorn for his work. 
His own niece, he points out, has been insulted and dragged in the 
mud at Frankfort in spite of Grotius’ and Pufendorf’s law of 
nations (Best.7092, 19 July 1758). Learned doctors who keep 
compiling and sifting data about the affairs of nations try to be 
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very profound, he is sure, but the essence of their message, in- 
spired, by fear or prejudice, is that everything belongs by right to 
theirownsovereign (M.xviii.427; Dictionnaire philosophique, 1764). 
Furthermore, Grotius and Pufendorf are downright boring. 
The former has composed a useless pile of rubbish (Best.13143, 
15 March 1767; 13748, 13 January 1768). Their habit of citing 
from many authors, Aristotle, Saint-Jerome, and hundreds more 
cannot decide what is yours and mine, what is just and unjust 
(M.xxvii.193; Droits des hommes, 1768). No one really knows 
what the law of war is, yet Grotius has written a lengthy treatise 
about it and has cited ‘more than two hundred Greek or Latin 
writers, and even some Jewish authors’ (M.xxvii.311, 368; ABC, 
1768). If on his advice a prince should disband his troops, neglect 
his fortifications, and spend his time reading international law, he 
would certainly not keep his kingdom for long (p.370). All of 
these attempts to record the law of nations are well-meaning, but 
vain in Voltaire’s opinion (M.xviii.425, Questions sur I’ Encyclo- 
pédie, 1771). 

If Grotius and Pufendorf are pedants and their general aims 
futile, they are also, in Voltaire’s opinion, at times very bad 
reasoners. Nothing can make a mind more uncertain and bewil- 
dered than reading their works (p.427). Grotius wonders, for 
example, if a man captured in war has the right to escape. He 
decides in the negative. It makes as much sense, Voltaire thinks, to 
argue that a man who has been wounded does not have the right 
to be bandaged. Human nature opposes the ruling of Grotius 
(pp.603-604). Pufendorf is equally mistaken when he believes 
slavery was established by free consent of the slave in order that 
the master may give payment in return. No contract of that kind, 
Voltaire complains, ever existed. The rule of reprisals, according 
to Voltaire, is another false law commonly accepted by nations. 
It means that if the enemy has hanged one of your captains, you 
should hang one of his as soon as you can. This kind of reasoning 
means in Voltaire’s view that one crime justifies another (M.xxv. 
561, Commentaire sur le livre des délits et des peines, 1766). Most of 
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the books on law are useless, according to Voltaire, and failure is 
typical of all their efforts, including those by commentators on 
the laws of war and peace (M.xx.1; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 
1771). Disgusted with the politics of Machiavelli, Voltaire is no 
more satisfied with the analyses of the law of nations made by 
Grotius, Pufendorf, and Barbeyrac. They are at fault through 
their pedantry, their inhumane arguments, and particularly their 
assumption that a law of nations does influence national leaders. 
If Machiavelli is blinded to reality by his framework of expe- 
diency, Grotius and his kind are no less hopelessly lost in abstrac- 
tions supported by good intentions and gleanings from the works 
of ancient authorities. 

Emmerich de Vattel in his Le Droit des gens; ou, principes de la 
loi naturelle appliqués à la conduite et aux affaires des nations et des 
souverains (1758) follows the same current as Grotius and Pufen- 
dorf and relates international law to the law of nature. To some 
extent he is close to views on the law of nations expressed by 
Christian Wolf (1676-1756), but he develops independently his 
own ideas on a great variety of questions and tends to be more 
specific than Wolff in the treatment of issues. Voltaire in 1763 
somewhat unjustly dismisses Vattel’s treatise in a letter to La 
Chalotais as unimportant, nothing more than ‘a rather mediocre 
copy of Wolff (Best.10238, 28 February 1763). Nothing indi- 
cates that his opinion changed after that date. 

Christian Wolff’s Law of nations treated according to scientific 
method (1749) uses a philosophical approach to international law. 
The self-preservation and self-perfection of each individual and 
of each nation are the end of the law of nature. Each individual and 
each nation are obliged first to themselves in the accomplishment 
of these ends and are obliged secondly to aid in the preservation 
and perfection of others. From the obligation to oneself spring the 
innate rights of self-preservation and self-perfection. From the 
obligation to others arise so-called ‘imperfect rights’. This dis- 
tinction means in effect that a nation may request assistance from 
another, but may expect compliance only if such help does not 
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jeopardize the nation’s obligation to itself. These principles, 
which Wolff names ‘necessary’ law, are supplemented by the 
assumption of rules which Wolff believed were in practice among 
nations, the more arbitrary rule of a civitas maxima, composed of 
an hypothesized family of nations. The will of the civitas maxima 
is not truly law, since its provisions may result in judgments 
opposing right as defined by the ‘necessary’ law. 

Voltaire was interested in Wolff’s praise of Chinese thinkers 
whom many writers of this time regarded as atheists. He deplored 
the accusations of atheism made by Lange against Wolff and the 
latter’s persecution for a deterministic philosophy, which was 
supposed to have influenced Frederick 11. He does not mention 
directly Wolff’s ideas on civitas maxima, but there is little doubt 
that he would have ranked them with the views of Grotius, 
Pufendorf, and Barbeyrac. His sentiments about the naturalist 
tradition is clear: ‘one has compiled about this law of nations 
many very fine commentaries which have never given one crown’s 
worth of compensation to those who have been ruined by war, or 
by edicts, or by tax collectors’ (M.xviii.424; Questions sur l Ency- 
clopédie, 1771). Voltaire thinks that nothing more fitting on this 
question of international law can be found than these lines of 
Ariosto: ‘Kings, Emperors, and Popes sign a handsome treaty in 
God’s name: the next day these same persons wage war on one 
another. Why? The reason is that godliness and good faith 
trouble them hardly at all; in spite of St. James and St. Matthew, 
self-interest is their unique God’ (M.xviii.424). 

Voltaire does not accept any frame of reference which defines 
international law, like natural law, as rationality. His own expe- 
rience, including Frankfort, makes him learn to deny the effective 
operation of any law which good faith alone requires kings and 
ruling assemblies to obey. In the old days, to be sure, even a 
Tamerlane at times followed an international code. Before 
declaring war, he sent ambassadors asking Bajazet to abandon the 
siege of Constantinople (M.xii.90; Essai, 175 4). But in the modern 
age such law can usually be equated to a law of ‘ravisseurs’, of 
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plunderers. For example, during the exploration of the western 
hemisphere, newly discovered lands were said by this law to 
belong ‘not only to the one who invaded them first, but to 
whoever said he had seen them first’ (M.xii.408). In Candide, Vol- 
taire pokes fun at the law of nations. Captured by pirates, ‘la 
vieille’, ‘the old woman’, daughter of pope Urban x, has to submit 
to an examination of all diamond hiding places by ‘a clause of the 
law of nations which has never been derogated’ (M.xxi.158). 
Later half of her buttocks is eaten by hungry Janissaries under 
attack by the Russians. A French doctor tells her and other 
victims to take comfort, that this often has happened during 
sieges: It is ‘the law of war’ (p.161). 

In spite of his cynicism and ridicule, Voltaire does not without 
regret abandon belief in a law of nations. In his Mémoires (1759), 
he condemns France’s support of Frederick against Maria The- 
resa during the Silesian campaign. France, he recalls, had received 
Lorraine from Charles vr for its promise to uphold the Pragmatic 
Sanction by which Maria would succeed to the inheritance of her 
father. To fail to meet such an obligation is unjust in Voltaire’s 
eyes, inconsistent with the law of nations (M.i.22). In the Histoire 
de l Empire de Russie (1763), he denounces other examples illus- 
trating violation of this law and makes particular reference to the 
rights of ministers who have been driven from the courts in which 
they were residing or who have been arrested in spite of their 
rights (M.xvi.565). Earlier, in 1757, when Frederick talked of 
committing suicide, Voltaire used the concept of a law of nations 
to make him reconsider. If he takes his life he will not die as a 
martyr of liberty. In most courts his entrance into Saxony is still 
regarded as a violation of the law of nations (Best.6722, 15 Octo- 
ber 1757). In the same year, however, in spite of this reference to 
the conceptasa kind of standard by which to condemn Frederick’s 
actions and overcome his self-pity, he admits that international 
law is a chimera, that the law of the strongest is the sole law 
(Best.6808, 10 December 1757). The only law of nations in his 
times is in fact the law of extortion, bad faith, and the horrors of 
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war (Best.7242, 27 November 1758). If in 1760 he writes to 
Shuvalov to congratulate him on the way the Russians have used 
restraint in the capture of Berlin and observed international law, 
a year later he tells Jacob Friedrich de Bielfield, author of the 
Institutions politiques, that men like to hear of the law of nations, 
but only as sick men like to hear about the universal remedy 
(Best.9051, 20 June 1761). The ABC denies the existence of any 
law of war and of nations. There is, Voltaire’s mouthpiece 
declares, no other rule than to remain continually on guard, a 
truth all kings and ministers know (M.xxvii.370, 1768). 
Machiavelli’s principles are too cynical for Voltaire. Grotius, 
Pufendorf, and Barbeyrac have good intentions, but become 
confused, he thinks, by tradition, custom, and the authorities 
they cite. The international law they preach is largely an idea 
without any basis in human behaviour. Voltaire’s comments 
suggest the need of a position more realistic than that of Grotius, 
yet without Machiavellian tendencies. His remarks about Mon- 
tesquieu help show the direction of his thinking, but still in a 
negative way, for Montesquieu in this discussion does not fare 
much better than the others. Ridiculous as Grotius’ belief in 
international law may be, the other extreme, policy based on 
alleged facts of everyday political life, is not much better in Vol- 
taire’s opinion, even if Montesquieu’s interpretation of facts 
may be purer in intention than Machiavelli’s. He objects partic- 
ularly to Montesquieu’s claim that it is just to attack an enemy 
who is becoming too strong. If Montesquieu is right, this truth 
must be opposed, even if it is supported by the facts (M.xix.322; 
Dictionnaire philosophique, 1764). His axiom means recommend- 
ing destruction of a neighbour because he may destroy you 
(p.321). Moreover, Montesquieu often is not sound in his dis- 
cussion of international affairs. Voltaire thinks he has filled his 
work with epigrams rather than solid reasoning, although he has 
more wit and genius and will be read therefore more than Gro- 
tius and Pufendorf (Best.13143, to Linguet, 1767). Most of his 
errors can be blamed on his propensity for ‘saillies gasconnes’, 
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gascon witticisms (Best.13748, to Servan, 1768). In the recom- 
mendation to attack, Montesquieu has contradicted himself, 
since to mitigate his statement he adds that a nation should not 
take the offensive unless ‘it is the sole means to prevent its 
destruction’. If a neighbour is to be struck only when he is about 
to destroy you, then he must have launched the first blow, and 
defense is therefore in order (M.xxx.412; Commentaire sur l Esprit 
des lois, 1777). If Montesquieu appears Machiavellian at times in 
his reasoning on foreign policy, it is, Voltaire claims, largely 
because he is confused. 

In his treatment of various theorists, Voltaire has encountered 
so far a number of points of view. For the church the authority of 
god and pope is considered the ultimate law. Machiavelli denies 
any law of nations other than that of expediency and treachery. 
It cannot be that Voltaire was unaware of Machiavelli’s astuteness. 
Voltaire would be the first to recognize that princes and negotia- 
tors of his own time lived in a world of treachery, deception, 
broken promises, and wars for aggrandizement in the best 
Machiavellian fashion without heeding any sense of moral law or 
of obligation to neighbouring states. He blames Machiavelli’s 
cynicism, his reckless abandonment of idealism. More practical 
than theoretic, Machiavelli lacks system in his discussion. Repre- 
senting a third position, Grotius, Pufendorf, and Barbeyrac, on 
the other hand, believe in a law of nations as custom and the 
dictates of rationality. They try to be impartial in their analysis of 
the rights of nations. Their reasoning, which Voltaire finds often 
faulty, leads them down similar paths. Voltaire particularly 
objects to Montesquieu’s doctrine of preventive attack, a conces- 
sion to the spirit of Machiavelli. 

In some respects Voltaire finds another point of view, that of 
Hobbes, more valid than papal direction and control, Machia- 
vellianism, the theories of Grotius, Pufendorf, and Montesquieu. 
Critical of Hobbes’s doctrine, he at the same time accepts certain 
elements of it. He objects to the Hobbesian idea that laws are just 
a matter of convention, that what is just and unjust is determined 
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by what ‘one has agreed to call so in a country’ (M.xxvi.86; Philo- 
sophe ignorant, 1766). He cites Hobbes to the effect that the law of 
nature means in essence that ‘since everyone has a claim to every- 
thing, each has the right to life or death over his fellow man’, and 
wonders if Hobbes is not mistaking might for right (ibid.). 
Hobbes is a ‘gloomy philosopher’ and ‘very tough’, but Voltaire 
is afraid that his hardness often comes close to the truth. Housing 
only slaves and criminals, the edifice he has built is truly prison- 
like. For Hobbes, Voltaire says, man is the enemy of man, and 
the basis of society is the war of each against each, all against all. 
Justice is determined by authority and force. Voltaire admits 
that there is ‘indeed something true in some of these ideas’, but 
adds that Hobbes’ errors are revolting. No one would want to be 
a citizen of his city as described in De cive, or to be eaten by his 
‘great beast of a Leviathan’ (M.xxvii.311-312, 326; ABC, 1768). 
He rejects Hobbes’s tenets largely because of the theory of the 
state of war, the extreme position which makes laws no more than 
conventions, and the importance Hobbes attaches to authority 
and force. 

Yet Voltaire, too, admits the importance of convention and 
force. To the question of whether there is divine right, his ambi- 
guous answer is that everything is by divine right, because god 
made men, and nothing happens without his divine will and the 
cause and effect process of eternal laws. But no one can read 
god’s intention. No one can claim he is god’s chosen instrument. 
The archbishop of Canterbury is not archbishop by divine right 
any more than one is born a member of Parliament (M.xxvii.331; 
ABC, 1768). In this respect, then, everything is convention: 
‘Hobbes was on that point only the echo of all sensible people. 
Everything is convention or force’. It follows that there is no 
natural law except in the sense of self-interest and reasoning. But 
this does not mean necessarily that our interest and the reasoning 
which serves it must always combat the interest of our neighbour, 
that a state of war exists among men. If that were true, men would 
have long ago killed themselves off. Nature conserves the species 
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even if she does not worry about individuals. Experience shows, 
too, that nations have appeared which have never practiced war, 
the Brahmans, for example, and the Quakers, a fact which favours 
the conclusion that war is not the essence of mankind (M.xxvii. 
332, 373). Warisa ‘sickness which grips nations one after another, 
and which nature cures in the long run’ (M.xxvii.372). 

To the question of where Voltaire stands in his theory about 
international law, three points are certain. First, ecclesiastical law 
must have no overriding place on the international scene. Con- 
trary to all moral and religious principles, the church’s over- 
weening ambition has been a source of conflict for seven hundred 
years. Politically, since the church lacks physical force in arms, 
the claim for papal predominance is absurd. Second, the conclu- 
sions of thinkers who believe that the source for an international 
law exists are erroneous. On the basis of human needs and wants, 
most of the rules of Grotius and Montesquieu do not pass the 
test, because they do violence to mankind’s basic instincts and 
emotions. Their assumption of a kind of innate sense of propor- 
tion and reasonableness in all men does not seem warranted by 
the actions of most rulers. Third, in spite of his objection to the 
harshness of Hobbes’ state of war doctrine, Voltaire does in the 
last analysis agree with him on the basic principle that in practice 
on the international level there is no law except that of national 
self-interest. There is no binding law of nations. 

These three major aspects of Voltaire’s thinking on international 
law bear direct relationship to Voltaire’s understanding of history 
and his experience of conflict and the negotiation of conflict be- 
tween nations. The decline of the supranational authority of the 
papacy, if not its pretentions, was of course factual. If Voltaire’s 
hatred of the concept seems even at times excessive in view of the 
national independence of most European states, it must be remem- 
bered that the church’s influence on many powers, including 
France, Austria, and Spain, was still great. But a less obvious and 
more general proposition underlies his attitude both toward the 
papacy and toward lay theorists, like Machiavelli, Grotius, and 
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Montesquieu. He holds that force is more basic than the authori- 
tarian law of the church, Grotius’s laws derived and sustained by 
reasonableness, Machiavelli’s rules of expediency, and the legi- 
timate offense doctrine of Montesquieu. When faced with the 
question of where the power lies all of these systems are wanting. 
Papal claims collapse because they prove to be based on credulity 
rather than force. Passions override repeatedly the laws of reason, 
so that treaties are kept only so long as power conditions make 
them necessary. Machiavelli’s tricks have little to do with the 
question of how the internal economy of the state grows and 
reaches the level at which its strength can exert influence on the 
international plane. Montesquieu’s legitimate offense doctrine can 
for the sake of minor gains jeopardize the strength of the nation. 
The result of Voltaire’s proposition is to reject both expediency 
and moralistic law in search of principles close to Hobbe’s pre- 
cepts of self-preservation and defense. Law, moral commands, 
treachery, doctrines of aggression are equally futile and hazardous 
in the modern world of force in which there is ‘no other rule than 
to remain continually on guard’ (M.xxvii.370). 

This position is all the more significant, because during the 
Enlightenment, which was inclined to believe in international 
law, Voltaire allies himself with the doubters of international law. 
He bases his thesis that the international world is first of all a world 
of force partly on support he finds in the history of Europe. Start- 
ing with the Seven Years’ War and moving back in time, three 
main events very close to him appear specifically to justify his 
basic proposition: the Franco-Austrian alliance, the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the treaty of Westphalia. Considerations of force 
rather than a priori doctrine or law dictated these agreements. The 
Franco-Austrian alliance reveals in Voltaire’s opinion the hand of 
sheer circumstance in international affairs. By the convention of 
Westminster, 1756, England and Prussia joined in a defensive 
alliance to protect Hanover from France and East Prussia and 
Silesia from Russia. France, driven by necessity, too, and under 
the sting of Frederick’s alliance with England formed an alliance 
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with Austria, her traditional antagonist in the European equi- 
librium. The earlier treaty of Utrecht (1713) bore out again Vol- 
taire’s thesis that agreements are the mere consequence of the 
existing power pattern and no evidence atall of the hypothesis that 
international law exists. The peace of Utrecht was not a single 
instrument, but was made up of several bipartite treaties, a fact 
which reflected confusion in the power situation resulting from 
the decline in the ascendency of France (apparent during the war 
of the Spanish Succession), the rising strength of a new power, 
England, the lack of hegemony by any one power. Finally, the 
treaty Voltaire believed the most important in modern history 
seemed written in terms of force. He says the peace of West- 
phalia, signed at Miinster and Osnabriick, 14 October 1648, was 
‘received as a fundamental and perpetual law’, and declares it 
superior to the golden bull because of the ‘detail in all of the 
various interests which this treaty embraces, because of all of the 
rights it guarantees, and because of the change made in the private 
citizen’s status and in religion’ (M.xiii.591; Annales de l’ Empire). 
His preceding paragraph describes the circumstances which preci- 
pitated the agreement. Superiority in arms and in alliances set the 
stage for successful negotiation: ‘At the same time the count of 
Koenigsmarck, at the head of the Swedes, took the city of Prague 
in Bohemia by surprise: it was the decisive blow. It was finally 
time to make peace: it was necessary to receive its conditions, or to 
risk the empire. The French and the Swedes no longer had in 
Germany any other enemy than the Emperor. Every one else was 
an ally or had surrendered and was waiting for the laws which the 
assembly of Miinster and of Osnabriick would give to the empire’ 
(zbid.). With this treaty, predominance passed to France under 
Louis x1v. The peace gave stability to Europe and determined the 
structure of its balance. In Voltaire’s presentation the useful pro- 
visions of the treaty depended substantially on the initial trial by 
force. For him this multipartite treaty represented the universality 
of an agreement based on the decisive ascendency of one power. 


OI 


CHAPTER IV 


Peace projects of Saint-Pierre and Rousseau 


The history of the nations of the earth convinced Voltaire that 
rivalry and tests of strength are the common lot of states as they 
jockey for positions of influence in any current balance of power. 
The negotiations of diplomats, he came to believe, must have the 
compatible aim of accomplishing objectives calculated to imple- 
ment national self-interest. Since in the practice of foreign policy 
no binding law exists among these states, whether in the form of 
papal sanctions or of the weight of higher reason and morality, 
the settlement of issues by a display of force or by its actual use 
may be the fate of most international competition over serious 
stakes, unless as within the nation law may be allied with the 
governmental machinery necessary to enforce obedience to it, 
that is, with some form of supranational government to impose 
authority over all nations and prevent the continual upheaval 
which is characteristic of their natural condition. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the ancient, yet continuing 
procession of visionaries who hope to perfect international society 
with specific, ‘practical’ rules and regulations to such an end 
gained many recruits. Eméric Crucé, the duc de Sully, William 
Penn, John Bellers, Ange Goudar, Richard Price, and Pierre 
André Gargaz are but a few of the men who during that period 
express ideas about the form international organization may take!. 


1 Paul Hazard, La Crise de la cons- peace in seventeenth and eighteenth- 
cience européenne (Paris 1934); Eliza- century France (New York 1941). 
beth Souleyman, The Vision of world 
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Voltaire in his own mind makes the abbé de Saint-Pierre the chief 
representative of this kind of thought. He identifies other schemes, 
regardless of their merit and characteristics, with the abbé’s. 
Sully’s Grand Design, 1638, and Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Paix 
perpétuelle, 1761, for example, are treated in the Rescrit de l’empe- 
reur de la Chine, 1761, as if they were one in intention and spirit 
with Saint-Pierre’s optimistic scheme?. Furthermore, in the 
Siècle de Louis x1v, the Dictionnaire philosophique, and the Corres- 
pondence, the abbé is repeatedly the scapegoat for all visions and 
hopes of human perfection. The association, as may be seen in the 
following lines, can be far from flattering: 


Not so long ago, of the abbé de Saint-Pierre, 


They showed me a bust so perfect, 

I couldn’t tell if it were flesh or stone, 

So well had the sculptor caught his every trait. 

I stood therefore troubled, dumbfounded, 
Fearful of making some mistake; 

Then suddenly decided: ‘It’s only a likeness; 

The original would be saying something stupid”. 


2 described in his Mémoires, Sully’s 
plan in fact did not share the abbé’s 
non-national goals, but aimed to 
strengthen France at the expense of a 
much weakened Austria and Spain. 
Rousseau shows scepticism when he 
states at the beginning of his Extrait du 
Projet de paix perpétuelle de m. l’ abbé de 
Saint-Pierre that ‘Je vais voir, du 
moins en idée, les hommes s’unir et 
s’aimer . . . et, en réalisant en moi- 
même un tableau si touchant, l’image 
d’une félicité qui n’est point m’en fera 
goûter quelques instants une véritable” 
(Œuvres complètes, ed. Lahure, v.310). 

3 this poem, entitled ‘Epigramme’ 
and numbered 38, appears without 
date in M.x.484-485, as part of the 


‘Poésies mélées’. Moland assigns the 
date 1724 to poem 33 and 1725 to 
poem 41. The translation is mine. 
Voltaire’s original version follows: 
N’a pas longtemps, de l’abbé de Saint- 
[Pierre 
On me montrait le buste tant parfait 
Quw’onc ne sus voir si c’était chair ou 
[pierre, 
Tant le sculpteur l’avait pris trait pour 
[trait. 
Adonc restai perplexe et stupéfait, 
Craignant en moi de tomber en 
[méprise; 
Puis dis soudain: ‘Ce n’est là qu’un 
[portrait; 
L’original dirait quelque sottise’. 
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For those who see the abbé and his fellow planners as precursors 
of the League of Nations and the United Nations‘, Voltaire’s 
scorn may seem to reflect a short-range realism which in this mat- 
ter keeps him from foreseeing the course of events. The epigram, 
too, may be said to caricaturize very well Voltaire’s opinion of the 
author of the Paix perpétuelle. Yet these few lines give only a 
glimpse of Voltaire’s attitude. The opinion of many writers* who 
have considered the relationship between Voltaire and Saint- 
Pierre is that Voltaire did not take Saint-Pierre seriously and was 
content for the most part to belittle his work. Ridicule, however, 
is only part of Voltaire’s reaction. He attached importance to the 
abbé’s writings. The present chapter tries to show the substance of 
Voltaire’s thinking about Saint-Pierre, who was for him a sym- 
bol of the visionary current, especially in its aspirations to con- 
stitute a supranational authority*. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, Voltaire is not in every respect 
opposed to Saint-Pierre’s approach to social problems. He finds 
that many of the abbé’s views can be usefully joined with his own 
programme for governmental and religious reform. In the 1751 
edition of the Szécle de Louis x1v, he says that Saint-Pierre helped 
establish ‘the proportional poll-tax; his political ideas have not 
always been dreams’ (M.xiv.128). The 1752 edition reinforces this 
judgment. The abbé’s work on taxes has been very useful. He 
tried to ‘free France from the tyranny of the arbitrary poll-tax; he 


4 see, for example, Gilberte Deroc- 
que, Le Projet de paix perpétuelle de 
l’abbé de Saint-Pierre comparé au pacte 
de la Société des Nations (Paris 1929), 
and Edith Wynner and Georgia Lloyd, 
Searchlight on peace plans (New York, 
1949.) 

5 Elise Constantinescu-Bagdat, Etu- 
des d’histoire pacifiste (Paris 1925); 
Joseph Drouet, Z’Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre (Paris 1912); Edouard Goumy, 
Etude sur la vie et les écrits de l’abbé de 
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Saint-Pierre (Paris 1859); H. Hou- 
wens-Post, La Société des nations de 
Labbé de Saint-Pierre (Groningen 
1932). The Cabeen Bibliography lists 
other important works about the abbé, 
all of which have been consulted by 
the present writer. 

ĉin the preparation of this chapter, 
the abbé’s uncatalogued manuscripts at 
Neuchâtel, Ms.7929, have been utilized 
as well as sources in libraries at Paris 
and Rouen. 
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wrote and acted as a statesman only in this matter’ (p.129). By 
1763 Voltaire is fully aware of the abbé’s frontal attack on super- 
stition. Summarizing the latter’s moral philosophy, he presents it 
as a model: ‘to please God we need only patience, politeness, and 
bienfaisance’. He cites his prediction of the ‘future overthrow of 
Mohammedanism’ and belief that ‘reason will win out among 
men over superstition’. He makes the abbé’s criticism of the 
Koran seem to apply to any scripture which offends reason: ‘It is 
impossible . . . that a book in which one finds false propositions 
given as true, absurd things contrary to common sense, praises 
given to unjust deeds, should have been revealed by a perfect 
being’ (pp.129-130). In the 1768 edition, he mentions Saint- 
Pierre’s disgust with theological disputes: ‘he says that the state 
ought to build lunatics’ cells in madhouses for intolerant theo- 
logians, and that it would be appropriate to have such madmen 
perform on the stage’ (ibid.). 

Frequently in such allusions, Voltaire adopts a satiric tone. 
Poking fun at the abbé, he at the same time through him ridicules 
religious practices. In the Dictionnaire philosophique (1764), speak- 
ing of the Chinese Catechism, Cu-Su, disciple of Confucius, talks 
to prince Kou about the duties the latter will have on becoming a 
ruler. He, like Saint-Pierre, must see the importance of avoiding 
evil. He must practice Éienfaisance, feed the poor, improve the 
highways, dig canals, encourage the arts, and reward merit. As for 
his private wants, Kou thinks a dozen wives should be sufficient: 
‘I do not like those kings who have some seven hundred wives, 
some three hundred concubines, and thousands of eunuchs to 
serve them’ (M.xviii.73). The unnatural condition of eunuchs 
leads him directly to the ‘bonzes who do not marry’. Their posi- 
tion is ridiculous: “That’s a strange way to serve the human race 
by setting an example of how to destroy it’. Saint-Pierre is Kou’s 
authority on the subject: ‘The good little lama named Stelca ed 
isant Errepi [Castel de Saint-Pierre, in Chinese, says Voltaire’s 
footnote] preached that “every priest must father just as many 
children as he could”; he practiced what he preached, and has been 
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very useful in his day’ (zbid.). As a result, Kou decides that all the 
lamas and bonzes, lamesses and bonzesses shall marry and have 
children. 

In the Lettres à s. a. mgr. le prince (1767), Voltaire notes that all 
the works of Saint-Pierre are those ‘of a good man and a zealous 
citizen; but everything in them savours of pure theism’. He would 
have been persecuted if he had written as well as Fontenelle, and 
‘would have been undone, especially when the Jesuits still 
reigned’ (M.xxvi.sor1). Often, in fact, to make them a part of his 
own offensive, Voltaire transforms Saint-Pierre’s statements in 
style and spirit. At the end of Le Diner du comte de Boulainvilliers 
(1767), he has the abbé appear and read ‘according to his custom’ 
his own Pensées du matin. Some of these are Saint-Pierre’s, but 
for the most part the thought and tone belong to Voltaire. No 
longer just the utterer of ‘nonsense’, Saint-Pierre, his lines care- 
fully prepared, has become for the moment Voltaire’s spokesman. 
Princes and ministers, he says, do not take time to read, but scorn- 
ing books, are governed ‘by a big book which is the graveyard for 
common sense’ (p.558). If they had been able to read they would 
have spared mankind “all the evils that superstition and ignorance 
have caused’. Likewise, Louis xiv would not have revoked the 
edict of Nantes. The popes and their ‘tools’ know that their power 
is founded on ignorance and have even forbidden the reading ofa 
book from which their religion is derived. It is a fact, too, that 
‘every Bible in a spoken language is forbidden at Rome; it is per- 
mitted only in a language no longer spoken’. Sounding more and 
more like Voltaire, the abbé speaks out strongly against papal 
usurpations, which are based on ‘an equivocation common and 
popular, on a pun which God is supposed to have made and for 
which a schoolboy would be whipped: “Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock, I shall establish my congregation” ’ (p.558). Orthodox 
religion has perverted the governments of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. A parish priest can perform helpful functions. 
He keeps the register of births, assists the poor, and buries the 
dead, but nothing is more useless than a cardinal: ‘What is a 
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foreign dignity or office bestowed by a foreign priest, office with- 
out function, and which almost always is worth one hundred 
thousand crowns in income, whereas a country curate does not 
have enough to help the poor or himself?’ Religion should be an 
ally of the government: ‘Have churches in which God may be 
adored, his benefits sung, his justice declared, and in which virtue 
may be counseled; everything else is party spirit, faction, im- 
posture, pride, avarice, and must be forever outlawed’ (p.559). 
Honest people read the history of wars of religion with horror; 
they laugh at the disputes of theologians as if they were an Italian 
farce. Let us strive to have ‘a religion which makes us neither 
shudder nor laugh’ (p.559). Using sentiments and ideas scattered 
through Saint-Pierre’s Projet de paix perpétuelle, Annales poli- 
tiques, and Ouvrages de politique, Voltaire forcefully molds them 
into a vigorous attack on the church. 

In the Question sur l Encyclopédie (1772), the article ‘Symbole, 
ou Credo’, now a part of the Dictionnaire philosophique, examines 
the orthodox creed in feigned seriousness, especially what Vol- 
taire calls its fabulous side: ‘I believe in Jesus Christ his son, our 
Lord; and so forth’ (xx.465). Pseudo-scholarly fun is had with 
Christ’s descending into Hell, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the communion of Saints. Saint-Thomas, Voltaire says, claims 
that the saints who ‘came to life again at the death of Jesus Christ’ 
died again to be resurrected finally with him. But all these contra- 
dictions are ‘irrelevant to ethics; one must be a good man whether 
the saints came to life again twice or only once’. To offset such 
confusion, he cites the credo of the abbé, ‘which I have copied faith- 
fully’. But this creed does not exist among the latter’s manu- 
scripts or printed works and belongs more to Voltaire than to 
him, since it omits a number of the dogmas the abbé accepts as 
probable, including the immortality of the soul and the system of 
rewards and punishments. Surreptitiously, he attributes to Saint- 
Pierre a creed of reason which eliminates the absurdities of the 
orthodox creed: ‘I believe in God the father almighty, because he 
is the common father of nature and all men, who are all equally 
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his children, etc.’ It stresses the oneness of god, the uniformity of 
all ethical principles, the brotherhood of man, the superiority of 
a ‘just and beneficent Chinese’ to ‘a cavilling and arrogant Euro- 
pean doctor of theology’ and his disputes over religion, ‘the most 
horrible scourge on earth immediately after war, pest, famine, and 
the pox, etc.’ (p.467). After thus delivering his own message in the 
abbé’s name, Voltaire adroitly sidesteps and in a bland denial pre- 
tends to disassociate himself from the abbé’s creed: “We look upon 
it only asa strange oddity, and we cling with the most re- 
spectful faith to the true symbol of the Church’ (p.467)’. 

In these examples, which date from 1751 to 1772, Voltaire often 
admires certain characteristics of the abbé and his works. He is 
willing occasionally to make him his mouthpiece. He selects from 
Saint-Pierre’s writings many ideas he believes worthy of praise, 
enhancement, and propagation. The abbé in his strivings for a 
better world seeks goals which Voltaire recognizes as desirable: 
a less burdensome system of taxation, a sense of justice in social 
relations, and a reduction of the church’s influence. But this 
amiability is far short of being the whole story. At other times, it 
will be seen, Voltaire attacks the abbé with devastating sarcasm. 

Saint-Pierre’s view of progress, like that of many pacifists of 
the time, emphasizes external aspects of culture, for example, 
complicated governmental machinery and an efficient police force, 
more than the intellectual advances flowing from the arts and 
sciences. He is quick to assume that the principle of individual 
moral obligation must be set aside and reliance placed on positive 
law. Ethics teaches that the individual can by his reason convert 
unjust desires into useful actions, whereas experience proves that 
man can be restrained only by the laws of society, ‘an external 
curb’. Ethics is not then the source of happiness, which must 

7 in the same edition of the Questions ‘la vénalité des offices de judicature 
sur l Encyclopédie, article ‘vénalité, était très avantageuse’. Saint-Pierre 
Voltaire again admires the abbé’s cou- ‘fut le premier qui, croyant encore que 
rage and perspicacity. All France, he le prétendu Testament était du cardi- 


says, thought they were repeating the nal’, dared to hold that the latter was 
cardinal de Richelieu to the effect that wrong (M.xx.552). 
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depend instead on the improvement ‘one can give to good regu- 
lations and good institutions’. This science of government has to 
create the spurs and checks to passion which may guide amour- 
propre to constructive use: ‘let talkers speak of ethics, let men who 
have proof write of politics’. This leaning causes him to discount 
almost completely the artistic brilliance of the reign of Louis x1v, 
a neglect which Voltaire must regard as a deficiency and of which 
he becomes fully aware only after a gradual acquaintance with 
the abbé’s work. 

As early as 1738, while preparing the Szécle de Louis x1v, Vol- 
taire is interested in the manuscript of Saint-Pierre’s Annales poli- 
tiques and writes to Dubos for it: ‘As for the interior of the king- 
dom, I am examining the memoirs of the intendants and the good 
books available on this subject. The abbé de Saint-Pierre has com- 
posed a political journal on Louis xiv which I should like to have 
him entrust to me. I do not know if to gain heaven he will per- 
form this act of bienfaisance (Best.1569, to Dubos, 30 October 
1738). The next day, asking the same favour of Thieriot, he tells 
him to assure Saint-Pierre that “We will not draft any copy of it, 
we will return it to him carefully sealed, it will not have left our 
hands, and I shall try to make of the excerpt from his journal a use 
of which no good citizen can complain’ (Best.1571, 31 October 
1738). All the evidence, however, indicates that Voltaire did not 
utilize the Annales, nor in fact know too well the other writings of 
Saint-Pierre until after the appearance of the second edition of the 
Siècle in 1752. The 1751 edition has only a few lines about the 
abbé. Later, planning to expand the note on Saint-Pierre, he writes 
from Potsdam, 8 September 1752, to Argental in order to verify 
‘in what year this man named Saint-Pierre died, man half philo- 
sopher and half fool’ (Best.4386). The following month he thanks 
the same correspondent for the information (Best.4406). When 


8 Saint-Pierre, MS.7929; Annales poli- (Paris 1725), p.407; Ouvrages de poli- 
tiques (Londres 1757), i.12; Mémoire tique (Rotterdam 1729-1741), v.324- 
pour diminuer le nombre des procès 325, Vi.14-15, X.305. 
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the article on the abbé appears, however, in 1752, it is still very 
short and general in its treatment of Saint-Pierre. 

During the summer of 1756 Voltaire returns parts of the 
‘dreamings’ of Saint-Pierre to Jacob Vernes, and there are other 
indications that he first carefully examined the abbé’s major pro- 
jects in preparation for the 1756 edition of the Siècle. In it he adds 
nothing to the article on Saint-Pierre, but in the footnotes he 
makes frequent and accurate allusions to the abbé’s ideas. A letter 
of 20 August 1756 to Thieriot, from whom he had eighteen years 
earlier requested the manuscript of the Annales, reveals, too, that 
he had acquired these memoirs for the first time: ‘I have in my 
hands the political annals of the abbé de Saint-Pierre’. To this work 
he is antagonistic: ‘I believe that I shall find in this manuscript 
much more to refute than to imitate. It is probable that it will soon 
be printed’ (Best.6291). 

Itis the 1756 and later editions of Voltaire’s Siècle which perform 
this task of refutation. Voltaire quotes a passage from Louis xIv’s 
Mémoires in which the latter, describing his method of delibera- 
tion, concludes that after one has pondered a matter a reasonable 
amount of time, it is necessary to make up one’s mind and ‘make 
the choice one believes the best’ (M.xiv.486). To this remark he 
adds in a footnote that Saint-Pierre “severely condemns in several 
places the administration of Louis x1v. He objects above all to his 
being called Louis the Great. If “great” means “perfect”, it is 
certain that this title does not suit him’. Voltaire points out, how- 
ever, that Louis had ‘at least as good principles of government as 
the abbé de Saint-Pierre’, whose Memoirs ‘have nothing surprising 
about them’ except the abbé’s conviction that he was made ‘to 
govern’ (p.486). Coming to the defense of Colbert, whom Saint- 
Pierre accuses of neglecting ‘the companies of maritime com- 
merce’ for ‘strange sciences and for the fine arts’, thus mistaking 
‘the shadow for the body’, Voltaire insists that to the contrary 
Colbert ‘was so far from neglecting maritime commerce that he 
alone was responsible for establishing it: never did a minister 
mistake shadow for substance less’ (p.500). In Louis xtv’s love 
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and taste for architecture, sculpture, gardens, and literature, Saint- 
Pierre sees proof of ‘the number of idlers’ in France and remarks 
that in Italy where the arts have reached a very high point of per- 
fection, the people ‘are beggars, loafers, lazy, vain people, busy 
with silly things, etc.’ (p.504). Voltaire, to the contrary, insists 
that the Italians were at the height of their artistic production 
under the Medicis, when Venice was rich and warlike: ‘It was the 
hour when Italy produced great men of war, and illustrious artists 
in all genres; and it was likewise in the flourishing years of 
Louis x1v that the arts reached their highest point of perfection’ 
(p-504). 

Voltaire’s opposition to the treatment Saint-Pierre gives to the 
age of Louis x1v soon becomes more thoroughgoing because of 
unjust accusations by Sabatier de Castres. In his Trois siècles de la 
littérature française (1772), Castres says that Voltaire’s Siècle pla- 
giarizes substantially from the Annales of Saint-Pierre. Defend- 
ing himself, Voltaire notes that the Siècle was first published in 
1752 and that the Annales ‘appeared only in 1758’ (M.xiv.130). 
Actually, he had seen a manuscript of the Annales, but only after 
the second edition of the Siècle, as we have pointed out. He rests 
his main argument, moreover, on the difference of purpose be- 
tween his work and the abbé’s. The Annales are ‘a continual satire 
of the government of this monarch, who deserved more esteem’, 
whereas Voltaire avenged the memory of Louis x1v ‘as soon as he 
became familiar with them [the Annales]’. Besides, Saint-Pierre’s 
aim was not to show ‘the progress of the human spirit in our 
nation. Scarcely does he mention it’. When he speaks of the ‘fine 
arts, it is to disparage them.’ When he speaks of Louis xiv, ‘he 
wants to debase him as well as the arts of which this king was the 
protector’ (pp.130-131). In the Fragment sur l’histoire générale 
(1773), Voltaire holds that the abbé’s preference for Henry Iv over 
Louis results from this same incapacity for recognizing the impor- 
tance of cultural attainment. Henry may have been greater by his 
personal courage, but ‘the century of Louis x1v was much greater 
than that of Henry 1v: for it was the century of great talents in all 
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the genres, and the century of Henry was one characterized by 
the horrors of civil war, the dark rage of fanaticism, and by the 
savage brutishness of ignorant minds’ (M.xxix.271). This is true, 
although Louis’s cruel foreign policy is not condoned (M.xiv.309). 
Complementing these criticisms of Saint-Pierre for failing to 
understand the effect on manners and customs of the upsurge in 
arts and sciences during the seventeenth century is Voltaire’s dis- 
trust of the abbé’s interest in external, legislative means of curbing 
and controlling mankind. This at first leads to mild mockery of 
his projects. He writes in 1737 to Argental that if Saint-Pierre has 
‘some project for stopping slander, I shall willingly have it printed 
at my expense’ (Best.1212). Congratulating Argenson in 1739 on 
his Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien et présent de la France, 
he contrasts it with ‘the chimerical projects of the good abbé de 
Saint-Pierre’. Argenson’s work is ‘something more real, and 
which experience proves in the most brilliant manner’ (Best.1913). 
It is not ‘a sermon against Julius Caesar, who according to the 
good abbé was only a fool, because he did not understand well 
enough the method for improving voting by use of the ballot.’ 
In the Fragment d’une lettre sur un usage très utile établi en Hol- 
lande (1739), the dilemma of the would-be reformer, status quo or 
ridicule, is more seriously considered. Voltaire wonders why 
nations, which imitate the clothes, the porcelains, the inventions 
of another, do not also imitate useful laws: “We have just outside 
our doors a thousand laws, a thousand wise customs; those are the 
fruits we must raise in our own country’. The best law, ‘the most 
excellent practice I have ever seen, occurs in Holland’. If two men 
have a lawsuit there, they must appear before a ‘court of recon- 
cilers, called peace-makers’. If they are accompanied by lawyers, 
the latter are asked to withdraw, ‘as wood is removed from a fire 
one wants to extinguish’. Then the ‘makers of peace’ do their best 
to reconcile the two contestants, saying, ‘we are going to recon- 
cile you without its costing you anything’. But Voltaire hesitates 
in spite of his enthusiasm: ‘I do not want to follow in the footsteps 
of the abbé de Saint-Pierre, whose projects a witty minister 
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[Fleury] called the dreams of a good man’ (M.xxiii.127-128). At 
this point he is not just ridiculing the a44é’s projects. Reluctant to 
associate himself naively with any reform spirit which hopes to 
correct abuses simply by establishing a law, he expresses his 
awareness of the skepticism and inertia of public opinion when it 
is confronted by any attempt to make changes for the so-called 
common good: ‘I know that often a private citizen who decides to 
propose something for the public happiness is tossed in the blan- 
ket of derision. They say: What business is that of his? He is an 
odd man, to want us to be happier than we are! Doesn’t he know 
that an abuse is always the inheritance and advantage of a good 
part of the nation? Why remove from us an evil from which so 
many people profit? To that kind of reasoning I have no answer’ 
(p.128). 

During the war years the utopian bent for visualizing smoothly 
functioning social machines is repeatedly in Voltaire’s letters set 
against the tremendous disruptive forces they are optimistically 
designed to control. Voltaire’s words to Frederick, March 1742, 
do more than belittle Saint-Pierre. They suggest regret that some- 
how events and human nature cannot be controlled systematically, 
that such plans for reform must be absurd: ‘I have placed only one 
foot on the edge of the Styx, but I am very much saddened by the 
number of poor wretches I saw pass. Some came from Sharding, 
others from Prague, some from Diglau’. It would be better to 
listen to Saint-Pierre: ‘He would reconcile you as easily as Licur- 
gus divided the lands of Sparta’ (Best.2429). Frederick, April 
1742, answers with equal scorn for peace plans. At present it is 
fashionable to ‘wage war’, a style which apparently will last for a 
long time. Saint-Pierre has just sent him a copy of the plan to 
pacify all Europe forever. The whole scheme is ‘very practicable’, 
and ‘we lack for its success only the consent of Europe and some 
other comparable bagatelle’ (Best.2434). In a letter of May 1742 
Voltaire hopes that Frederick ‘will shore up Europe as his Majesty 
previously unsettled it’. Rather than on any utopian project, such 
a wish is based on the view that Frederick ‘knows perfectly’ what 
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Saint-Pierre can try only to guess. Frederick ‘sees the things’ that 
the poor pacifist can only hope to ‘predict’. After, like the abbé, 
having wept over ‘the human race of which you [Frederick] be- 
come the terror’, Voltaire must rely principally on Frederick him- 
self for peace. Frederick’s glory will be complete ‘if your Majesty 
forces the queen of Hungary to come to peace terms and the Ger- 
mans to be happy. That would make you the hero of all Germans 
and the arbiter of Europe. You will be its pacificator’ (Best.2436, 
2441). Frederick replies that there are only two ways to peace, 
organization according to a plan like the abé’s or the way of force. 
There can be no idealistic action by one ruler. Each must fight 
to win his own objectives: ‘So long as the Platonic arbitration of 
the abbé de Saint-Pierre does not take place, there remains no other 
resource through which kings may settle their differences than to 
come to blows and tear from the hands of their adversaries the 
just satisfaction they could not attain by any other expedient’ 
(Best.2457, 25 July 1742). 

Voltaire’s sarcasm at the expense of fanciful schemes reaches its 
high point in 1761 with the appearance of Rousseau’s edition of 
the Paix perpétuelle, a variant of the abbé’s: ‘Now if Jean-Jacques 
hasn’t become a politician! We will see if he will govern Europe, 
as he governed the household of madame Volmar. He is an odd 
fool’ (Best.8903). To J. R. Tronchin, he writes: “They said peace, 
peace and there was no peace, and this mad Diogenes of a Rous- 
seau proposes perpetual peace’ (Best.8905). In a letter to mme 
d’Epinay he becomes more personal in his attack: ‘Rousseau 
Jean Jacques, whom I could have loved if he had not been born 
an ingrate, Jean Jacques who calls mr Grimm a German named 
Grimm, Jean Jacques who writes that I have corrupted his city of 
Geneva, . . . he is a madman, I tell you, with his perpetual peace’ 
(Best.8915). 

Voltaire publicly opens fire on Rousseau’s version of Saint- 
Pierre’s scheme in the Rescrit de l’empereur de la Chine (1761), a 
work which has two primary effects. First, it makes Rousseau 
appear to be a naive believer in Saint-Pierre’s project: ‘We have 
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read carefully the pamphlet of our beloved Jean Jacques, citizen 
of Geneva, that Jean Jacques who has abridged a Project for per- 
petual peace from the bonze Saint-Pierre’ (M.xxiv.231). In fact, 
although Voltaire could not know of Rousseau’s Jugement sur la 
paix perpétuelle, not published until later, in that work Rousseau 
finds the abbé’s scheme impossible of fulfillment and shows his 
own realistic turn of mind: ‘Let one not say therefore that, if his 
system has not been adopted, it was not good; let one say on the 
contrary that it was too good to be adopted”. 

Second, Voltaire is belabouring utopian faith in planning. Be- 
cause circumstances make it possible to link Rousseau with Saint- 
Pierre and animosity counsels it, Voltaire can derive personal 
revenge and at the same time oppose the idea of international 
controls. Like many utopians, the abbé has little confidence in 
man’s reason, that is, in an inherent sense which allows him 
naturally to pursue principles or beliefs higher than his own selfish 
interests: ‘It is very rare for reason to cure the passions’ (MS.7929). 
When overcome ‘by the disturbance which passion creates in 
their soul’, men find that equity itself ‘seems unjust to them’. 
Desires and passions, immediate responses to external stimuli, 
then control personality and direct behaviour. Experience and 
observation, favourite guideposts for the abbé, give overwhelming 
evidence that the passions ‘are born from sense stimuli, and the 
usual concern of men is to satisfy their passions’ (Pazx, ii.104). 
In any political discussion, since applicability to all men must be 
the criterion, Saint-Pierre does not propose values pertinent only 
to the few in whom altruism is predominant. He puts aside the 
lofty arguments of philosophy and religion, which the average 
man calls ‘pure speculations; therefore, I have not relied on those 
kinds of motives . . . I have opposed base passion to base passion’ 


9 Rousseau, Œuvres complètes, ed. 10 Saint-Pierre, Projet de paix perpé- 
Lahure, v.335. See also pp.29-38, of tuelle (Utrecht 1713-1717), i.4. 
George R. Havens, Voltaire’s margi- 
nalia on the pages of Rousseau (Colom- 


bus 1933). 
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(ii.r0$-106; MS.7929). As a result, in spite of the recognition he 
gives to the Cartesian dichotomy, thinking substance and ex- 
tended substance, the abbé concentrates almost exclusively on cor- 
poreal data. By denying the power of reason and keeping the will 
a slave to passion, he reaches a truly mechanistic psychology in 
which motivation is no more than the movement and interplay of 
desire and fear. 

Consistent with this construct is the abbé’s belief in an original 
state of war, which makes government a necessity at any cost. 
Fear, in his opinion, drives man from the predicament of his first 
condition: ‘the worst form of dependence is to depend for one’s 
life on the will of a mortal enemy’ (Ms.7929; Paix, iii.72, 80). 
Each wants an escape from violence more than his original un- 
limited freedom, which means in effect dependence on force 
alone, and seeks the means to an initial limitation of right. Instru- 
mental reason, the approach is emotional and utilitarian, unre- 
lated to the rationality of higher reason, helps him find a formula 
for his security, ‘the first rule of natural equity’, which says 
‘never to use violence against any of your fellow men, as you 
would not want any of them to employ violence against you’ 
iii.52-54). Man cannot regularly use this precept before civil 
government is founded, because passion is stronger than reason 
and continually causes a reversion to war. Equity must be upheld, 
Saint-Pierre concludes, by threat of punishment, ‘otherwise there 
would be no more equity’ (iii.41-42, 52-53). 

To establish a public authority with power enough to incite 
fear, men must agree to abandon in the name of a third party 
their claims to all things: ‘to have mutually yielded and surren- 
dered among themselves . . . all rights and all claims which they 
may have against one another’ (i.297-298). It is their own decision 
to enter into this agreement, which ‘depends solely on their will’. 
They are afraid of one another, ‘there is for them a greater evil to 
fear... their total destruction’. They elect the person they take as 
arbitrator: ‘this arbitration was “agreed upon” by equals . . . not 
the obedience of inferiors to a superior’ (iii.63-65). Their contract 
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is based on self-interest and the transference of right by agree- 
ment: “Thus it is their private interest which is the unique, the 
only motive for their pact, which is the sole foundation of 
authority.’ The whole procedure is artificial, intended to remedy 
a defect in nature: ‘to supply by art what men lack [knowledge of 
justice] by nature’ (iii.55, 64). In spite of the original chaos of 
violence, institutions save man from himself. He attains freedom 
from constraint by other individuals, because the authority of the 
new public force is absolute and overwhelming, with powers to 
make or abrogate laws and provide for their execution by a 
government, whether monarchy, democracy, or aristocracy. 
Since the move to society has been orderly and by consent, the 
need for reforming law and government is minimized. The main 
aim of the Paix perpétuelle is to maintain the status of each nation 
and prevent passions from erupting into violent deeds. 
Saint-Pierre, to be sure, does not deny that governments are at 
times despotic. But if they are, this does not mean for him that 
social institutions are generally suspect. He sees the fault in 
inadequate development of the collective idea at the base of all 
society. The reason princes cannot be made to perfect national 
government by projects like his Polysynodie, 1718, is that they are 
preoccupied with the demands created by foreign wars. The 
answer, according to the abbé, is even greater confidence in polit- 
ical science. A structure similar to that restraining individuals on 
the national level must be extended to the international level. This 
union of nations is to be absolute in its authority and power: ‘A 
permanent authority, infinitely superior . . . which leaves no one 
any hope of being able to violate it with impunity’ (Paix, 1.119; 
iii.xiv; MS.7929). Its law, ‘the new law’, is to be the only scale of 
justice. Without it, there is only a ‘chaos of rights’, in which any 
prince can say ‘no law can attribute to any of my neighbours 
ownership of anything to my exclusion and detriment’ (i.312, 
317; iii.4-6). By law, from the time the new assembly of nations is 
convoked, the form of the government of every state is to remain 
static. Any effort to abolish the existing monarchy, aristocracy or 
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democracy is to be ruthlessly stamped out. Other laws reduce 
friction and encourage stability. For example, the boundaries of 
states are to be fixed permanently. Membership is to be irrevocable 
and compulsory (i.290-293, 294-319, 331). Graphically Saint- 
Pierre shows just how such an organization must function. If fear 
is the cohesive principle of society, the solution to division and 
warfare must bea permanent external control or European govern- 
ment always capable of inspiring the appropriate stimulus. 

For Voltaire, such proposals are ridiculous. With heavy irony 
he underlines the absurd ambition of such a plan. By concentrat- 
ing too much on Europe, Saint-Pierre and Rousseau, who has 
written his own version of the scheme, have forgotten the rest of 
the universe, ‘which it is always necessary to keep in mind in all of 
one’s pamphlets’ (M.xxiv.231-232). Why are the Grand Turk 
and Grand Mogul, the king of Persia, the emperor of Japan, and 
the emperor of China left off the list of members? If the Grand 
Turk should attack Hungary at a time when the ‘European 
assembly’ does not have ‘ready cash’, the king of Prussia can then 
attack Vienna while the queen of Hungary is busy defending 
Belgrade. A catastrophic chain of events may follow: Russia can 
attack Silesia, the French enter the Netherlands, the English in- 
vade France, and the king of Sardinia land in Italy. The stupen- 
dous, lofty system of one European government will then be of 
little avail: ‘these little schemes could disturb the perpetual peace’ 
(p.232). To overcome such a flaw, ‘our inclusion’, that of the 
emperor of China, is therefore ‘absolutely necessary’. To herald 
his entrance into the union by an act of generosity, the emperor 
wants to build a city of peace in which the plenipotentiaries can 
assemble and, reducing to absurdity an idea of Maupertuis, pro- 
poses to dig a hole to the center of the earth: ‘We will have the 
globe pierced from one end to the other’. If the ‘core of the globe’ 
is glass, as many philosophers believe, the city will be ‘all in 
crystal’, which will assure that the behaviour of the delegates ‘will 
always be enlightened’. To make the peace even more durable the 
emperor hopes to bring together in such transparency all of the 
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top religious leaders. They will be made to agree ‘through the 
exhortations of several Portuguese jesuits’ (p.233). Jean Jacques 
will be named the first president of the European diet. The whole 
performance is a caricature of the belief, which Rousseau refused 
to share, that regulations can control divisive social forces regard- 
less of man’s inward beliefs and attitudes. Although apparently 
attacking Rousseau, Voltaire is in fact dealing with Saint-Pierre’s 
Paix perpétuelle, which assumed that peace may be immediately 
established by law. 

In his treatment of Saint-Pierre’s writings, Voltaire is much 
more serious than the tone set by his epigramme implies. Under- 
neath such derision, he is intensely interested in the abéé’s views 
for four reasons. First, Saint-Pierre’s ideas for modifying reli- 
gious beliefs and reforming religious practices and institutions, for 
improving national government and administration, were basic- 
ally compatible with Voltaire’s outlook. By stressing the abéé’s 
goodness and at the same time refurbishing his frequently pene- 
trating, but somewhat clumsily expressed insights, Voltaire had 
for the purpose of attacking abuses an effective device, which 
offered the additional advantage of making Saint-Pierre the scape- 
goat. In the latter’s name Voltaire could take liberties which in his 
own would have been dangerous. Second, Voltaire was appalled 
by the shallowness of the abbé’s views on the arts and sciences, by 
his condemnation of the intellectually flourishing age of Louis x1v. 
Accused of plagiarizing Saint-Pierre, he was goaded by the insult 
to underline even more heavily his own contrasting conviction 
that the seventeenth century was the beginning of a cultural revo- 
lution in Europe. Third, Voltaire could not abide the abbé’s uto- 
pianism. That, too, impressed him as being essentially anti-intel- 
lectual. He sensed in this movement a threat to the human spirit, 
a denial of its importance, for in the abbé’s utopia progress was 
equated to the perfecting of social machinery, which rather than 
cure the diseases of superstition and intolerance was designed 
merely to contain and control their effects by law. On the inter- 
national level, this kind of solution meant world government, a 
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veritable house of cards in his opinion, because such an enterprise, 
he believed, could have no foundation until tolerance itself pre- 
vails in the minds of men: ‘The only perpetual peace which can be 
established among men is tolerance: the peace imagined by a 
Frenchman named the abbé de Saint-Pierre is a chimera which will 
no more prevail among princes than among the elephants and 
rhinoceroses, among wolves and dogs’ (M.xxviii.103). 

Finally, in Voltaire’s eyes, perhaps the worst sin of the abbé’s 
project is that it might carry despotism to new heights. Saint- 
Pierre assumed that men are no more than wild animals. In a 
Hobbesian kind of existence they are forced by circumstances to 
reduce their claim to everything to a degree where they cannot 
harm one another. By agreement they accept a government which 
is to eliminate the state of war and preserve the peace. So long asa 
nation satisfies this limited purpose the members of a state cannot 
object. They can complain only when the government does not 
provide for the nation’s and the individual’s need to survive. 
Accordingly, no government is basically at fault unless it fails to 
provide security. In his plan to prevent war on the international 
level Saint-Pierre in fact aimed to perpetuate the regimes as well 
as forms of all European governments, many of them tyrannical. 
Voltaire opens to question this entire line of reasoning. He doubts 
that placing all of Europe in such a straitjacket is a valid solution 
to war. He finds the criterion of survival too crude. 

Political circumstances of the day made Voltaire’s ridicule of the 
abbé’s peace seem realistic. Saint-Pierre had limited membership 
in his supranational government to the nations of Europe. Vol- 
taire, with his attention to history and geography, including most 
overseas territories, could not see how the rest of the world could 
be left out. France, in fact, because of her excessive concern with 
European interests was losing her chance for an overseas empire. 
Influence from the powers outside Europe could indeed, as Vol- 
taire mockingly suggests in the Rescrit, easily upset the whole 
organization, because the very princes Saint-Pierre expected 
to unite by his project were the initiators of most wars. The 
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inhabitants of each nation, except in England, had little or no 
influence on the actions of kings and ministers. Poland was par- 
titioned without any reference to the desires of the Poles. Princi- 
palities in Germany and Italy frequently changed hands, as Vol- 
taire points out, and the people, like sheep, acquired new masters 
overnight. It was a century of dynastic rivalries in which each 
prince treated his country as if it were his personal property. By 
the marriage of royal heirs, kingly claims could be won, lost or 
threatened, and war was often the instrument used to settle the 
resulting disputes. Finally, as part of his argument, Saint-Pierre 
pitted the commercial powers, who for trade would want peace, 
against more militaristic princes. Yet those very commercial 
powers, Voltaire objects, go to war for the overseas territories 
essential to their trade. In the seventeenth century England had 
struggled with Holland for economic supremacy and control of 
the seas. Since the peace of Utrecht, she was at the expense of 
France and Spain benefiting by her gains to win hegemony in 
Europe through trade, seapower, and war. 


LII 


CHAPTER V 


Enlightened despots 


For Voltaire, international law was ineffective in a world of 
force and its rules often contrary to man’s basic wants. Supra- 
national government, too, while superficially solving problems of 
the state of war, would sacrifice human rights to one basic cri- 
terion, survival. Another theory for social improvement popular 
in the eighteenth century was built around the concept of enlight- 
ened despotism. A superior intellect dwelling in an exceptional 
person like Marcus Aurelius was to discover standards on high 
in order to correct earthly conditions and form a state in which 
each individual might find a place appropriate to his abilities and 
skills. The varying meaning of this doctrine to Voltaire during 
different periods of his development has not in the past been 
determined. Such information is essential if the influence of 
enlightened despotism on his thought is to be understood. 

The view is prevalent that Voltaire, regardless of stages in his 
life and the circumstances of his times, was a believer in enlight- 
ened despots. The opening pages of Voltaire’s politics (p.8), by 
Peter Gay, summarize the many ways in which students of 
Voltaire have associated him with this ‘abstract, literary’ theory 
of the all-powerful king, ‘who governs an obedient people by 
the sole light of reason and under the guidance of his court 
philosophe’. Gay finds this designation to be an ‘unjust’ and 
‘untenable’ oversimplification, which has contributed to the 
legend that Voltaire was out of touch with practical politics. At 
the same time, Gay’s own conclusion is that Voltaire, although 
he certainly could not accept enlightened despotism, ‘a system of 
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government that undertook reforms at the expense of freedom’, 
did not however ‘reject it categorically’, since he failed to see that 
this kind of absolutism was ‘an authoritarian defense against 
constitutionalism and civil liberties, rather than a transitional step 
toward them’ (p.170). Voltaire was impressed less by Frederick’s 
‘social and political organization’, than by the ‘man who headed 
it’. Accordingly, Voltaire did not have an active belief in enlight- 
ened despots. He was the dupe of Frederick’s personality; mis- 
placed admiration explains for the most part his condonation of 
enlightened despotism. The present chapter seeks to clarify this 
conflict of opinions, Voltaire’s active support of the doctrine 
versus his passive acceptance of it, by drawing extensively from 
the Correspondence, a source which often shows his intention less 
equivocally than his works of fiction, philosophy, and history. 
In the past, writers in dealing with the question have, we believe, 
missed a major part of his conception of the monarch and erred 
in their interpretations. Our principal aim, by concentrating on 
Voltaire’s account of a king’s purpose and function, is to establish 
a brief history of his definition of the enlightened ruler. 

The idea that a prince should become a despot, an absolute 
ruler unbound by law, is not present in the Correspondence. Early, 
to be sure, Frederick is considered ‘éclairé’ or ‘enlightened’, but 
this epithet is given Voltaire’s own meaning. Despotism is 
condemned in the same breath. In a letter of 8 August 1736 to 
Voltaire, the crown prince discounts the value of his own high 
birthand with flattery for Voltaire finds intellectual talents prefer- 
able to such a vain distinction. He praises Wolff, who because he 
clarified the ‘darkest areas of metaphysics’ is under attack by the 
church for irreligion and atheism (Best.1081). Voltaire in turn 
ridicules theologians. They would like to “disturb the whole 
world for a sophism and involve all kings in avenging with fire 
and sword the honour of an argument zn ferio or in barbara’. He 
is happy to see that men like Newton, Leibnitz, Bayle, and Locke, 
‘those souls so lofty, enlightened, and so gentle, nourish your 
mind’ (Best.1094, c.1 September 1736). He wants to make 
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Frederick’s praiseworthy outlook bear on the position he may 
later occupy as king. Only a few rulers have deserved the name 
‘philosophe’. Most of them are ‘slaves of pleasure, proud oppres- 
sors of laws. . . . Asleep on the throne or hurling thunderbolts’. 
Their art is to rule over a servile flock. He disparages forcefully 
this ‘talent so often praised in a despotic king’ (Best.1111). Despot 
is placed in direct contrast with the enlightened, philosopher 
prince. For Voltaire, the expression ‘enlightened despot’ would 
be a contradiction in terms. 

Like the Antonini, Voltaire’s king will be just and ‘teach justice 
to the organs of the laws’. Law rather than the will of the monarch 
is to rule. Ina deceptively idealistic allusion, Voltaire strengthens 
this image of the prince who is not arbitrary precisely because he 
reigns by intellect: ‘And the enlightened prince who is governed 
by reason Is a living portrait of divinity’ (Best.1111). To con- 
demn arbitrariness, Voltaire has even overstated the case, since 
it is unwise to interpret these lines to mean in a fully platonic 
sense that Voltaire expects the prince through superior intellect 
to find law on high as absolute forms. During this same period 
he denies that laws are imposed from above or have any absolute 
existence penetrable by rationality: ‘In truth, god did not say to 
man: here are laws which I give you out of my mouth’. To the 
contrary, god has given men certain characteristics, feelings, and 
needs, which determine how society is to develop: ‘pride, bene- 
volence for our own species, needs, passions, all of them means 
by which we have established society’ (M.xxii.226-228, Traité de 
métaphysique, 1734). If a prince decides, because of the absence 
of any law given by god, that he can do as he pleases, ‘that man 
must first see if he has an army of one hundred thousand soldiers 
enlisted in his service’. Even then he will be running a terrible 
risk (p.229). Laws must arise from human needs. It should follow 
that a prince of reason is responsible for successfully interpreting 
man’s wants. ‘Enlightened prince’ means a ruler who is in some 
respects the servant of men in the creation of laws for their good. 
The citizen’s greatest advantage and ‘finest right’ is ‘to depend 
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only on laws and not on the whim of men’ (Best.717, c.8 May 
1734). 

Voltaire’s philosopher prince in this early period has additional 
characteristics. He is a foe of superstition. He fights Machia- 
vellianism. He is a lover of peace. An active force for truth and 
justice, he knows how to upset the schemes of courtesan priests, 
attack absurdity in the schools, shake off indolence in order to 
be informed on many subjects, fight ‘as a hero and think as a 
truly learned man’ (Best.1111). Toward the end of April 1737, in 
response to renewed criticism of theologians by Frederick, 
Voltaire thinks that ‘the least superstitious kings have always 
been the best princes’ and addresses Frederick as ‘worthy heir 
of the spirit of Marcus Aurelius’ (Best.1260). The philosopher 
king is given traits which Voltaire and Frederick admire: the 
detestation of austerity as a disease and love of ‘virtue, study, and 
gaity . . . three sisters one must not separate: these three divinities 
are your servants; I take them for my mistresses’ (Best.1297, 
c.30 July 1737). By contrast, ignorant monarchs ‘have encouraged 
fanaticism in their states’. Because of them it is surprising that 
‘the popes did not win universal monarchy’. 

Echoing another aspect of the philosophic current, Frederick 
disapproves of Machiavelli. A writer who teaches one to ‘break 
promises, to oppress, to commit injustices’ cannot be ranked 
among the great men of history (Best.1412, 31 March 1738). Vol- 
taire answers that such ‘infernal politics’ can only give tyrants 
a fleeting predominance and praises Frederick for opposing such 
policy: ‘All princes ought to have engraved on their council table 
and on the blade of their swords those words by which your 
royal highness ends: “It is a disgrace to lose one’s states, it is 
plunder, deserving punishment, to invade those over which one 
has no rights ” ’ (Best.1506). As his letters become more and more 
fervent in good intentions, Frederick professes love of humanity, 
which for him means that a sovereign ‘must be considered a man 
whose task is to remedy human miseries as much as it is in his 
power; he is like the doctor who cures, not diseases of the body, 
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but the misfortunes of his subjects’ (Best.1672, to Voltaire, 
8 January 1739). Voltaire hopes these words are sincere and 
encourages Frederick in his anti-Machiavellianism: ‘It is up to 
you to destroy the infamous politics which sets up crime as a 
virtue. The word politic signifies in its earliest origin, citizen; and 
today because of our perversity, it means deceiver of citizens. 
Give it back, sir, its true meaning’ (Best.1899, 25 April 1739). 
In September 1739 Frederick alludes to the pacifism of the 
philosopher monarch and exhorts men to lay down their arms 
(Best.1971). Enthusiastically Voltaire praises Frederick for these 
sentiments at a time when the Turks and Germans are at war and 
the conflict is becoming widespread: ‘All men seem busy destroy- 
ing one another now, . . . at this time your highness is teaching 
justice’ (Best.1973). After Frederick ascends the throne (31 May 
1740), Voltaire summarizes the many attributes of the enlightened 
monarch, ‘a prince who sees humanity as the first of virtues, who 
prepares for war only by necessity, who loves peace because he 
loves men, who encourages all the arts and knows them all, in 
short a philosopher on the throne’. This prince exists ‘really in 
the person of a young king’ (Best.2147, to Schulenberg). 
Warning signals threatened this trust. Frederick had often 
balanced his idealistic statements with suggestions that tempera- 
ment and duty might make his actions as king very different 
from his goals as mere prince. First, in a letter to Voltaire, 7 April 
1737, he speaks admiringly of the troops of Alexander: ‘a rigorous 
and rigid discipline joined them intimately together, made them 
all work toward a common end, and made them fit for executing 
the vastest plans of their generals with promptness and vigor’ 
(Best.1250). Frederick’s success in strengthening his own army 
after coming to power is well known. Second, his philosophic 
outlook is hardly compatible with Voltaire’s early version of the 
philosopher king. Voltaire at this time does not hesitate to prefer 
the belief in a supreme being to materialistic determinism 
(Best.1260). As for justice, he writes to his Salomon du nord that 
the idea of it is certainly not innate in man, but potential: “God has 
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so shaped the organs of men that all of them at a certain age 
agree on this truth’, that it is necessary to be just (Best.1315). 
Frederick, while accepting the existence of god, insists that 
‘since it is certain that god is, one cannot attribute too many 
things to him’. Ending in a determinism which casts doubt on 
the effect of believing in justice, he conjectures that each indi- 
vidual is created in a precise way, and that we are not able ‘not to 
be of the character we are’ (Best.1352, 25 December 1737). Events 
directed by god inspire our ideas and actions. God governs men 
‘necessarily’. It is with this argument that, earlier making the 
distinction between intentions and deeds, he fears he may give 
the lie to all of his comments against Machiavelli: ‘It often happens 
that those who cry out the most against the deeds of others do 
worse when they are in the same circumstances. I have reason to 
fear that may happen to me one day, since it is easier to criticize 
than to do, and easier to give precepts than to execute them’ 
(Best.1329, 19 November 1737). To offset the danger of such 
conclusions, Voltaire builds as strongly as he can the case for 
liberty of will: ‘Could one not say that god foresees our free 
actions almost as an intelligent man foresees the decision to be 
taken by a man whose character he knows’. He concludes that if 
man is free to the degree that he can at times overcome his desires 
and do ‘what he does not desire’, then Frederick himself is not 
‘an automaton created to be at the head of several thousand 
human puppets’, but rather one of the most free and wise beings 
god has ever created (Best.1371, 23 January 1738). 

The debate over determinism begun in 1737 continues very 
actively into late 1740. Frederick never wavers in his insistence 
that man acts according to law and consequently ‘in the tone that 
the creator gave him’ (Best.1419, 19 April 1738). Against this 
concept of god which means ‘an inevitable fatalism’ in nature’s 
operations, Voltaire suggests another, which he thinks makes 
god even more powerful. He attributes to him the power ‘of 
creating free beings’. God is not a god of machines, but of think- 
ing creatures (Best.1443, 20 May 1738). Ina letter of 12 October 
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1740 Frederick still refuses to believe in freedom of will. He is part 
of a vast political machine which can go awry: We are the wheels 
of a political watch and we have to turn. . . it is very natural that 
in this continual movement sometimes a wheel may go either too 
fast or too slow. Happy a thousand times are those who are not 
responsible to anyone for their conduct and whose only care 
is to satisfy themselves’ (Best.2195). Frederick’s reaction to his 
duties as king is to deny by a philosophy of determinism his 
ultimate responsibility, hardly the attitude of an enlightened 
monarch. 

Frederick’s interest in building the army and his deterministic 
attitude should have made Voltaire doubt Frederick. Their 
discussion of European politics was also of a tone to dispel confi- 
dence. Commenting 5 August 1738 on Frederick’s Considérations, 
Voltaire concludes that there is ‘an evil genie which takes pleasure 
in shattering all the hopes of men and in playing tricks with the 
fortunes of empire’. This genie is moreover aided in the game by 
nations which as a result of wars and marriages have become more 
powerful than their neighbours and do everything they can to 
swallow them up: ‘that is what everyone calls grande politique, 
high politics, and what your adorable soul calls grande injustice, 
great injustice, grande horreur, great horror’ (Best.1506). In his 
reply, 11 September 1738, Frederick approves Voltaire’s picture 
of a powerful France absorbing its neighbours and expands on 
the idea that world power often rests on chance and human 
foibles. Politics is a game of deceit (Best.1544). In fairness to 
Frederick, it should be noted that he gives Voltaire no assurance 
that a Prussian monarch is unlike other rulers. The Anti-Machia- 
vel and Frederick’s generalizations about humanity, peace, and 
the arts had already convinced Voltaire of Frederick’s altruism. 
As a result, Voltaire’s evaluation of Frederick in a letter of 
30 March 1740 to the marquis d’Argenson is favourable, although 
a sense of Frederick’s hardness is expressed: ‘He is a prince who 
will unite, I believe, letters and arms, who will come to an agree- 
ment as a just man over the duchies of Jiilich-Berg if honourable 
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proposals are made to him, and who will defend his rights if 
necessary with real soldiers rather than useless giants’ (Best.2064). 
Optimism about the king’s character continues. Voltaire refers 
to him as ‘our dear Prussian Marcus Aurelius’ (Best.2109, to 
Argenson, 18 June 1740). The political situation in Europe is 
explosive, but Frederick is not to blame. On 15 September 1740, 
he is enthusiastic about this king, ‘made man’ (Best.2176). He 
reports to Frederick a week later that in reply to questions of 
Fénelon he had answered that Frederick loves France and does not 
fear her, ‘that you [Frederick] love peace and are more capable 
than anyone else of waging war; that you work to make the arts 
flourish in the shade of laws; that you do everything by yourself, 
and that you listen to good advice. He talked next of the bishop 
of Liége and seemed a little inclined to make excuses for him, 
but the bishop is none the less wrong and has two thousand 
proofs of it at Maseck’ (Best.2179, 22 September 1740). As late 
as 18 October 1740, Voltaire thinks he has grounds for believing 
that ‘the conduct of the king will in every way justify the Ænti- 
Machiavel of the prince’. Frederick is a ruler who gives evidence 
‘of justice and firmness’ (Best.2204). 

During this first period from the summer of 1736 to the fall of 
1740, Voltaire is precise and uncompromising in his definition 
of the philosopher monarch. First, his conception of the king 
has no hidden side, no façade to conceal a despot, but is sincere 
and exalted in character. A king is to love truth in the way of 
Bayle, Newton, and Locke. He is to be a true friend of mankind 
and will establish a reign of justice and law. Legislating according 
to the needs of his people, he will oppose arbitrary rule. The 
populace is to be free, not a ‘servile flock’. Peace accompanied by 
progress in the arts and sciences is the goal of the nation. Largely 
because of Frederick’s subsequent actions, this period of a little 
more than four years, so rich in ideas and sentiments about the 
tuler’s obligations, seems in spite of the appeal of Voltaire’s 
idealism the most naive expression of his concept of the philoso- 
pher monarch. Because Voltaire plays wholeheartedly the role 
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of Mentor, free of any grave suspicion about his pupil, he draws 
during these years aclear, unambiguous, and high-minded portrait 
of a king, just, strong, a lover of mankind and truth, the sworn 
enemy of superstition and intolerance. 

A far-reaching event soon interrupts this optimism. Frederick 
points out to Voltaire the importance of emperor Charles vrs 
death: ‘This death [October 20] upsets all of my pacific ideas, 
and I believe that in the month of June it will be more a matter of 
cannon powder, soldiers, and trenches than of actresses, ballets, 
and theater’ (Best.2214, 26 October 1740). Voltaire suggests that 
‘you are going to make an emperor or be one. It would be very 
just thata person who has the soul of the Tircis, Trajans, Antonini, 
Julians, should also have their throne’ (Best.2218, 31 October 
1740). He continues for a time to assume the king will be on his 
good behaviour. Transmitting to Frederick at the request of 
Fleury a letter in which the latter praises the Ænti-Machiavel, 
Voltaire states that ‘Europe resounds with praises for you’ 
(Best.2230, 28 November 1740). Soon, however, he is shocked 
to learn that Frederick has started the Silesian campaign (13 De- 
cember 1740): “You open with a bold hand The horrible temple 
of Janus; I turn full of trouble Towards the chapel of Emilie’ 
(Best.2238, 15 December 1740). Anxious to redirect the king 
into saner paths, he asks the marquis d’Argenson for statements 
with which to influence Frederick. He somewhat pathetically 
thinks the latter can be controlled by the opinions of others: 
‘I should even go so far as to wish that you [Argenson] might 
write me if it is not to be wished that after writing like Antoninus 
the author should live like him. . . . I have placed you at the head 
of those whose approbation should be sought. He is passionately 
fond of glory. . . . The sentiment of men of worth can make a 
great impression on him: I would send him a page of your letter, 
if you would permit it’ (Best.2252, 8 January 1741). 

Voltaire’s impatience with Frederick grows. He wonders if the 
king deserves our interest: ‘he is a king, which makes one tremble’ 
(Best.2289, to Argental, 13 March 1741). He is sorry to see ‘the 
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prince throw off his philosopher’s cloak and pick up the sword 
as soon as he sees a province to his liking’ (Best.2290, to Cideville, 
13 March 1741). He tries to wound the warring Frederick by 
asking him if he is now as happy as he was at Rheinsberg when he 
wrote the Considérations and the Anti-Machiavel (Best.2299, 
25 March 1741). Frederick has sinned through his belligerency, 
although he is still a lover of letters and an opponent of the church 
(Best.2308). Frederick is no longer Marcus Aurelius, but Achilles 
and Homer (Best. 2313). He is an enigma full of contradictions: 
‘Half the world loves you. And the other half shudders at your 
name’ (Best. 2337, 1 June 1741). Voltaire decides that his verses 
praising Frederick in the manuscript copy of the Henriade are no 
longer suitable: ‘they were written only for a philosopher and 
pacific prince and not for a philosopher and conquering king’ 
(Best. 2345, 21 June 1741) 

Having failed to live up to the 4nti-Machiavel, Frederick ap- 
pears at this point a lost cause, but Voltaire soon tries a new 
approach. He admits that his expectations of Frederick are perhaps 
not realistic, and he seeks a modified conception of the duties of 
a philosopher monarch. In a substitute dedication for the Hen- 
riade, he incorporates Frederick’s victories: ‘And you whose 
hand worthily busy Holds the pen and lyre, the scepter and sword, 
You philosopher king protect these writings And this truth which 
alone gives them value, Enchain under its feet the demon of 
envy, Dreadful fanaticism, error, tyrany, Force them into silence, 
and let conquering sounds, Captivating their ear, soften their 
hearts’ (Best.2360, 3 August 1741). Frederick’s military prowess 
is partially excused, because he is fighting to crush fanaticism. 

This more vigorous concept of the philosopher king gains 
ground in Voltaire’s imagination and permits him to praise 
Frederick for energy, versatility, and vision: “Your majesty has 
done many things in a short time. I am convinced that no one on 
earth is more busy and more drawn into a variety of all kinds of 
affairs. But with that devouring genius which brings so many 
things into your range of endeavour, you still maintain that 
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superiority of reason which raises you above what you are and 
what you do’ (Best.2411, 22 December 1741). Frederick, quick to 
take advantage of this mood, shifts blame to his enemies and the 
bonds of necessity. He is but a ‘nursling of the muses’, who by 
some strange fate must manipulate ‘the great wheel of European 
events in conjunction with a dozen serious fools called grands 
politiques or important statesmen’. He laments that “Trickery, bad 
faith, and duplicity are unfortunately the dominant characteristics 
of the majority of men who are at the head of nations, and who 
ought to be examples for everyone else’. All of this makes him 
regret his earlier retreat at Rheinsberg, his cultivation of the arts, 
his friends, his independence (Best.2425, 3 February 1742). 

As the war continues, Voltaire while still finding fault with the 
king’s actions, which have contributed to the war, enunciates 
at the same time the formula by which a superior king, a conqueror 
like Frederick, can combine justice and force. Frederick must 
plan a peace which will satisfy all Europe. In his attempts to guide 
Frederick, he has changed his terms to the extent that the enlight- 
ened monarch is now a conquering prince who by his superiority 
in wisdom and force imposes and maintains a reasonable balance 
of power. Frederick’s glory will be complete ‘if he can force 
Maria Theresa to make peace’ and can become himself the pacifi- 
cator of Europe (Best.2441, 26 May 1742). 

This enlarged concept was useful, because it permitted Voltaire 
to continue his efforts to mold Frederick’s character. But in large 
part even this new aim, in Voltaire’s opinion, had little chance of 
making an impression. He writes to Fawkener, June 1742, of a 
new victory by Frederick, ‘who wrote so well against Machiavelli, 
and acted immediately like the hero of Machiavelli’. When the 
Prussian king was ‘but a man, he loved English government’, but 
‘the king has altered the man, and now he relishes despotic 
power, as much as a Mustapha, a Selim, or a Solyman’ (Best.2448, 
c. June 1742). He tells Frederick he is ‘the bleeder of nations’, who 
has made ‘a good treaty’, good for Frederick, but not perhaps for 
the French. But Voltaire chooses to emphasize the positive side of 
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Frederick’s action: ‘I believe that you will force all the powers to 
make peace, and that the hero of the century will be the pacificator 
of Germany and Europe’. Frederick is no longer France’s ally in 
the war of the Austrian Succession, but he will be the ally ‘of the 
human race’ (Best.2452, c.30 June 1742). 

It seems clear that from the fall of 1740 until the summer of 1742, 
Voltaire was disillusioned with Frederick. He continued, how- 
ever, during this time to advocate the doctrine of the enlightened 
monarch, although with serious modifications, since the concept 
is broadened to include ambition and reaching for power by a 
strong prince, provided he is wise enough to impose a solid peace 
on his neighbours. This right to impose his view is justified by the 
principle that one prince may be superior to all others. The cri- 
terion for superiority is enlightened attitudes. Voltaire says in 
effect: Frederick has deviated gravely from my original definition 
of the philosopher monarch, but he may still exonerate himself 
by using his might to establish a solid peace in Europe acceptable 
to all nations by its justice. 

Frederick pushes the hopes of this second period aside as wish- 
ful thinking. He makes no pretense to being the arbiter of Europe. 
He is no more than the guardian of his own best interests. So long 
as Saint-Pierre’s Platonic arbitration does not exist, combat must 
prevail (Best.2457, 25 July 1742). Ifhe signed a peace with Austria, 
it was not a question of abandoning the French to become the 
benefactor of mankind, but simply hard-headed policy. Tired of 
adverse criticism, he complains to ‘friend Voltaire’ that ‘fault- 
finding is the daughter of idleness’, that sometimes in ‘thought- 
lessness’ carpers blame what is ‘only necessity’ (ibid.). Voltaire, 
more conciliatory, congratulates Frederick because he has for the 
moment at least stopped fighting: ‘I prefer suppers, new operas, 
French dances, Italic songs, To all those battalions of heroic 
assassins, People without wit and very brutal’ (Best.2491, 
2 September [October] 1742). In a relaxed mood, Frederick finds 
that in this century there is ‘less fanaticism, more humanity and 
politeness’, but he regrets ‘those evils which cover the earth’ and 
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is happy that ‘the Prussian eagles have hung up their thunderbolts 
In the temple of Janus which my hands have opened’, a bold- 
faced acceptance of responsibility for one who had so long worn 
the mask of philosopher prince (Best.2496, 13 October 1742). 
Voltaire more and more abandons principle in an effort to justify 
the facts about which the king is becoming so disconcertingly 
frank. Ina letter of June, 1743, he insists that Frederick in the pre- 
face to his memoirs is too honest, ‘you sacrifice yourself a little 
too much’ in admitting guilt for the war: ‘you reveal too freely 
that you have neglected the spirit of ethics for the spirit of con- 
quest. What reasons do you have for reproaching yourself? 
Didn’t you have very real rights over Silesia, at least over the 
greatest part’. Frederick’s love of the arts is moreover a great 
comfort: “You alone, sire, console me for everything I see, and 
when I am ready to weep about the decadence of the arts, I say 
to myself: There is in Europe a monarch who loves them’ 
(Best.2589). The tone suggests that this is a time for leniency and 
flattery. Voltaire, in fact, is about to meet Frederick as a rival of 
France to be spied upon and perhaps won over to the French 
camp. 

The make-believe by which Mentor pushes a wayward Tele- 
machus toward the goal either of idealistic prince or pacificator 
had come to an end. Voltaire’s role of secret agent for the French 
government was bringing to bear new influences on the enlight- 
ened monarch concept. He writes to Chaillou from La Haye, 
2 August 1743, that Frederick needs evidence of France’s vigour 
ifhe is to become her ally. His task is made difficult by unfortunate 
events which Frederick takes in the worst light: ‘The portrait 
which you make of France for me is painted very beautifully. 


1 pertinent lines from this preface 
warn against the ambitions of princes: 
‘c’est au prix du sang de tant de milliers 
d’hommes que ces conquêtes ont été 
achetées. . . . Considérez les écueils, les 
nauffrages, débris de l’ambition. . . 
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You can tell me whatever you please, but an army which runs 
three years in a row and which is beaten wherever it appears is 
certainly not a multitude made up of Caesars and Alexanders’ 
(Best.2628, 20 August 1743). To gain the king’s confidence, Vol- 
taire repeatedly uses at The Hague the philosopher monarch con- 
cept in describing Frederick. Otto Podewils reports to Heinrich 
Podewils in a letter of 2 September 1743 that Voltaire portrays 
Frederick in idealistic and flattering terms as a king devoted to the 
happiness of his subjects, the rise of the fine arts, and the growth 
of commerce in his states. Voltaire’s words make a good impres- 
sion on his listeners, because people know he has the king’s con- 
fidence (Best.2638). Voltaire’s demands on Frederick, however, 
are far different from the public image he thinks it expedient to 
create for him and in which, as we have seen, he no longer can 
fully believe. He cynically asks his philosopher monarch, a non- 
belligerent at the time, to send troops to Cleves in order to incite 
terror and respect. This would force the Dutch to strive for the 
pacification of the Empire and for the return of the emperor to the 
throne. The plan, which combines the ‘pacificator’ stage of the 
concept of philosopher monarch with the needs of French natio- 
nal interest and with Voltaire’s ambition as a diplomat, is un- 
ceremoniously mocked by the hard-headed prince: ‘you want me 
therefore to arrive in time for the denouement like a real deus ex 
machina?’ (Best.2640, c.5 September 1743). 

In the face of frequent ridicule from his host, Voltaire continues 
his attempts to bring Frederick to the side of France and keep him 
there. After an alliance between France and Prussia is signed 
5 June 1744, he writes verses to the Prussian king from Paris 
praising in flattering words the union of Frederick, ‘the pacifi- 
cator of the world’, and Louis xv, “Those names which sufficiently 
assure the happiness of all Europe, If they are always intertwined’ 
(Best.2825, 2 November 1744). Underneath the elegant picture 
and the glowing references to Frederick, ‘Son of Mars and 
Calliope’, ‘my prince’, by whose hand ‘triumphant Bellona will 
strengthen again The disastrous throne of the Caesars’, Voltaire’s 
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distrust in Frederick always lurks and appears again six months 
later when Voltaire writes to Argenson of a possible second be- 
trayal of France by Frederick: ‘I am afraid our sad adventures in 
Bavaria may decide the king of Prussia to make a second peace’ 
(Best.2880, 29 April 1745). The philosopher king theory seems 
incongruous and false, little more than a pretense, in the diplo- 
mat’s world of intrigue in which Voltaire was so fully absorbed 
between 1742 and 1746. 

During this third period, from the summer of 1742 until the end 
of 1746, Voltaire has in large part reduced the concept of en- 
lightened monarch to a propaganda tool. Before, he seems sin- 
cerely to have believed that Frederick, although unable to follow 
the role of pacifist and just king, might at least become a sort of 
strong-arm arbiter. Experience proved otherwise, yet he persists 
in the philosopher king theme in an attempt to ally Frederick with 
France. He cynically describes Frederick as a philosopher in diplo- 
matic circles. He somewhat grotesquely compromises the ‘paci- 
ficator’ idea with a scheme to pull France out of a difficult inter- 
national position at the expense of England and Holland. He 
extols, yet fears the future projects of ‘my prince’. 

From cynical use of a concept to its abandonment is not a great 
step. In a fourth period beginning in 1747, Voltaire foresakes for 
a time the criteria he had set up for measuring kings. Experience 
of European politics makes him admire the protagonists of this 
difficult and deadly game and appreciate the complicated under- 
currents and serious stakes involved. Europe becomes for him ‘a 
chaos of changing interests which intersect each other every 
minute; what was true in spring has become false in autumn; 
everybody crying peace, peace, and making war to the death’. He 
particularly admires Frederick for his success in this complicated 
test of ability: ‘in the midst of all that, a philosopher prince who 
always takes his time in giving battles and operas, who knows how 
to make war, peace, verses, and music, who reforms abuses in 
justice, who is the finest intellect of Europe’ (Best.3172, 9 Feb- 
ruary 1747). This attitude takes on a philosophic and pessimistic 
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note in a letter to Frederick of 26 January 1749, about three 
months after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Voltaire says he might 
judge by the message of Frederick’s Ode sur la guerre that it was 
written by ‘some poor citizen’ tired of ‘seeing his land ravaged 
because of kingly quarrels’, but this, of course, is not the fact at 
all. The author is the very king who ‘began the trouble’ in the first 
place and won ‘a province and five battles with weapons in hand’. 
He summarizes: ‘Sire, your majesty writes beautiful verse, but He 
is making fun of everyone’. Then Voltaire becomes more under- 
standing, moves from the moralistic to the psychological plane, 
and wonders if Frederick ‘does not really believe all of those 
things when [he] writes them down. . . .’ It is possible even that 
‘humanity speaks to you in the same office in which politics and 
glory have signed orders to assemble armies’. One day Frederick 
may be moved by heroic passions. The next he may again think as 
a philosophe. This swing between evil and good, Voltaire believes, 
may be taken as proof of the materialistic conception Frederick 
had adopted ‘about liberty ten years ago’. Voltaire is deeply 
moved by this insight: ‘I have read again this very philosophi 
little piece. It makes one afraid. The more I think about it the more 
I am won over to the opinion of your majesty. I had hoped very 
much that we were free. I did everything I could to believe it. 
Experience and reason convince one that we are machines con- 
structed to go for a certain time and as it pleases god’ (Best.3349). 
From such an admission it follows that the philosopher prince 
concept is a part of necessity, an ideal which some men may fol- 
low part of the time if their selfish interests are not too much 
affected. 

The result of this reasoning is complete acceptance of Frederick 
as he is, a prince of the sword who has great genius. When 
Frederick, 5 March 1749, sends a poem apologizing for kings, 
Voltaire finds without any irony that this apology ‘has depth, 
truth, and novelty’ (Best.3374). In July of the same year he reports 
that Charles x11 was ‘the foremost of grenadiers’, whereas Frede- 
rick is ‘the first among kings’ (Best.3424). It is with respect, some 
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flattery, and few illusions about Frederick’s political morality that 
Voltaire speaks 31 August 1749 of visiting the king and then 
announces, 10 November, that nothing will keep him from 
‘throwing himself at his feet’, not even the lack of an excuse 
(Best.3453, 3538). He praises Frederick for glorifying his dead 
officers in the Eloge. Most monarchs would not take the time, but 
Frederick is ‘king and man, an eloquent and sensitive man’ 
(Best.3519). Frederick disavows any altruism. He is more like 
Peter 1, who after practicing pharmacy and medicine on his sick 
courtisans and killing them by his experiments, celebrated ‘their 
funerals with magnificence’ (Best.3538). Voltaire believes that if 
Frederick has disappointed him on the international level, he is 
still by his reforms the philosopher king in his own country: ‘this 
brilliant phenomenon, this conquering legislator who succeeded 
in driving from his domain all foolishness and error’ (Best.3558, 
March 1750). Having abandoned idealistic notions of Frederick’s 
mission and accepted him as a monarch of power and ambition, 
Voltaire finds him outstanding in comparison with other kings. 
To be with Frederick, he would abandon ‘my household, my 
business affairs, madame Denis, and I would come in my night- 
cap to see that head covered with laurels’ (Best.3579). 

The question of whether or not Frederick is a philosopher king 
is soon no longer pertinent. He can do no wrong. Potsdam is for 
Voltaire ‘the palace of Augustus, of legions, of wits, of pleasure, 
glory, magnificence, and taste’ (Best.3605, to madame Denis, 
24 July 1750). Voltaire is impressed by ‘a king who governs a vast 
monarchy all alone... that is what astounds me; I cannot get over 
my surprise’. This prince is ‘the best of all men, or else I am the 
most foolish’ (Best.3619, to Argental, 20 August 1750). With a 
few ups and downs, the affair of Gross, for example, this indul- 
gence continues for several months. On 29 May 1751, Voltaire 
writes to Argental that the king has just given three or four 
‘spectacles worthy of the god Mars, I saw thirty thousand men 
who made me tremble’, but he stresses Frederick’s reforms: ‘he 
runs to the remotest parts of his states to see if everything is all 
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right and to make everything function better’ (Best.3900). Fre- 
derick is the envy of all Europe as Mars and Minerva travel with 
him (Best.3907). There is no idea or ideal higher or more real 
than Frederick. In the eyes of an admiring Voltaire, Frederick’s 
attitudes which were formerly condemned, his love of glory, his 
thirst for power, are overlooked. He has become for Voltaire a 
law unto himself. Voltaire goes so far as to inform Hénault that 
Frederick should be dear to the French ministry for ‘bringing low 
the house of Austria, weakening the Empire, changing the face 
of Germany, and controlling the northern balance of power’. The 
king should be equally esteemed by all intelligent men for his 
liberal philosophy and support of letters (Best.4022, 8 December 
1751). Virtue, Voltaire says, is hard to define, but Frederick helps 
one ‘feel’ its presence. He has it, ‘therefore it exists’. He receives it 
‘from nature’ (Best.4372, c.25 August 1752). 

During this new period, beginning with the winter of 1747 and 
reaching its height in the summer of 1752, Voltaire seems more 
fully aware than before of the complicated nature of the European 
political scene and recognizes the extent to which kings are not 
free. As a result, the concept of the enlightened prince, who with 
wisdom or force is to control events, is weakened even more. 
Admiration for Frederick, seen as a brilliant man, does not repre- 
sent support of the philosopher monarch ideal, but rather aban- 
donment momentarily of the definitions previously given to it. 
The movement of Voltaire’s thought has so far followed four 
steps: (1) the just and pacific king becomes (2) the forceful and 
war-like, but wise pacificator, a view followed (3) by propaganda 
use of the concept, and then (4) by complete submergence of 
higher criteria into admiration for a great man, who only occa- 
sionally may act justly, who loves letters and attacks intolerance. 
This fourth stage is a tribute to Frederick’s personality, ability, 
literary talent, and philosophic preachments. He has the name of 
philosopher king more because he has temporarily dazzled Vol- 
taire than because of deeds which are morally related to the values 
of stages one and two. 
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Admiration soon turns to fear and disappointment during the 
Maupertuis affair. Voltaire writes to madame Denis, 18 Decem- 
ber 1752, of his intention to leave Berlin and supplies her with 
‘a little dictionary for the use of kings’ in which ‘my friend means 
my slave’. The king in question is the same man ‘who wrote me so 
many philosophic things and whom I believed to be a philosophe! 
And I called him the Solomon of the north’ (Best.4486). After his 
departure from Berlin, Voltaire soon protests that Frederick’s 
men have violated international law in their mistreatment of 
madame Denis and himself at Frankfurt (Best.4667, 5 June 1753; 
4782, 14 July 1753). If the king of Prussia knew the meaning of 
glory, ‘he would have made amends for the infamous action done 
in his name’ (Best.5246, 30 July 1754). In Voltaire’s personal ex- 
perience exaltation of Frederick to the point of making him a 
model for others had proved unjustified. Disgust with the king is 
accompanied by a severe and biting criticism. A standard higher 
than Frederick is restored. 

From the winter of 1752 to the spring of 1760, no reference is 
made in any positive sense to Frederick as philosopher prince. 
The term is used ironically or is always cancelled out by the deeds 
of the conqueror. The following lines are typical: 


O Solomon of the north, O philosopher king, 

Upon whose wisdom the entire universe used to gaze! ... 
I behold in you now only a lawless warrior, 

Who, torch in hand, opening a way for himself, 
Destroys, plunders, ravages cities and towns, 

Tramples upon the sacred rights of nations and kings, 
Offends nature and silences all laws’. 


2 Best.xxx.194 and M.x.557-558. The Qui, la flamme à la main, se frayant un 


original verses follow: [passage, 
O Salomon du Nord, ô philosophe roi,  Désole les cités, les pille, les ravage, 
Dont l’univers entier contemplait la Foule les droits sacrés des peuples et 
[sagesse!... [des rois, 
Je ne vois plus en toi qu’un guerrier Offense la nature, et fait taire les lois. 
[effréné, 
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Voltaire denies authorship, but the irony of his denial is evident: 
‘People still speak to me of I don’t know what lines which run 
abroad against the king of Prussia. Those who suspect me know 
me very badly. It is the height of cowardice to write against a 
prince to whom one has belonged’ (Best.6374, to Thieriot, 
28 November 1756). He blames Frederick for selfishness and lack 
of feeling: “There are twelve thousand labourers at Lyon who beg 
for their bread, because the king of Prussia upset the trade of 
Leipzig, and this monarch claims that Leipzig still owes him a 
great deal’ (Best.64o1, to countess of Lutzelbourg, 27 December 
1756). The advantages enjoyed by Frederick due to his army and 
money ‘have tempted an ambitious heart’ (Best.6622, to Riche- 
lieu, 19 July 1757). 

When Frederick is defeated again and again and speaks of 
suicide, Voltaire tries to dissuade him. His argument is that no one 
will mistake a conqueror like Frederick for a ‘martyr of liberty’. 
Most people consider Frederick’s entrance into Saxony as a viola- 
tion of international law (Best.6722, c.15 October 1757). At the 
same time, Voltaire regrets that Frederick has brought about his 
own destruction. He blames him for not having been a philoso- 
pher king: ‘It was up to no one but himself [Frederick] to have 
been the happiest of kings, since he was the richest, the best 
instructed, the most natural, the king most endowed with taste 
and talent’ (Best.6747, to Constant de Rebecque, 3 November 
1757). When Frederick is again victorious, Voltaire is astonished, 
‘life is full of marvels’, agrees that Frederick is ‘shortsighted and 
hot-headed’, but admits that he has ‘the most important talent for 
the game he is playing, celerity’ (Best.6856, 6866, 5 and 8 January 
1758). Ina letter of 16 January Frederick casts himself in the role 
of opponent to the powers of oppression, France, Austria, and 
Russia (Best.6891). Voltaire is not impressed. Writing to Argen- 
tal, he blames Frederick for having begun ‘this horrible war’ 
(Best.6930, 9 February 1758). He can feel pity for him perhaps, 
‘caught in a labyrinth from which one can escape only across 
waves of blood’, but Frederick is still ‘that devil of a man’ who 
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writes more poetry and fights more battles than any other king 
(Best.6932, 6964, 10 February, 3 March 1758). Voltaire much later 
feigns concern because Frederick protests that Voltaire has criti- 
cized him too harshly. Frederick, he claims with irony, has been 
his idol for twenty years: ‘I have said so to the earth, tothe heavens, 
to Gusman himself”. But he adds a frank appraisal of Frederick’s 
failings. Heroism and the throne have been the king’s downfall. 
Without them, he would have been the most likeable of men 
(Best.7586, 19 May 1759). By 2 February 1760 in a letter to 
Argental, Voltaire’s censure of Frederick reaches a high point: 
‘One must confess it is too bad that a king who is so much a philo- 
sopher, so learned, so good a general, should be a perfidious 
friend, an ungrateful heart, a bad relative, a bad master, a detest- 
able neighbour, a faithless ally, a man born for the misfortune of 
the human race, who writes about ethics with false intelligence 
and who acts with gangrene in his heart’ (Best.8007). In a world 
which has truly become ‘an insane asylum’, Frederick, who could 
have lived happily, destroyed ‘the infamous thing gaily’, and 
protected letters, ‘is now exposed to the fate of Pyrrhus and 
Charles x1r (Best.8185, 21 May 1760). 

It seems clear that Voltaire did not free himself from hero wor- 
ship until his open quarrel with Frederick in 1752. After that in 
dealing with the king he applies a new criterion, not an ideal for 
Frederick to follow, but rather a standard for judging a ruler who 
in many ways has become the “enemy of mankind’. This finger 
pointing persists strongly until May 1760. In part because these 
are war years and because of the experience of Voltaire and 
madame Denis at the hands of Frederick’s agents, the concept is 
made during this period the antithesis of wanton bloodshed, 
treachery, and violation ofinternational law. Voltaire’s conscience 
speaks out more vigorously, more angrily than ever before 
against the wrongs done by national rulers. 

Voltaire’s formulation of a different variant of the philosopher 
monarch idea begins with a deepened interest in Peter the great, 
whom he describes as an enlightened ruler, much to the disgust 
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of Frederick. The latter reproaches Voltaire for writing ‘the 
history of the bears and wolves’ (Best.8643, 17 November 1760). 
Voltaire insists that Peter formed an entire nation by his laws 
and established a sound peace: “Today the more countrysides I 
see devastated, nations depopulated, and citizens made miserable 
by a war that could have been avoided, the more I admire a man 
who in the very midst of war was a founder and legislator, and 
who made the most honourable and useful peace’ (Best.9242, to 
Shuvalov, 19 September 1761). This admiration is soon extended 
to Catherine 11. He believes that ‘the true system of ethics and 
politics for princes will come to us from Saint-Petersburg’ 
(Best.13548, to Shuvalov, 30 September 1767). Even though she 
is at war, he declares her a philosopher monarch: ‘Peter the great 
compares the sciences and arts to blood which flows in the veins; 
but Catherine, even greater, makes new blood flow in them. Not 
only does she establish tolerance in her vast empire, she protects 
it among her neighbours’. Until now the only reasons for making 
armies march were to devastate towns, steal cattle, and destroy 
harvests. For the first time [Russo-Turkish war] the standards of 
war are being unfurled solely to establish peace and make men 
happy’. Half-jokingly, he makes Catherine the champion of 
women, the fine arts, and culture against the ignorant Turks: 
“These barbarians deserve to be punished by a heroine for the 
little consideration they have had up to now for women. It is 
apparent that people who neglect all the fine arts and who confine 
women deserve to be exterminated’ (Best.14355, to Catherine 11, 
15 November 1768). He hopes Catherine will save Greece: ‘Oh, 
the proud moment, sir, when Greece might see her chains broken’ 
(Best.14387, to Shuvalov, 3 December 1768). But as important as 


3 Catherine’s intervention in Poland 
to give the Dissidents full civil rights 
was more clearly designed to create 
upheaval there. Voltaire later recog- 
nized his mistake about Catherine’s 
activities in Poland: ‘Je fus attrapé 
comme un sot quand je crus bonne- 


ment, avant la guerre des Turcs, que 
limpératrice de Russie s’entendait 
avec le roi de Pologne pour faire rendre 
justice aux dissidents, et pour établir 
seulement la liberté de conscience’ 
(Best.18227, to Frederick 11, 15 Feb- 


ruary 1775). 
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these warring activities is her domestic program. He calls her 
project for new laws ‘The sublime and wise instruction‘ signed 
by Catherine’ (Best.16253, to Catherine, 10 July 1771). He had 
given her the highest rank in the temple of glory, because 
‘Legislators have the first place’, and adds in disparagement of 
Frederick that ‘conquerors come second’ (Best.14523, 26 Feb- 
ruary 1769). Voltaire says he thinks as she does about all the 
things which have made her reign outstanding, including colo- 
nies, arts, good laws, tolerance. They are passions for him just 
as they are for her (Best.14688, to Catherine, 27 May 1769). 
Enthusiastically, he receives news of one of her victories: ‘T am 
born again, I am rejuvenated, my legislator is victorious; she who 
established tolerance and makes the arts flourish has punished 
the enemies of the arts’ (Best.14972, to Catherine, 17 October 
1769). 

This glorification of Catherine results in a new conception of 
the enlightened monarch: the ruler must be ready to fight in 
every sense of the word for tolerance, the arts, and the sciences. 
Voltaire admires in Catherine ‘the legislator, the warrior, the 
philosopher’ (Best.14523, to Catherine 11, 26 February 1769). He 
has always directed his efforts to ‘making men less foolish and 
more honest. It is with this idea that, without consulting the 
interests of some sovereigns . . . I limit myself to wishing very 
passionately that the barbarian Turks may be driven straightway 
from the country of Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Sophocles, and 
Euripides’. That would be easy if everyone would help, but with 
a gibe at Frederick he regrets that the king will leave ‘the entire 
burden to Catherine’ (Best.14992, to Frederick, 30 October 
1769). Frederick takes advantage of this militant position held 
by one who over the years had extolled repeatedly the value of 
peace: ‘I would like Europe to be at peace and everyone to be 


4 this is the Znstruction de sa majesté veau code de lois (Saint-Pétersbourg 
impériale Catherine II, pour la commis- 1769). 
sion chargée de dresser le projet d’un nou- 
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happy. I believe I have inherited these feelings from the former 
abbé de Saint-Pierre’. With sarcasm at Voltaire’s warmongering, 
Frederick adds that ‘it may happen to meas to him [Saint-Pierre] 
that I shall be the only one of my sect’ (Best.15018, to Voltaire, 
25 November 1769). The philosophes by perpetually repeating 
their exhortations have made him pacific. Catherine, however, 
has obtained from Diderot for ‘two pennies cash a dispensation 
to let the Russians fight against the Turks’ (Best.15353, 24 May 
1770). 

Voltaire persists in his position in spite of such heavy sarcasm: 
‘I am still very angry that your majesty, the emperor, and the 
Venetians have not come to an agreement with my empress to 
drive those wretched Turks from Europe. . . . I continue to 
maintain that this war was much more reasonable than that of 
1756, which lacked common sense’ (Best.16020, 1 March 1771). 
Frederick does not have to fight, like Catherine, for high philo- 
sophic reasons: “You could still acquire on the way some province 
to round out your possessions. For after all one must have a 
good time; one cannot always read, philosophize, write verses 
and music’ (Best.16948, 13 November 1772). Two years later 
he admits defeat in his efforts to bring Frederick into the war: 
“Whether I moan or not at seeing the homeland of Homer laid 
waste by Turks... it will not make one bit of difference, and the 
Turks will know nothing about it. But if you want to extend your 
power toward the East or West, then the matter is serious and 
woe to whoever would oppose you’ (Best.17972, 16 August 
1774). Catherine, on the other hand, is ‘the admirable and vic- 
torious autocrat, pacificator, legislator’ (Best.18030, 6 October 
1774). Apollo and Frederick, ‘the only king on this globe’ 
superior in all fields, would resemble each other ‘as two drops of 
water’, if for so long Frederick had not taken for a patron ‘another 
saint named Mars’ (Best.18756, to Frederick, 29 January 1776). 
Frederick’s wars for empire are continually contrasted with 
Catherine’s wars, which in Voltaire’s opinion have the support of 
enlightened men. 
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From 1760 to 1776 Peter and Catherine 11 more than Frederick 
have become Voltaire’s representatives of the philosopher mo- 
narch ideal. They are legislators creating a race, whereas Frede- 
rick, after inheriting his nation, became a ‘destroyer’ and almost 
ruined his own people by foreign wars. Unlike Frederick, who 
is found to be greedy for new possessions, Catherine even when 
at war is portrayed in the resplendent armor of a crusader for 
tolerance and peace. Voltaire believes her active struggle to ad- 
vance enlightened ideas gives new meaning to the monarch’s role. 

Evidence in Voltaire’s Correspondence makes it apparent that 
certain revisions of opinion about Voltaire’s concept of the mo- 
narch are in order. Voltaire doesnot inany form uphold despotism, 
which he contemptuously defines as arbitrariness or the imposi- 
tion by rulers of decisions made independently of any law 
representing the interests of a given people. His ideal prince, if 
he establishes the law, does so after understanding the needs of 
his subjects. He obeys the law once it has been promulgated, and 
his deeds, where there is no law, conform to humanity’s wants on 
the national and international plane. His aim cannot be to thwart 
the good of his people in order to gather and retain power in his 
own hands. Since for Voltaire the very notion of ‘enlightened 
despot’ is contradictory, it is necessary to reopen the question and 
restate his ideas in more appropriate terms. One must deal with 
his positive views on the enlightened or philosopher monarch. 

Voltaire’s criteria for judging a prince are anti-despotic. They 
place him in continual conflict with Frederick. Consequently, it 
is essential to remember in studying Voltaire’s concept of the 
monarch that his definition undergoes substantial change as 
Voltaire’s aims and wishes on the one hand approximate or oppose 
Frederick’s intentions and actions on the other at each stage of the 
dialogue between writer and prince. During a first period, 1736- 
1740, when Voltaire had little knowledge of Frederick’s character 
and intentions, he expects him to be a just, pacific, but strong 
ruler, who will make his mark principally on the domestic level 
by reforms to improve the lot of his people, by his interest and 
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support for the arts and sciences. The Silesian campaign roughly 
awakened Voltaire from such wishful thinking. The second stage, 
1740-1742, finds Voltaire broadening the concept to include 
Frederick’s power moves in international politics, provided he 
is not simply selfish in his actions, but works to impose a sound 
peace in Europe. It was not unreasonable to suppose that the 
author of the Anti-Machiavel might combine his ambition with 
the will to establish a balance of power favourable to the peace 
of Europe. Frederick lost little time in renouncing such a pro- 
gram by word and deed. During a third period, 1742-1746, Vol- 
taire uses the concept with little concern for principle. To win 
Frederick’s favour he describes him at the Hague as a philosopher 
monarch, even though in private he complains of his Machia- 
vellian ways. In the name of a just peace, but with his own axe to 
grind as agent of Louis xv, he invites Frederick to aid France by 
using pressure and deception against the English and Dutch. It 
is to Frederick’s credit that he is little affected by Voltaire’s 
flattery or scheming. The fourth stage, 1747-1752, is a period of 
hero worship. Frederick is seen as a genius who by his superior 
intellect deserves to reign without restraint and whose penchant 
for war, although not excused, may be condoned, since higher 
reason cannot always be dominant in the actions of a powerful 
and vigorous monarch. Admiration, exalting Frederick to the 
exclusion of any prototype for kings, removes the last shred of 
Platonic idealism and brings the loss of the conceptual images of 
periods one and two. The fifth period, 1752-1760, shows Voltaire 
again in possession of his critical powers. He makes no attempt 
to inspire Frederick to idealistic action. Judged by the standard 
of reason and humanity, he is condemned as arbitrary and selfish. 
Finally, ina sixth phase, beginning after 1760, Voltaire emphasizes 
as the chief characteristic of the philosopher monarch the willing- 
ness to fight for enlightened ideas. By this specification, Catherine 
is held to be the foremost of philosopher monarchs, the opposite 
of Mustapha the despot, representative of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 
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Of these six stages the one with the definition closest to the 
traditional doctrine of the enlightened despot is the first, which 
stresses the prince’s rationality. This principle is denied in all of 
the other stages. Periods three and four show in turn a misuse 
(propaganda) and abandonment (hero worship) of the concept. 
Five is essentially an attack on wayward kings, a complaint that 
the philosopher monarch does not exist in reality. Period two, in 
which will and force rather than rationality are the principles, is 
revived in stage six, when Catherine waging war for enlightened 
ideas and crushing Mustapha by her might, is made the symbol 
of the good ruler. Enlightened despotism, defined as higher 
reason, has been sacrificed to foreign policy’s compelling need 
for courage, will, and power in leadership. 

It is erroneous, therefore, to say that Voltaire believed without 
qualification in the traditional platonic doctrine of the benevolent 
ruler. It is far from accurate, also, to say that admiration for 
Frederick made him condone enlightened despotism. His views 
on the philosopher prince were a product of trial and error search- 
ing as the debate with Frederick unfolded. His concept changed 
with the times and circumstances and is usually closely allied with 
eighteenth-century events and aspirations. It is at times a standard 
through which current opinion under his prodding may learn to 
pass judgment on a wayward leader, or it is an appealing goal to 
inspire the monarchs with whom he was in communication. More 
important, under the influence of the necessities imposed by the 
power politics of the day, Voltaire was led to favour will, passion, 
and force over intellect, the faculty traditionally emphasized in 
definitions of the enlightened despot. Only a willful and forceful 
monarch like Frederick or Catherine could survive in a system 
characterized by international rivalry. The shift from Frederick 
to Catherine, naive as the glorification of the empress may appear, 
was not a move from will and force to pure reason, but rather a 
shift from the willful use of power for the sake of personal glory 
and national aggrandizement to the willful use of power in the 
name of enlightened ideas, the expulsion of the Turks from 
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Europe, and a security hopefully to be found in a balance of power 
favourable to peace. Once will, passion, and force replace intellect 
as marks of sovereignty, the monarch is less isolated from his 
subjects. One superior individual can supply the higher reason 
to guide a small and inward looking city state, but the will, 
passion, and force which count in foreign policy must emanate 
from the entire nation. The ruler takes his guidance not from on 
high, but from the potentialities he senses within his own people. 
Catherine defeating the Turks is not for Voltaire a superior 
intellect remote from her people, but rather the heart and courage 
of the entire nation. 

In redefining enlightened despotism, shifting its meaning from 
the ruler as intellect to the ruler as will, courage, and power, 
Voltaire recognizes the importance of foreign policy in his age. 
He accepts the fact that the modern ruler can no longer behave as 
the prince of an ancient city state, a sheltered unit, whose direction 
is inward and aim the perfection of his own machinery of govern- 
ment and police. The modern king has to survive in a world in 
which foreign affairs are predominant, in which economic and 
military rivalry determine the success or ruin of a state. Voltaire’s 
enlightened monarchs, Frederick and Catherine, were intensely 
engaged in the European power struggle. As the fortunes of 
Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden, Poland, and the Ottoman 
Empire were descending in Europe, the roles of Prussia and Russia 
were rising to fill the power vacuum. Frederick William, the 
Great Elector, and his son Frederick William 1 had set the stage 
for the vigorous moves Frederick 11 seemed almost fated to un- 
leash. Similarly, Peter the great, with his capital on the edge of 
Europe and by his victories in eastern Poland, Estonia, and 
Livonia, started Russia on the way to influence in Europe. The 
peace of Nystad (1721) won that nation the rank of a leading 
European power. Russia played an important role in the War of 
the Austrian Succession and in the Seven Years’ war. Catherine 
when she came to the throne in 1762 intended to expand Russian 
influence. By the ‘Greek project’ she proposed to liberate and 
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build again under Russian protection the Byzantine Empire. 
Rulers of the caliber of Frederick and Catherine and with the 
potentials of their nations driving them were destined to be 
monarchs of will and power molding the shape of Europe. Vol- 
taire’s new kind of enlightened monarch was actually winning 
victories in the political arena of his time. 
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Sources of war 


Consistent with the findings of his study of history and his expe- 
rience as go-between for national leaders were Voltaire’s doubting 
and sharp-eyed appraisal of political events, his emphasis on 
foreign policy, and his awareness of the strivings of juggernaut 
powers, the nations of Europe, whose impact was felt even in the 
most isolated areas of the world. With this orientation he saw 
readily the disenchantment which could result from excessive 
trust in international law, perpetual peace projects, and enlight- 
ened despotism. His examination of the first made him conclude 
with Hobbes that there is no binding law of nations. Nor could 
world government control justly and effectively the divisive 
urges, aims, and forces alienating men and nations. Enlightened 
despotism, too, was made to reflect the chaotic international scene 
as will, passion, and survival by tests of strength became more 
evident characteristics of sovereignty than intellect, law, and 
order. Desiring to put the question of international relations on 
solid bases, Voltaire sought to replace or redefine the tenets of 
traditional doctrines by principles of his own. To understand the 
elements and implications of his argument, it is necessary first to 
examine his views on the sources of war. 

Moral evil for Voltaire is inseparable from physical evil. Evil 
is the sensation of pain which ‘one organism inflicts on another’. 
Since the greatest physical evil is death, the greatest moral evil 
must be war: ‘it leaves in its wake . . . rapine, devastation, pain, 
and death in all forms’ (M.xvii5 79-580; Dictionnaire philosophique, 
1764). Expressed with conviction late in life, this conclusion 
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should command attention. It is surprising that hardly any effort 
has been made to present Voltaire’s explanation of the origins of 
this summum malum. In part the neglect may be due toa stereotype 
originated by madame de Staël in De l’ Allemagne. Candide, for 
her, is wry, bitter, sometimes demoniacal laughter at the misery 
and expense of mankind, the reflection of an equally callous view 
of history which attributes both virtuous and monstrous deeds 
to chance. If this is the essential message appropriate to the trials 
of Candide, Cunégonde, and Pangloss, if the upheavals described 
in the Æssai sur les mœurs are mere facts of existence, unrelated 
to principles of virtue, error, and blame, it perhaps follows that 
Voltaire’s position on even the greatest moral evil is somewhat 
hollow, not worthy of serious analysis. War may be at the most 
a contributing factor, like natural catastrophes, to his pessimism. 
At least two facts, however, contradict this view. First, the effect 
of his definition, far from offering a fatalistic attitude, is to put the 
burden of evil directly on man. Voltaire often shows unwilling- 
ness to retreat into materialistic or god-controlled determinism. 
He thinks it also beside the point to ask if men offend god with 
their crimes against their neighbours. Man is responsible to man: 
‘It is certainly not god whom they [men] torment, but rather their 
neighbour’ (M.xvii.572-581). Second, in many passages Voltaire is 
deeply troubled by the extent of man’s guilt for war. He travels 
back and forth between despair and hope in his search for a solu- 
tion to the problem. War is for him a nagging concern: “All the 
vices, collected from all times and all places, will never equal the 
evils brought about by a single campaign’ (M.xix.321). He com- 
plains that preachers of his day neglect the subject: “Wretched 
doctors of the soul, you wail throughout an hour and a quarter 
about a few pinpricks, and you say nothing about the sickness 
which tears us into a thousand pieces’ (ibid.). Since Voltaire 
avoids fatalism and reveals grave concern with man’s predicament, 
new importance must be attached to the mechanistic and metaphy- 
sical causes he uses to explain why this greatest of evils persists 
and to predict whether nations must be perpetually at odds with 
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one another. His ideas on man’s warring condition, we believe, 
hold an important place in his moral and political thought. 

From Voltaire’s novels, plays, histories, and correspondence, 
the idea emerges clearly and ominously that the peoples of nations, 
not just their rulers, are enemies. This opinion, although possibly 
strengthened by the Hobbesian concept of the state of war, 
appears to have gained a firm hold on Voltaire’s thought largely 
as a result of his own experience and observation of individual 
and group behaviour. He gives specific reasons why this enmity 
must exist, why the ordinary subjects or citizens of one nation 
are eager to attack the inhabitants of a neighbouring state or at 
other times do not think of resisting when their sovereigns de- 
clare war. 

First, a universal belief that foreigners are truly different, 
strange, and inferior obsesses the spirit of each nation. Local 
customs engender suspicion, distrust, and ridicule. In the eyes 
of the French, the Turks are insolent and ignorant. They practice 
circumcision, refuse to drink wine, and lock up their women 
(M.x.225-226; Epître vin, 1716). Each country has its own 
taste, a more subtle, more intangible cause of the ‘distrust and 
contempt which nations have for one another’ (M.viii.309-3 10; 
Essai sur la poésie épique, 1726). Such prejudices are active in each 
class of the population. In Brutus (1730), Titus is a patriot at all 
costs: ‘Roman Iam and Roman I wish to be Either through great- 
ness, virtue or prejudice, perhaps, Born among the Romans, I 
shall perish with them’ (M.ii.343). Adélaïde du Guesclin (1734) 
and Mahomet (1742) present characters stirred deeply by the 
love of country. Patriotism, according to Voltaire, was a domi- 
nant force until the time of Scylla and had a peculiar meaning: 
‘Throughout more than four hundred years this love of country 
consisted in bringing back to the communal mob what one stole 
from other nations. This is the virtue of thieves. To love one’s 
country meant to kill and plunder other men’ (M.xi.146; Essai sur 
les meurs). Voltaire defines patriotism in Pensées sur le gouverne- 
ment, 1752, as ‘A composite of self-love and prejudice which 
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society for the sake of its own protection has raised to the status 
of a great virtue’ (M.xxiii.527). When Charles 11 of Spain was 
near death and possible divisions of his kingdom were being pro- 
posed, a basic difference in national characteristics created anta- 
gonisms and made the Spanish authorities prefer a union with 
France rather than Germany. Teutonic pride offended Castilian 
haughtiness and aroused fear of the intentions of the German 
government (M.xiv.332-335; Siècle de Louis xiv, 1751). Al- 
though Voltaire likes to dwell on the absurdity of these reactions 
to foreignness, he considers them a potent force. As late as 1768 
he notes that two tribes which live on opposite sides of a stream 
inevitably become enemies because of ‘differences in their way of 
pronouncing the same words’ (M.xxvii.343; ABC, 1768). 
Another undercurrent affecting masses of the population of 
Europe is the automatism which goes with ignorance. Men under 
its influence are no better than animals, and nothing in the way of 
reasonable action may be expected of them: ‘All animals are per- 
petually engaged in warfare, each species is born to devour an- 
other species’ (M.xix.318; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). 
Peasants in Voltaire’s eyes are little better than brutes. They can 
withstand any weather, but have few ideas. They know only the 
land, the market, and their own jargon. As a result, when the 
drums of war sound, great numbers of them leave their huts and 
set out to kill their own kind in a strange land. Risking their lives 
in this murderous trade, they receive a fraction of what they could 
earn at home. Mercenaries are no more sophisticated, and, unlike 
peasants, they have no feeling for a native country: “even less so 
than a bird of prey which returns nightly to the maternal nest ina 
hole in the rock’ (M.xx.182). Puppets without brains, common 
soldiers obey unquestioningly the whim of a master: ‘He [the 
king] dresses them in a coarse blue cloth at one hundred and ten 
cents a yard, edges their hats with coarse white thread, turns 
them to the right and to the left, then marches them off to glory’ 
(M.xix.319). Inability to calculate their true interest is only a part 
of their blindness. In combat, fear and hate make them even less 
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human. Voltaire finds only slight abatement since ancient times 
in the ferocity of the fighting man. Before the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the armies of the North were made up of wild and un- 
kempt hordes which attacked like carnivorous animals. If in 
modern armies the spirit is somewhat less barbaric, the same un- 
witting, conscienceless participation occurs. With the invention 
of the cannon, men at war have become automatons, ‘victims who 
are in turn offered up to each shot and ball’ (M.xvii.380; Diction- 
naire philosophique, 1764). Although not basically wicked, soldiers 
when affected by the terrifying atmosphere of the battlefield are 
like ‘ferocious beasts’ (M.xviii.134; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 
1770). 

These first two irrational modes of behaviour, xenophobia and 
automatism, are aggravated by a closely related element, super- 
stition: “When reason is perverted, man becomes a brute by 
necessity. Society amounts then to nothing more than a confused 
mixture of beasts which devour one another in turn and monkeys 
which judge wolves and foxes’ (M.xv.426; Précis du Siècle de 
Louis xv). Surrounded by the unknown, men are by nature 
susceptible to dogmas. Consequently, a person like Mahomet, 
combining religious leadership and sovereignty, may completely 
possess the minds of his people and guide them effortlessly into 
vast schemes of conquest (M.xi.207, 214; Essai sur les mœurs, 
1754). But such sectarian as well as civil control of the popula- 
tion is not accomplished by most sovereigns. To the contrary, it 
is more usual for a religious leader, like the pope, to reach within 
the boundaries of a national state, sway opinion, and divide its 
people. His purpose is always to gain power by confusing the 
thinking of the lowliest workers, the wealthy, the statesmen in 
high position. Large parts of the people may thus be led by fana- 
ticism toward a vague purpose, alleged to be god’s, but which 
usually results in bloodshed, often to the detriment of the national 
interest. Articles of faith are not infrequently the excuse for 
slaughter. Incited by the ‘voice of sanguinary priests’, good 
citizens were transformed into the ‘furious monsters’ which 
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committed the massacre of Saint-Bartholomew (M.viii.81, 113, 
115; Henriade, 1723). Throughout the ages religion has excited the 
warring spirit of men. Each people, according to Voltaire, has in 
its archives or oral traditions various oracular statements which 
claim that the conquest of the world, that is, of one’s neighbours, 
is within reach (M.xi.91; Essai sur les mœurs). Since the fall of 
Rome, national rulers with ambitions for conquest have sought 
analogous religious sanctions, conveniently dispensed by the 
pope. Charlemagne slaughtered Saxons in the name of god, and 
similar deeds, often repeated, have made Europe a chaos (M.xi. 
257-261, 302-304). Rival claims, supported or condemned by the 
policy of Rome, ‘have caused waves of blood to flow during the 
past seven hundred years’ (M.xxvii.195-196; Droit des hommes, 
1768). At first merely confused, men have learned to believe in the 
‘right of intolerance’, the right to command that others believe 
as they believe (M.xxv.4o; Traité sur la tolérance, 1763). Systema- 
tically spread by the church, superstition means the warping and 
poisoning of human minds to a point where intolerance and wars 
for intolerance seem to be just (M.xxvi.561; Avis à tous les orien- 
taux, 1767). 

If xenophobia, automatism, and fanaticism afflict most national 
groups, it follows that society at every level is tinder ready to 
respond to a chance spark or to the political arsonist’s malice. 
This message is latent in Candide, in which civilization is con- 
stantly erupting into flames and violence through human error or 
intent. The vision is not for Voltaire mere fiction, a device for 
testing optimism. His Correspondence offers the same insight. This 
world is a ‘valley of tears’ precisely because of the antagonisms 
bred by ignorance, which prevails from the top of society, among 
the Jenghiz Khans, ‘who didn’t know how to read’, to the custom 
clerks, “who know only how to add’ (Best.5792, to Rousseau, 
30 August 1755). ‘Everything is for the best’, yet in the current 
Seven Years’ war three hundred thousand two-footed animals 
depart ‘to cut one anothers’ throats for five sous a day’ (Best.6312, 
to Allamand, 1756). The church, he laments, is very powerful at 
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this time in the Danube region. Three hundred thousand men are 
fighting to support this ‘terrible colossus’, more fighters on behalf 
of fanaticism than France has soldiers (Best.9996, to Alembert, 
28 November 1762). Superstition, ‘fatal to kings and peoples’, has 
always produced trouble and war (Best.10794, 8 January 1764; 
12391, 1766). It is Voltaire’s theme thatoverwhelmingly large sec- 
tions of the earth’s population are victims of local bias, blind 
obedience to authority, and the dictates of organized religion. In 
this world, ‘everyone is mad’. Society is but a play in which the 
actors belabour one another with blows (Best.11208, to Palissot, 
1764). Kings and ministers are not entirely to blame. Their guilt 
is only one section of Voltaire’s picture of a chaotic world. The 
ingredients of war according to him permeate the whole human 
fabric of which society is composed. 

Against a backdrop of peoples psychologically prone to con- 
flict, the international drama unfolds. The players are personnages 
of proud bearing, the negotiators and statesmen of kings. Ideally, 
they are agents of integrity and good will. Honesty in the long 
run would win them victories. Through their art, too, a solid 
cooperation among states might result. In practice their activities 
are very different. Because of the Machiavellian tradition, each 
agreement they make is a source of future confusion, mistrust, 
and friction. Politics is little more than ‘the art of lying at the right 
time’ (M.xiii.595; Annales, 1753). Most negotiators know only 
how ‘to cheat at cards’ (M.xxvii.378; ABC, 1768). Treaties, which 
are left vague, permit bad faith in future opportune moments 
(M.xv.336-337; Précis du Siècle de Louis xv, 1768). By the folly 
of ministers and their personal feuds, many nations are cata- 
pulted into conflict and four or five hundred thousand men are 
made to march (M.xxvii.368-372; ABC). The ambition or the 
sour disposition of one commissioner can ‘throw twenty states 
into turmoil’ (M.xv.337; Précis). To ease his pain, the sensitive 
observer must learn to look upon events asa tragedy viewed from 
a comfortable loge (Best.6529, to the countess of Lutzelbourg, 
1757). Voltaire does not waver in this conviction that the purpose 
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of most negotiators is to deceive and their effect to heighten ten- 
sion until war occurs. A dinner scene of the Princesse de Babylone 
(1768) describes the prevailing atmosphere: “They were all people 
badly suited to one another: kings, princes, ministers, pontiffs, 
each jealous of the other, each weighing his words, each not know- 
ing what to do with his neighbour and himself’ (M.xxi.387). 

For Voltaire the mass of people with their emotional reactions 
are often the unwitting tool, the violent arm of the state. Negotia- 
tors are no more than its lying voice. The government, which 
controls armies and appoints diplomats, is likewise usually with- 
out any high purpose. In spite of their frequent claims to enlight- 
enment, individual rulers and aristocratic or republican groups, 
whether prominent or behind the scene agents, do not escape the 
attitudes of their environment. Their vision may be clouded by 
the same ignorance and fanaticism which madden their people. 
Their thoughts and actions are determined in large part by the 
belief that ruthlessness leads to success in negotiation. Neverthe- 
less, their ideas, political schemes, and deeds embody numerous 
concepts of the state and therefore deserve evaluation. Although 
history shows that theories of national purpose have varied end- 
lessly, it is possible to identify certain principles which seem al- 
most inevitably to guide states in the choices they make among 
alternative courses. For Voltaire the essential determinants are 
four: (1) the ruler’s ego predominates; (2) the right of the strong- 
est is the only law; (3) raison d’ état is the basis of decision; (4) 
national defense and prosperity are the goals of the state. These 
are the motives which send common men to fight, explain the 
plots of negotiators, and decide the posture of the nation in the 
presence of enemies. Each goal helps determine the moral and 
political climate of Europe. 

Amour-propre or ego, according to Voltaire, is basically good. 
If instead of giving men pride, god had created persons solely 
interested in the well-being of others, merchants would be in the 
Indies ‘out of charity’. God molded them differently. It is pride, 
the spirit of competition, the desire to succeed which has made 
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society possible (M.xxii.36-37; Remarques sur les Pensées de 
Pascal, 1728). In such rivalry the will of each individual holding 
other wills in rein produces a gradual movement toward what is 
advantageous to all. But when government is the ego of one man 
and his intimate counselors, no check exists, and aberrations 
occur. It is under these circumstances that the recurrent struggle 
of kings for precedence, in spite of its mock-epic overtones, may 
become a source of strain: ‘a pace ahead or behind in a procession, 
an arm-chair placed near an altar [are] triumphs’. For similar con- 
siderations Louis xiv and the pope found themselves at one an- 
other’s throats, and Louis was ready to invade Italy out of vanity: 
‘The matter had become a quarrel between nations, and the king 
insisted on having his nation respected’ (M.xiv.227-228, 229; 
Siècle de Louis x1v, 1751). Petty ‘disputes over protocol’ delayed 
the peace of Westphalia six years (M.xiii.591; Annales, 1753). 
When sovereigns reign by ego, it follows that ‘circumstances, 
disposition, a whim, an error, a nothing decides policy’ (Best.1506, 
to Frederick, August 1738). Charles x11 was driven by an inner 
compulsion. For glory, love of war, and vengeance, he nearly 
ruined his nation (M.xvi.132, 264, 351, Histoire de Charles x11, 
1731). Frederick 11 was moved solely by ambition, pride, ‘the 
desire to be talked about’, aims which are at the root of most wars 
(M.i.19; Mémoires, 1759). Very ‘small and weak pivots’ thus turn 
the destinies of kingdoms. The marquise de Pompadour’s 
wounded feelings helped produce the revolution in balance of 
power which joined France and Austria. After Frederick 11 had 
written insulting verses against Louis xv, Voltaire encouraged 
each king to offer peace feelers. To base such overtures on the 
very verses which could have perpetuated war seemed to him 
ridiculous enough to be ‘worthy of everything that was going on 
at that time’ (M.i.59-63; Best.7600, Choiseul to Voltaire, May 
1759). But the situation was not much better under the more 
magnificent reign of the sun king. Louis x1v, in Voltaire’s opinion, 
fought wars which had no real purpose. They for the most part 
satisfied his ego’s thirst for glory. His peace treaties at Ryswick 
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and at Utrecht found France more the loser than the winner 
(M.xiv.307, 323; xii.41 1-412). In the Princesse de Babylone (1768), 
the kings of Babylon, Egypt, India, and Scythia, make their 
armies, each of three hundred thousand soldiers, go to war be- 
cause of wounds suffered by their pride during a dispute at a feast: 
‘it concerned two daughters and a bird’ (M.xxi.389). Ego may 
become a persistent inclination in any ruling body. Men who are 
at the head of the state are often ‘more concerned with their private 
interest than with the public interest’ (M.xxiv.416; Idées républi- 
caines, 1762). If ego is still not the determining factor in certain 
nations, it is because laws have provided a ‘dike against this tor- 
rent which would otherwise inundate the earth’. 

Voltaire’s objection to amour-propre carries with it no religious 
connotations, no condemnation of pride as a defect in man. Ego 
becomes an evil only when it is equated to foreign policy. It is evil 
then for quantitative more than qualitative reasons. Frederick as 
crown prince had expressed the problem well: ‘these kings, these 
princes, these ministers are only men like private citizens . . . the 
difference that fortune has set between them and persons of lowly 
rank consists only in the importance of their actions’. It is the 
difference between “a fountain which spurts three feet in the air’ 
and one which ‘spouts a hundred feet’ (Best.15 44, Frederick to 
Voltaire, September 1738). Ego when left proportionate to man 
is blunted by other wills, and its propensity to destruction is 
limited. Ego as policy has no bounds and becomes monstrous in 
its destructive power. This results in part because the king is the 
nation in a very true sense. Charles x11, an ego-ridden ruler in- 
clined to war, imparted the same attributes to his subjects: ‘The 
nation was born war-like, and each people unconsciously assumes 
the type of genius of its king’ (M.xvi.268). 

A second principle of government, the right of the strongest, 
equates foreign policy to the uninhibited manipulation of force. 
When by war, marriages, and time one nation gains ascendency 
over others, it automatically engulfs them (Best.1506, to Frede- 
rick 11, $ August 1738). It was on such a wave of power that the 
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Tartars subjugated Europe as far as Mount Atlas (M.xii.435; 
Essai sur les mœurs, 1754). During and after the peace negotiations 
at Nimègue, the will of Louis xiv was ‘a law from one end of 
Europe to the other’ (M.xiv.282; Siècle de Louis x1v, 1751). Like 
Charlemagne, he was able to act ‘as master and judge of sover- 
eigns’ (p.285). It was not only that Louis’s ego demanded obeis- 
sance, but rather that the role of France in Europe required him to 
assume more and more control. The only apparent deterrent to a 
nation which relies on sheer power is history’s lesson that force 
will be encountered by force: ‘since the fifteenth century, nations 
have always formed alliances against a power which has become 
too preponderant’ (M.xix.357; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). 

Primitive peoples recognized very early this superiority of the 
strong. In order to win the right to represent his nation, a monarch 
first had to establish his own reputation and that of his people. He 
did so by directing his followers in raids against their neighbours 
until he had terrorized the entire surrounding community 
(M.xxvii.344; ABC, 1768). In more recent times the right of the 
strongest has been recognized as a sort of law of necessity because 
of the absence of any other rule common to rival nations. In the 
middle ages when marriages created problems of right between 
France and Austria, feudal law, which was essentially the right of 
the strongest, settled disputes. As a result, decisions were repeat- 
edly opened to question as the ascendency of rival factions 
changed (M.xiii.458; Annales, 1753). The fact that the claims of 
princes are still in contest after so many centuries attests to the 
continued operation and practical validity of this rule of force 
(Best.5 160, to Henault, 12 May 1754). The holding of any terri- 
tory is not so much a question of justice as of power. Gibraltar, 
which belonged formerly to the Moors, fell to the English, be- 
cause they were able to capture and protect it (M.xxvii.194; Les 
Droits des hommes, 1768). Guns and marches at double-quick 
time ‘judge the cases of sovereigns and nations’. This has been 
true in almost all times and places (Best.6415, to Richelieu, 
3 January 1757; 8275, to Bastide, 1760). 
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In this sanguinary framework, law as rationality finds no hold. 
Political activity seems chained to a purely natural world of mat- 
ter, pressure, and bodies at rest and in motion. À government 
which equates foreign policy to physical coercion is always evil in 
Voltaire’s sense. Ego can at times contribute to peace in intention 
or effect, since according to mood ego may alternate between 
poles of good and evil. Through pride a ruler may aspire for a 
time to enlightened despotism and accomplish worthwhile ends. 
On the other hand, foreign policy as the aggrandizement of the 
strongest produces a vicious cause and effect sequence leading 
inevitably to ruin. Because of that doctrine wars are no longer 
limited to Europe: “We exhaust ourselves in money and man- 
power, so that we can go to destroy each other at the extremities 
of Asia and America. The East Indians upon whom we have im- 
posed our settlements by skill and force and the American natives 
whose continent we have ravished and destroyed look upon us as 
enemies of human nature, who hurry forth from the far corners of 
the globe to butcher them only to destroy ourselves in the end’ 
(M.xiv.320; Siècle de Louis xiv). The supremacy needed for such 
a policy is an incentive to new methods and means of warfare. 
When allies by superiority in weapons defeat their rivals, they in 
turn fight among themselves for the spoils. In this way ‘blood flows 
from one end of the world to the other’. If the conflict ends for a 
time, itis only to permit the nations to regain their strength and in- 
vent new weapons (M.xx.238; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1774). 

Although more calculating than the principle of ego, which 
often causes a prince to overestimate his strength and as a result 
encounter the disasters of a Charles xm or a Frederick 11, the prin- 
ciple of force in its turn has serious limitations. It could be used 
routinely and with assured success only in a world like that of the 
Roman Empire or of Charlemagne in which hegemony by one 
was certain. In the modern world a third principle, raison d’ état, is 
found to be more effective than a consistent policy of force, since 
success in foreign policy has become largely a question of when 
and how it is again expedient to assume a warlike attitude. For 
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Voltaire, this calculation of advantage is the true meaning of 
raison d’état. It signifies in its most favourable sense the manipula- 
tion of the balance of power for the protection of the state: “True 
reason of state consists in guarding against the crimes of your ene- 
mies, not in committing them’ (M.xxx.572; Prix de la justice). 
More often, however, Voltaire is inclined to discredit raison d’ état 
by showing it to be a bottomless concept fraudulently utilized to 
give respectability to any action: ‘Reason of state is only a word 
invented to serve as an excuse for tyrants’ (zbid.). In its name a 
penniless ruler may for a bribe pass off as a benefit to the state an 
alliance with a natural enemy which gains strength by this associa- 
tion (M.xiv.252, 261-262; Siècle de Louis x1v, 1751). Sometimes 
territorial expansion is equated to the good of the state. When 
geography and the evolution of a nation cause it to covet certain 
lands and aspire to a favoured position among its neighbours, a 
kind of national destiny seems to justify claims to these territories. 
At the death of Philip 1v, for example, Louis xiv maintained that 
Flanders, Brabant, and Franche-Comté should be France’s by 
right of his wife Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip by his first 
marriage. This right according to Louis’s councils and theologians 
was incontestable. Yet in this affair, according to Voltaire, raison 
d’ état was ‘extraordinary’. For it, Louis was to attack Philip’s heir, 
a child whom Louis by nature should protect, since he had married 
that child’s sister (M.xiv.234-235). 

Voltaire’s objection to raison d’ état is twofold. In the first place, 
calculations of national interest often mean no more or less than 
the right of the strongest, for they result in the use of physical 
force if bribery or other means fail and if an enemy is sufficiently 
weak. Second, raison d’ état is often a slogan which obstructs clear 
thought, a smokescreen by which governments gain from an al- 
ready bewildered and fanatic people immediate and massive sup- 
port for projects which may not in fact reflect the national interest 
and necessity (Best.6931, to Tronchin, 9 February 1758). 

Most governments, according to Voltaire, have been guided 
from time to time by one or more of these first three principles. 
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Before man may find his way back to political morality, he must 
give greater acceptance to a fourth criterion, more valid than the 
dictates of ego, the right of the strongest, and calculations of 
expediency. This principle Voltaire identifies as legitimate defense 
or the preservation of a nation’s independence. To understand his 
argument, it is necessary to describe a sequence of tenets which he 
considers fundamental. In the first place, survival is the state’s 
ultimate object. There is no nation about which it may be said that 
it prefers ‘death to war’ (M.xxii.50; Remarques sur les Pensées de 
Pascal, 1728). For self-preservation small nations have always 
united (M.xi.421; Essai sur les mœurs, 1754). Survival signifies 
nothing less than independence and the control of one’s property. 
Sovereignty and dependence with loss of right over one’s terri- 
tory are a contradiction in terms. No republican assembly or 
monarch can have anyone other than god for master. These 
truths, a part of nature, are derived from ‘natural right, the right of 
property’ (M.xxvii.570; Cri des nations, 1769). Because of this 
right, the defensive action of small states is not war, but ‘resistance 
to armed thieves’ (M.xxvii.372; ABC, 1768). 

The only true wars are offensive (zbid.). A predominant power 
cannot seriously claim that its wars of conquest are necessary to 
its survival. A weak nation which wages offensive war is as guilty 
as a strong one. Contrary to Montesquieu, the small state cannot 
justify offensive action on grounds that its future survival is being 
threatened by a neighbour’s rapid growth and that to attack first is 
the ‘only means of preventing [one’s own] destruction’ (M.xix. 
322; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). Such policy is unjust by 
the logic that only defense, war for survival, is just, and defense 
presupposes an attack or a declaration of war by an enemy rather 
than the hypothesis that an attack may occur. By offense too, from 
the practical point of view, the ruler would run the risk of ruin- 
ing his country in the effort to ruin another nation which in fact 
has not broken the peace and may not. The only just and sure pro- 
tection against the political threat of a powerful neighbour is to 
become ‘powerful like him’, make alliances as he does, increase 
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one’s manufactures, have fewer priests and more useful citizens 
(ibid.). 

The international scene Voltaire has presented is chaotic. Many 
forces separate nations and lead to bloodshed, including the hate, 
ignorance, and fanaticism of their peoples and leaders, the machi- 
nations of their negotiators, the varying principles which govern 
foreign policy. Each of these elements of national and international 
existence joins with the rest to form intricate combinations of 
ambition, error, and suspicion which defy man’s analytic powers. 
The very complexity of divisive forces is an additional source 
of war and produces over a long period of time a sort of natural 
history of empire. When an inspired leader like Mahomet pro- 
phesies the future predominance of his nation, his words carry 
weight because his people are ready and the political circum- 
stances are ripe: ‘Each people in turn has blazed on earth, Through 
laws, the arts, and especially by war; The hour of Arabia has 
come at last’ (M.iv.124; Mahomet, 1742). States rise or fall almost 
automatically as their hour for domination or decadence appears. 
Man seems less to direct than to follow his destiny across a 
tangled mesh of cause and effect over which he has little control. 
In this movement very gradually ‘each event leads to another 
which was not anticipated’ (M.xi.151; Essai sur les mœurs). Man, 
a victim of fate, is pushed along ‘as the winds drive the sands and 
the waves’ (M.xiii.169). Augustus would never have believed 
that his capital would one day be occupied by ‘the priest of a 
religion borrowed from the Jews’ (M.xi.150). According to Vol- 
taire, ‘all men have been, are, and will be led by events’. The 
best that statesmen can do is to take advantage whenever possible 
of the ‘circumstances in which they find themselves’ (Best.g109, 
to Choiseul, 13 July 1761). Their hopes will always be deceived. 
Their nations will often become ‘very miserable’. They will 
engage in continual wars because of miscalculations about the 
significance of events at any given time. The limits of human 
intelligence may keep man from rising above the flow of events 
and guiding it to his advantage. 
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If man were intelligent enough to analyze all the factors of his 
predicament, it is still probable that his solution would not suc- 
ceed because of his own emotional instability. Most men are 
locked in a cage formed of the human mind and body. They 
appear unable to measure themselves by a higher standard. 
Blinded by ignorance and false creeds, they are like ‘convicts in 
a fatal dungeon’. Unwilling to help one another, they fight, using 
as weapons the irons with which they are chained (M.ix.456; 
Poéme sur la loi naturelle, 1756). It is even to be feared that ‘war 
and the other plagues’ which afflict mankind are the consequence 
of an ‘adverse moral constitution’ (Best.6895, to Bertrand, 19 Jan- 
uary 1758). If men were ‘less mad and wicked’, each would culti- 
vate his fields ‘without devastating those of his neighbours’ 
(Best.7946, to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, December 1759). 
Unfortunately, experience usually confirms the accuracy of 
Jean des Entommeures’ combat and of Picrochole’s Council 
(Best.8108, to the marquise Du Deffand, 1760). Voltaire is often 
inclined to agree with Hobbes that man is ‘born to a state of war’ 
(Best.11208, to Palissot, 11 August 1764). Since all men have 
adored the god Mars, war is an ‘inevitable scourge’ (M.xix.321; 
Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). 

Pessimism often fills Voltaire’s description of the sources of 
the greatest moral evil, from his analysis of automatic, mechanical 
reactions and causes, such as xenophobia, ignorance, fanaticism, 
the methods of ministers, the conflicting aims of states, to the 
more philosophical concepts of history’s relentless course and 
of man locked within the confines of his inferior intelligence and 
moral brutishness. Yet Voltaire’s words of hope are also convinc- 
ing and reveal some faith in man’s ability to free himself eventu- 
ally. If moral evil is essentially the physical pain inflicted by men 
on one another, there may have been across the centuries some 
lessening of evil. Although conflicts are frequent, they are less 
barbarous than before, without tortures and dungeons (M. xxviii. 
105; De la paix perpétuelle, 1769). Formerly, wars were under- 
taken by entire nations ‘assembled for their common good’. After 
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a meeting and agreement, they would depart to exterminate their 
neighbours. In modern times the situation is very different. Fewer 
of a nation’s people are involved in wars. Much of the population 
passively awaits the outcome in order to know to which sovereign 
they will belong (M.xix.319; Questions sur I’ Encyclopédie, 1771; 
M.x.193; La Tactique, 1773). There are even signs that rulers are 
becoming more reasonable, ‘less inhuman and wiser’. Good 
writings are published and read in most countries (M.xxviii.105; 
De la paix perpétuelle). The right of the strongest may still be the 
basiclaw among peoplesas wellas among citizens, but enlightened 
governments can advance the cause of tolerance and ‘do more 
in one year than the entire order of preaching brothers has done 
since its institution’ (Best.8275; to Bastide, 1760). The empress 
of the Cimmerians [Catherine 11] by establishing tolerance in her 
states ‘has created a bond joining her nation to all the nations 
of the world’ (M.xxi.404; Princesse de Babylone, 1768). 

Voltaire disassociates the question of war from superhuman 
considerations, whether divine influence or the metaphysics of 
optimism, and relates it exclusively to observable human activity. 
Within this relatively limited, but still vast area, his investigation 
of the problem is remarkably thorough. No aspect of his question- 
ing is confined to one period of his life. He returns to every topic 
many times and until late in his career, usually with a high degree 
of consistency, with amplification and clarification of his position. 
In his day, too, writers were inclined to generalize about man 
as either a rational being or a creature of automatic reactions, to 
declare or deny a gradation among men in intelligence, but they 
tended to ignore the exterior circumstances which influence 
behaviour. Voltaire, to the contrary, becomes specific about the 
particular conditions which lead men to war. Amour-propre, 
competitive striving, may make men within any group rivals. 
Hunger may explain why one primitive tribe attacks another. 
But personal rivalries between citizens of different nations are no 
longer strong. The struggle over food is no longer an incentive 
to attack. If the members of one nation still fear the citizens of 
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another, other causes must obtain, and Voltaire finds them in 
foreignness, automatism, and fanaticism. He is unwilling to 
classify governments merely as democratic, monarchical, and 
aristocratic, or in the manner of Montesquieu to assign each a 
principle. To some extent he accepts such divisions, but he is 
more apt to neglect these distinctions for what he considers the 
dynamics of power, the past behaviour of particular leaders in 
terms of motives, like ego, the right of the strongest, razson 
d’ état, or the needs of defense. It is less the form of a government 
than its concept of foreign. policy which sets into motion the 
complicated web of cause and effect which frequently places 
international forces beyond man’s control. Foreign policy in 
turn has the active support or passive acceptance of the majority 
of private citizens, of the negotiators of each country, of the 
individuals constituting its government. It follows that interna- 
tional war, since it has its root causes within the attitudes and 
activities of all elements of each warring nation, must have its 
solution within a concept which includes and binds all elements 
of the nation, that is, within a comprehensive doctrine of what 
constitutes national authority or sovereignty. 


CHAPTER VII 
Individual right and popular sovereignty 


Voltaire’s approach to political problems has been down-to-earth 
and for the most part sceptical. A solid grounding in European 
and world history makes him stress the intricacy of the European 
balance, its precarious relation to other continents and to sea- 
power. His own acquaintance with national leaders saves him 
from the facile assumption that they are in any substantial way 
morally, emotionally, or intellectually different from ordinary 
men. As a result, his attitude toward international law, world 
government, and traditional enlightened despotism, instruments 
which assume reasonableness among leaders, is in the end nega- 
tive. Lack of confidence in the law of nations persists throughout 
his writings. His mockery of Saint-Pierre’s project is openly 
expressed and effective. Gradually he abandons traditional 
enlightened despotism and then substitutes for it a new concept 
stressing willand force. Distrust of reason also often fills Voltaire’s 
description of the sources of war. Yet at times, by implying a 
principal of order in history, by identifying certain national 
leaders as great legislators, by his faith that men are slowly becom- 
ing less barbaric, Voltaire offers some hope that men are capable 
of freeing themselves from many of the trying and dangerous 
conditions which plague them. Turning to his search for the means 
to reduce ferocity, rage, and treachery, we must uncover the 
tenets on which Voltaire’s concepts of right and sovereignty rest. 

The intellectual substance behind Voltaire’s attack on contem- 
porary institutions and practices has not been adequately describ- 
ed. Sabine reduces it to a belief in transcendent value or type, 
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passionless and independent of history and the evolution of 
society: ‘In general French writers including Voltaire in the 
eighteenth century believed as firmly as those of the seventeenth 
that reason provides an absolute standard by which human con- 
duct and social institutions can be once for all justified or discre- 
dited’. According to him, too, Voltaire’s ‘onslaught on persecut- 
ing Christianity’ was for the most part separated from ‘the cause 
of popular government, a not very far-sighted policy, since civil 
liberty was unattainable unless political liberty came with it”. In 
a more recent work, Friedrich finds that Voltaire’s thinking was 
based primarily on trust in ‘right reason’, ‘faith in an enlightened 
despot’, comparable to ‘the platonic inclination to turn to a 
“teachable tyrant?” ’. Underlying these related views, represen- 
tative of comments about Voltaire’s social, political, and legal 
ideas, is the hypothesis that he was able to be true to his often 
professed hatred of systems and not have a theoretic basis for his 
strictures. Supporting this position are his informal, often frag- 
mentary presentation of principles, his discrepancies and changes 
of opinion. In spite of them, nevertheless, an enduring pattern 
remains. By analyzing some of the postulates on which Voltaire’s 
‘system’ rests, the present chapter seeks to show many of the 
implications of his thinking. New insight may be gained with 
respect to the role played in his thought by higher reason. The 
importance he attaches to popular government can be evaluated 
more fully. The source and nature of the norm he uses in measur- 
ing the conduct of statesmen of his time become evident. From 
a discussion of these topics, the constructive meaning he gave to 
sovereignty emerges in clear relief. For the sake of conciseness 
and significant juxtaposition in the treatment of Voltaire’s argu- 
ment, an arrangement which is not his own and which joins 
materials taken from many of his works has been followed. 
Voltaire’s approach to political problems may be discerned in 
part through his reactions to works by Plato, Bodin, Grotius, 


1 George H. Sabine, 4 History of 2 Carl Joachim Friedrich, Znevitable 
political theory, pp.560-562. peace, pp.165-166, 168-169. 
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Pufendorf, Hobbes, Locke, and Montesquieu. First, attempts to 
rise above the confusion of political experience in order to depict 
an ideal society comparable with an unchanging world of form 
are of little worth, for Voltaire, because they mean orientation by 
speech alone. He dismisses Plato’s ‘chimerical republic’ as ‘one 
of his big dreams’ (M.xx.227, xxi.133). ‘His general ideas on the 
beautiful, the good, on order and the just’, which presuppose 
‘eternal beings called order, good, beautiful, just’, represent 
‘charlatanism of the mind’ (M.xvii.572; Dictionnaire philosophique; 
xx.436). Aristotle, too, had the fault of most of the Greek philo- 
sophers, ‘more concerned with words than things’ (M.xvii.369- 
370; xxx.496, Dialogues d’Evhémére, 1777). Second, Voltaire 
objects to doctrines which, swinging to the other extreme, seek 
to explain morals and institutions by physical causes alone. 
Thoroughgoing relativism is no better than absolute standard. 
In the République and the Méthode de l’histoire, Bodin affirms that 
climate is ‘the principle basic to the government of nations and to 
their religion’ (M.xviii.199). In the Esprit des lois, Montesquieu 
carries this idea still farther. According to Voltaire, the manners 
and customs of a nation may undergo complete transformation 
even though climate remains invariable. Climate exerts some con- 
trol over peoples, but government has ‘a hundred times more’ and 
religion, when joined to government, still more (pp.199-200). 
They in their own right may be considered causes of change. 
Third, between the extreme positions of Plato and Bodin, as 
interpreted by Voltaire, lie other doctrines equally unacceptable 
to him. They do not neglect observable fact altogether. At the 
same time, normative in their method, some of them posit as the 
source of civil law a natural law perceptible to man’s ‘right 
reason’, the capacity to know and follow ends other than those 
of his own selfish interest’. The allegedly self-evident, unchang- 
ing propositions of natural law, one of the most important of 


3 Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac 
pacts, ii.11; Samuel Pufendorf, De jure 
naturae et gentium, ii.169-172. 
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which is the notion that any obligation to be binding must be 
freely self-imposed by promise or contract, may be used, Vol- 
taire complains, to justify many actions repugnant to man’s 
deepest feelings. In their attempts to show that existing institu- 
tions, conditions, and practices have been self-imposed and there- 
fore are binding, jurists like Grotius and Pufendorf often make 
of justice little more than rationalization. Most of their arguments 
are ‘utterly frivolous’ (M.x.193, La Tactique; xviii.427, 603- 
604). Toward Hobbes, who changes the classic meaning of 
natural law when he places right before law or obligation of 
any kind, Voltaire is less harsh than toward Grotius and Pufen- 
dorf. Hobbes is austere, but he seems right in many of his con- 
clusions (M.xxvii.312). Unfortunately he is, for Voltaire, a 
forerunner of Spinosa, who completely identifies law, right, and 
force, Voltaire is disappointed that Hobbes should confuse 
‘might with right’ and believe that ‘authority alone makes laws’. 
He rebels against a system which, using as criteria only necessity 
and equity, teaches the complete artificiality of political values 
(M.xxvi.86, Philosophe ignorant, 1766; xxvii.326). 

As a result of his analysis of these writings, Voltaire feels the 
need of dissociating himself from any one tradition (M.xxvii.326). 
By his comments, at the same time, he implies the features he 
considers essential to a new doctrine. Its data should be derived 
from observation and experience, personal and historical, more 
than from discourse, that is, reasoning about popular opinion in 
search of an ideal standard. The approach is to be partly moral 
and political rather than fully naturalistic. Although the effect 
of climate on a nation’s laws is important, the value of the relation 
existing between the people of a nation on the one hand and their 


4 Voltaire does not criticize explicitly ed. Thomas Cook, pp.123, 169). 
Locke’s ideas on natural law, although Locke, to be sure, realistically qualifies 
the latter, like Grotius and Pufendorf, the effect of the law of nature. 
conceives of the law of nature as 5 Leviathan, ed. Michael Oakeshott, 
rationality and adopts the fiction of  pp.lii, liii; Leo Strauss, The Political 
contract (Two treatises of government, philosophy of Hobbes, p.155. 
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government and religion on the other is to be the principal object 
of inquiry. Any norm derived from such an investigation should 
be consistent with man’s nature and condition. 

Pertinent to Voltaire’s thinking is a psychology that has 
mechanistic leanings in spite of his frequent insistence that 
man’s will is free’. Only reluctantly and after long debate does he 
reach the conclusion that the will is essentially dependent. He 
begins by following in a general way views common to his age. 
In the Traité de métaphysique, 1734, he holds that man gains his 
understanding of the world through the senses: ‘all the ideas of 
men and animals come to them through the senses’ (M.xxii.213). 
By his will man may avoid, theoretically, what seems on the basis 
of experience to be bad for him and pursues what appears good: 
‘to want what would not give him pleasure is a formal contradic- 
tion and an impossibility’ (p.219). The passions are not bad, but 
are essential stimuli. The Discours en vers sur l’homme, ‘Sur la 
nature du plaisir’, 1737, makes pleasure and the passions the vital 
forces in decisions and in all other forms of activity. Through 
pleasure ‘the body acts, the heart feels, the mind thinks’. To 
urge men to great deeds, god gave them passions, ‘a celestial 
gift (M.ix.410-411). In Wadipe, 1718, reason does not eliminate the 
passions, but can at times check them: ‘and severe virtue, in 
such difficult conflicts, Resists the passions and does not destroy 
them’ (M.ii.72). The picture is similar as late as 1752 in the 
Poéme sur la loi naturelle, in which “This curb of justice’ is a 
‘Counterweight always quick to restore balance To the heart 
filled with desires’ (M.ix.449). Voltaire admits, however, that in 
practice behaviour may often be different. The passions can at 


6 latein life Voltaire seems to change which at another time he considers less 


his mind and to hold that man is not 
free (cf. Voltaire’s Notebooks, ii.298, 
356-357). Nevertheless, his concep- 
tion of man remains essentially the 
same. When he says the will is not 
free, he is either suggesting the influ- 
ence of heredity and environment, 


pertinent, oris drawing a different con- 
clusion from evidence related to the 
degree of control passion may have 
over human behaviour, an influence he 
finds strong even when he says the 
will is free. 
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times dominate will. Knowledge of what has proved good does 
not then guide men, but rather automatic reactions to events: 
‘When you had this mad passion, your will was no longer obeyed 
by your senses: then you were no more free than when paralysis 
prevents you from moving this arm you want to move’ (M.xxii. 
218; Traité de métaphysique). 

But the question of liberty of the will, he thinks, is often 
obscured either by taking such an example for the whole truth, 
or what is worse by arguing on too abstract a level. Theorists are 
inclined to mistake terms like ‘understanding’, ‘will’,and ‘reason’ 
for specific entities, whereas they do not in fact exist ‘really as 
different beings’. They are no more than ‘abstract ideas’, useful at 
times in speaking hypothetically about man’s mental and physical 
activity. It is not, therefore, accurate to say that ‘one acts on the 
other’, that understanding, for example, enslaves will. This is an 
absurd proposition which supposes that ‘a thought isa being, small 
and real, which acts in fact on another being called will’ pp.(219- 
220). Understanding and will should not be separated, since in 
operation they are completely merged. ‘Understanding’ means 
simply ‘man thinking’. ‘Will’ means ‘man willing’. Given this 
integration of thought, will, and action and the frequent supe- 
riority of passion, it is futile to say that man’s will is free in any 
absolute sense. But three additional points must be admitted 
according to this framework: (1) the passions, it has been seen, 
can at times be guided by reason; (2) the possible ultimate enslave- 
ment of will to ideas derived from the physical environment is 
by the theory of the fusion of thought and will made impertinent; 
(3) the question of god’s determination of man’s conduct is not 
considered significant, for if he ‘acts for man’, it must be admitted 
that god is free, and ‘If god is free, liberty is therefore possible, 
man can therefore have it’ (p.220). Man does have liberty of will, 
then, conditional as it may be: “The liberty given by god to 
man is the weak, limited, and fleeting power to apply oneself to 
certain thoughts and to perform certain movements’ (p.217). 
He experiences this directly: “Let us not suppose that we lack the 
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very things our senses tell us we possess’ (p.219). The idea of 
inner conflict, amply developed in the Traité de métaphysique, 
1734, and expressed, as we have seen, in the Poème sur la loi 
naturelle, 1752, is summarized succinctly in the Discours en vers 
sur l’homme (M.ix.391). 


But, tell me, when your heart, formed of passions, 
Surrenders in spite of itself to their impressions, 
When in its struggles it senses its liberty conquered, 
You therefore had liberty within you, since you lost it. 


Freedom of will does not necessarily imply any spiritual 
quality which god has given man. For Voltaire, although there 
is no proof ‘against the spirituality and the immortality of the 
soul. . . all the probabilities are against such attributes’. Thought, 
since it is not a separate entity, is not proof of spirituality. There 
is even reason for believing that god ‘organized bodies to think 
as he organized them to eat and to digest’ (M.xxii.212; Traité de 
métaphysique). Voltaire speaks of the liberty of children ‘who do 
not yet reflect’ and of animals ‘who never think’. For both, free- 
dom consists only in ‘willing’ and in ‘performing’ movements 
(pp.217-218). At the most, liberty, for Voltaire, amounts to the 
recognition in man of a minimal power to choose at times deli- 
beratively or instinctively for his own good rather than to act 
always blindly in passion. 

But this reasoning is not his last word. Later, the “deliberatively’ 
is deprived of most of its meaning. In Le Philosophe ignorant, 
1766, he admits that ‘we can repress our passions. . . but then we 
are no more free in repressing our desires than in allowing our- 
selves to be dragged along by our inclinations: because in both 
cases we irresistably follow our last idea, and this last idea is 
necessary; therefore I do necessarily what the idea dictates’ 
(M.xxvi.56). Voltaire gives this ground regretfully: “The ignorant 
being who thinks in this way did not always think so, but he is at 
last forced to surrender’ (p.57). He finds consolation in the belief, 
from which he still has not withdrawn, that it is important for 
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man to be able to ‘perform movements’, but he had said earlier 
in the Traité de métaphysique ‘willing and being able to perform 
movements’, whereas now he must discount the will: “To be 
truly free is to be able. When I am able to do what I will, therein 
lies my liberty; but I will by necessity that which I will’ (p.56). 

Man, for Voltaire, appears finally therefore to become an auto- 
maton, but even when he in effect abandons freedom of will, he 
insists somewhat illogically that at least man has at times the liberty 
of his own power to act, which seems to mean simply that once 
he has passively received an idea, he still as an agent ‘moves 
voluntarily’ in implementing it (M.xxvi.57; Le Philosophe igno- 
rant). Voltaire does not argue that determinism indicates that this 
kind of freedom is unimportant. To the contrary, the supposition 
of an ultimate subservience to ‘necessity’ makes Voltaire value 
somewhat desperately the small degree of ‘liberty’ man does hold: 
‘It is strange that men are not satisfied with this portion of liberty, 
that is, with the power they have received from nature to do in 
several instances what they will; the stars do not have such liberty: 
we possess it’ (p.56). 

This kind of volitional, as opposed to enslaved action, is impor- 
tant for Voltaire. Throughout his analysis of freedom of will he 
has clung to this remnant, the power to carry out a wish. Politi- 
cally such liberty has high significance. It means that man’s needs 
as he feels and thinks them should not be sacrificed to artificial 
agents outside himself, for example, to a government which with- 
out care for his wants tells him what to wish and do. Man is 
according to this construct still individually responsible for 
implementing his wishes. 

To find motivating forces consistent with man’s nature, Voltaire 
imagines him as he must have appeared in his most primitive state. 
An animal ‘far inferior to the first Iroquois’, his Hobbesian life is 
uncomfortable and harsh (x.85, Le Mondain; xix.383, Questions 
sur l Encyclopédie). The species is greatly reduced by ‘difficulties 
in finding food and the lack of help in emergencies’. If there is a dif- 
ference in intelligence among men, it has no practical consequence: 
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‘his ideas would be confined to the need of feeding himself. . . 
it is at this time that man would be precisely no more than a 
robust child’ (déid.). His knowledge of the world is limited, and 
as a result his ability to turn its resources to advantage is restricted. 
For language he has only ‘several poorly articulated sounds’ 
(zbid.). He is primarily a creature of passion, compelled by ‘ego’s 
fury’, for nature does not give him more love for another than 
for himself (xxii.222-223; Traité de Métaphysique). In spite of the 
excesses to which amour-propre may drive man, even to the point 
of dissociation at times from other men, Voltaire insists as early 
as 1734 and as late as 1777 that man does in this state have an un- 
reasoned ‘sentiment of pity and benevolence’, more negative than 
positive in its effect, which can be called an inner voice of con- 
science. Unpoliced, reflecting ‘pure human nature’, in rage two 
men may begin to fight. The strongest continues his attack until 
the suffering of his opponent stirs his pity. He is restrained only 
when signs of injury awaken his compassion. Instinctively, then, 
he seems to sense that he is attacking himself: ‘the tears, wails, 
which pain wring from this machine, produce an immediate 
impression on the machine of his comrade who was beating him’. 
Asif controlled bya superior being ‘he is moved, relents, embraces 
his enemy whom he has hurt’. The next day if there are goods to 
be divided, the struggle begins again (M.xxii.222; xxx.408-409, 
Commentaire sur l Esprit des lois, 1777). Egoism, which is stronger 
than this instinctive restraint and ‘must always triumph over it’, is 
at the same time curbed enough by it to prevent primitive men 
from destroying one another by violence (M.xxii.226). 

At this stage man is not cognizant of any higher law. God as 
supreme authority did not provide him with rules: “God did not 
in truth say to men: here are laws which I give you from my lips’ 
(M.xxii.226). Moral good and evil, like physical well-being and 
suffering, can be measured only by reference to oneself (pp.226- 
227). If god placed men and animals on earth, he abandoned them, 
‘it is up to them to find their way the best they can’. The notion of 
justice, which is independent of religion, law, and covenant, must 
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come later as a result of man’s experience: ‘Do you have the notion 
of just and unjust other than by actions which have appeared to 
you such?” (M.xix.428; xxvi.79, Le Philosophe ignorant). Early 
man’s intellect is incapable of perceiving ends other than those 
inspired by his own emotions and needs. He has no expansive 
sociableness, no right reason capable of finding the conditions 
consistent with a fixed law, such as the sanctity of contracts, the 
security of property, and good faith, the self-evident value of 
which, according to the natural law theorist, is supposed to speak 
to the rationality of all men and bind their conscience. He has 
only his instinct of benevolence, a restraining rather than normal- 
izing force, but in the long run this compassion saves the race. 
Although no characteristic is ‘innate’, that is, ‘born developed’, 
man performs by a sort of behaviouristic law which thus allows 
him to survive: ‘God causes us to be born with organs which pro- 
portionately as they grow make us feel everything our species 
must feel for the conservation of this species’ (M.xix.5 48; Dicrion- 
naire philosophique, 1767). Voltaire thus avoids a strict state of war 
by leaving within man a mechanism of self-control which posi- 
tively links him to his neighbour. His thirst for power and 
dominance knows another limit than satiety. He has a vague, 
blind awareness of the suffering of others, alternative at least to 
the consummation of a deed of violence’. 

This state of nature departs from any clearcut tradition. By 
throwing man back upon his own resources and refusing to bor- 
row from natural law as rationality, Voltaire approaches Hobbes’s 
position and divorces himself from the tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle, Grotius, Pufendorf, and Locke. He also denies the in- 
fluence of the truth of natural theologian® and of law revealed 
through scripture. Yet he is still able to posit a condition in which 


7 reaction to Hobbes seems often to Derathé, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la 
be in the background of Voltaire’s science politique de son temps. 
rejection of a complete state of war. 8 Augustine, The City of god, ed. 
For the influence of Hobbes on eight- Marcus Dods, i.238-240, 305. 
eenth-century thought, see Robert 
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the relation of men to one another is not that of war. Men, al- 
though unaware of law and therefore of rights drawn from it, do 
not have a solipsistic inclination to lay claim to everything they 
need for survival against an enemy by the formula ‘everyone 
having a right over everything, each has a right over the life of his 
fellow man’ (M.xxvi.86). In spite of their ego, which tends to shut 
them off from others, instinct prevents total destruction of the 
species. 

Whereas the feeling of benevolence plays an inhibiting role, the 
passions, source of energetic striving in man, contribute posi- 
tively to the origin and growth of society: ‘this benevolence which 
disposes us to unite’ would still be of ‘feeble assistance in making 
us live in society; it could never have served in founding great 
empires and flourishing cities, if we had not had strong passions’ 
(M.xxii.222). Pride, not reason, is ‘the principal instrument with 
which one has built this fine edifice called society’ (p.222). In 
society’s evolution, Voltaire is inclined to stress the role of ego, 
ignorance, and deception. Source of energy, the passions permit 
men to overcome difficult and seemingly endless obstacles, but 
exploitation often results. When, for example, people by force of 
circumstances unite in the same locality, ‘the shrewdest’ notice 
that their associates have great pride, ‘an indomitable pride’, and 
‘an unconquerable inclination for well-being’ (p.222). With cun- 
ning the shrewdest suggest to the others that devotion to the 
common good should be a matter of pride, ‘that if they would do 
for the common good . . . something which might cost them a 
little of their well-being, their pride would be amply compensated 
for it’ (pp.222-223). The altruistic and selfish then have cause to 
outdo each other in worthy deeds. Men who are usually ‘the most 
given over to their own desires’ then cry out more loudly than the 
others that it is necessary to sacrifice to the public interest. As for 
the shrewd few, they are also motivated by passion, by the desire 
to control and command, ‘which is one of the branches of pride’. 
As leaders, they make it clear that they know more than the rest 
and can be useful. Above all they play on the avarice of men in 
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order to buy their obedience. They insist that a leader cannot give 
a lot unless he has a great deal, and ‘this madness for acquiring the 
goods of the earth added every day new progress to all the arts’ 
(p.223). Envy, too, sharpens the mind of anyone who sees his 
neighbour powerful and happy. Thus with the passions as a lever, 
god, ‘whom I call here the eternal machinist, animated and em- 
bellished nature: the passions are the wheels which make all these 
machines operate’ (p.223). Since god’s design, Voltaire thinks, is 
beyond man’s comprehension, the absence of reason as rationality, 
or even as instrument, except in the twisted sense of the shrewd 
deceiving the others, characterizes the passage to the social state. 
The image is that ofa greedy and ignorant congregation being led, 
perhaps for its own good, since society has its advantages, by a 
few clever men. In the Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771, the pro- 
position underlying this theory, that the majority of humans are 
often dull and somewhat bestial in spite of their benevolence, is 
given forceful expression: “The multitude of unreasoning beasts 
called men, compared to the small number of those who think, is 
at least in the proportion of one hundred to one in many nations’ 
(M.xix.383). For Voltaire, society is not in the long run equitable, 
in spite of the claims of kings that they follow the will of god: ‘All 
those princes who have done so much evil to men are the first to 
cry out that god gave rules for good and evil. . . . I cannot see that 
men gain much by having such rules’ (M.xxii.228; Traité de méta- 
physique). In the Idées républicaines, 1762, he points out that very 
often equity is totally lacking in the broadest social regulations 
and conditions: “A society of men governed arbitrarily resembles 
perfectly a herd of oxen put to the yoke for the service of the 
master . . . he uses the skin of some of them to harness the rest to 
the plow (M.xxiv.413). 

Thus the relationship between government and governed is 
established gradually without formal agreement. Use is not made 
of a contract between members of a group or between ruler and 
members. A covenant implies a relinquishment of right and an 
assumption of obligation by people conscious of the meaning of 
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right and obligation. Voltaire’s primitive man unwittingly passes 
to the social state. In this context pride is a central and innocent 
characteristic rather than an inferior influence, an original defect, 
‘man is not born wicked and a child of the devil’ (M.xix.38r). It is 
not a flaw resulting from the fall, ‘the myth that man was born 
without passions and that he acquired them only because of 
having disobeyed god’ (M.xxii.223). Not the traditional rebellion 
against preordained hierarchy, against the assumption of a grada- 
tion among men in intelligence and virtue, pride is the more 
positive feeling that one is as good as or better than one’s fellow 
man and able to vie with him in any area of competition. A man 
proud in this sense strives by nature for individual freedom and 
equality independently of any concept of pre-established order. 
Through trickery, however, he is led into bondage’. He then is a 
slave to necessity in the form of his own natural ineptitude and the 
pride and cleverness of the few. 

The positive laws of a nation are likewise the product of neces- 
sity rather than rationality. After passion has driven man into 
society, a need for law is felt: ‘for a society to endure, laws were 
required, as rules are necessary for each game’. Emphasis is placed 
then, not on the essential similarities between the laws of various 
nations, but on the differences: ‘they depend on interests, passions, 
and the opinions of those who invented them, and on the nature 
of the climate in which men joined together into society’ (M.xxii. 
224). Virtue and vice may be defined respectively as adherence to 
and violation of the laws of any given society (p.224). Lack of 
uniformity in the content of the laws of different nations is un- 
important. Within any nation, however, ‘what is very important 
is that, once established, laws must be executed’ (p.225). Of people 
who speak of standard, of absolute good as ‘good in itself in- 
dependent of man’, it should be asked ‘if there is cold and hot... 


9 for Voltaire, contrary to the opi- point d’état despotique par sa nature’ 
nion of Montesquieu, despotism is not (M.xxiii.530). 
a natural form of government: ‘il n’y a 
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except in relation to us?’ (p.227). The common good or need of 
the community, social utility, pragmatic verification, seems to be 
the one operative rule in the formulation and testing of laws: ‘the 
good of society is the sole measure of moral good or evil’ (p.226). 
But even this criterion suffers abuse in application. Often it be- 
comes no more than a pretense by which to justify policy con- 
trary to the good of the people (xix.285; Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique). Wars, for example, are inspired less by the people of 
nations than by governments, and when the individuals in a 
government plot war, it is for personal greed, not the common 
good (x.193; La Tactique). This arbitrariness extends to most of 
the institutions of a country. Thus it can happen that the govern- 
ment, narrowing the freedom of the people, leaves an animal 
existence to the individual by due process of law. 

In democracy, man often retains a status acceptable to his pride 
or natural feeling of equality: ‘the most tolerable of all govern- 
ments is no doubt the republican kind, because it is the one which 
brings men closest to their natural equality’ (xxiv.424-425; [dées 
républicaines, 1762). Each may live and work in confidence, ‘being 
secure in his person and the ownership of his goods’. “The desire 
to be master’, which is in every heart, does not permit ‘another 
to dominate’. This type of government, however, because Vol- 
taire conceives of it as one in which each citizen participates per- 
sonally rather than through representatives, is practical only in 
‘a very small country’, ‘a small Swiss canton, or at Geneva’ 
(xii.172, Essai sur les mœurs; xix.387; xxiii.531, Pensées sur le 
gouvernement). 

Aristocracy and monarchy are more inclined to arbitrariness. 
Monarchs are usually leaders by ruse and deception, by ‘the great 
art of taking by surprise, killing, and robbing’ (M.xxvii.343-344, 
ABC, 1762). After his disappointment in Frederick, that ‘higher 
reason’ with which the rationalist tradition from Plato to Grotius 
endows the ruler and justifies his position as head of the state does 
not, for Voltaire, by necessity of an orderly universe reside in 
princes. Instead of attributing kingly vision to the ‘right reason’ 
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of princes, he speaks in terms of individual character, education, 
and chance. The first is beyond human control: ‘We cannot give 
ourselves tastes, talents; how could we give ourselves virtues?” 
(M.xviti.51, 90; Dictionnaire philosophique, 1767). The second, 
often entrusted to fanatics, may create tyrants rather than bene- 
volent rulers: “Louis x1v had great powers of judgment, a love of 
glory which directed him toward good, a just mind, a noble heart; 
but unfortunately cardinal Mazarin did not cultivate so fine a 
character. He deserved to be instructed, he was ignorant; his con- 
fessors finally subjugated him: he persecuted, he did wrong’ 
(M.xxv.471-472; Petit commentaire, 1766). Finally, chance is 
against ascension to the throne of any but a person of inferior 
intelligence: ‘out of one hundred men, ninety fools; out of twenty 
million, one king; therefore eighteen million to bet against two 
that a king will be a poor sort of man’ (M.xxxi.119; Pensées, 1821). 
The predominance of monarchy and its degenerate form, despo- 
tism, is not hard to explain: ‘menare very rarely worthy of govern- 
ing themselves’ (M.xx.185). Despotism indicates that a commu- 
nity ‘had neither the courage nor the ability’ for self-rule (M.xxiv. 
413; Îdées républicaines, 1762). History does provide some evi- 
dence that responsible government may be won. The people of 
England have laws which protect their rights (M.xix.295-296). If 
liberty consists in being dependent on law alone, then each man is 
free in Sweden, Switzerland, at Amsterdam, Geneva, and Ham- 
bourg (xx.3773 xxiii.526, Pensées sur le gouvernement, 1752). 

For Voltaire, men are often the victims of arbitrary govern- 
ment. At the same time, despotism is not natural. Men by nature 
aspire to freedom. The key to this paradoxical situation is hard to 
find. At first glance, there seems to be no ground to justify a 
break in the precedent of tyrannical rule. The fact that society is 
so often founded on trickery may indicate that arbitrariness has to 
be. Tacit consent supports a leader’s claim to rule. There is no 
contract that binds him to preserve the people’s so-called right. 
If there were a contract, there is no fixed higher law in the name of 
which they can declare him unjust, nullify the contract, and 
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remove him from the position of leadership”. In the dilemma, 
Voltaire turns for an answer to his own hypothetical history of 
the transition from the state of nature to society. Amour-propre 
and benevolence are ‘sentiments’ to be found in the most primitive 
of men and are ‘the eternal bonds and the first laws of society’ 
(M.xxii.226). In amour-propre’s natural drive for property Vol- 
taire is to make men seek justification for freedom from oppres- 
sive, arbitrary government, but only after they have acquired 
extensive knowledge through the advance of civilization: ‘Love 
of liberty, didn’t it become their dominant trait in proportion as 
they [the English] became more enlightened and richer’ (M.xix. 
295; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). 

Mankind’s claim, then, is contingent upon an intellectual 
awakening. By comparing his civilized condition with his hypo- 
thesized natural existence, sophisticated man recognizes that he 
has lost what in retrospect he now calls his right or claim, derived 
from two sources, both of them necessary to mankind’s survival, 
both of them part of nature, ‘that amour-propre necessary for his 
survival’, and ‘a natural benevolence’ (M.xxii.222). Amour- 
propre, of which pride is an extreme form, causes man to prize his 
own life and to reach out for goods in order to survive and enjoy. 
Benevolence accompanies this search for security and well-being. 
In the state of nature he has the power to perform equally and 
freely, that is, to compete for the same objects as his neighbour 
and to the full extent of his ability. It is satisfaction of passion, not 
intelligence or reason capable of embracing the necessary order 
of things, which makes the power to compete under these condi- 
tions a value for him. Liberty and property, ‘the cry of the 
English . . . is the cry of nature’ (M.xx.291). Only the so-called 
right of conquest has succeeded in ‘despoiling men of so natural a 
right’. Liberty to acquire is the fundamental law of nature (ébid.; 


10 cf. Pufendorf, ii.975. Rulers by fied when kings use force without 
contract ‘bind themselves tothecareof right. The sovereign is bound to 
the common security and safety’. Cf. govern by established standing laws. 
Locke, pp.186, 239. Rebellion is justi- 
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xxvii.381, ABC). But law here signifies right (claim), not law as 
obligation. Such liberty, since it means amour-propre striving, 
can lead to chaos. Mutual destruction is prevented by the instinct 
of benevolence, which weakens and modifies the total claim of 
amour-propre. In this instinctive adaptation of man to his condi- 
tion lies a principle, unknown to primitive man, submerged as he 
is in nature, but visible to the individual who has experienced 
society. Looking back, he understands that if a man may say to 
himself, ‘you have a right to the products of the earth which you 
have cultivated with your hands’, and have his right respected by 
other men, it is only in part because his ego requires these things, 
for then everyone would have an equal right to them. To have his 
claim recognized as just by others, he and they must in addition 
abide by a rule: ‘Don’t do unto others what you would not want 
others to do unto you’ (M.xxv.39-40; Traité sur la tolérance, 
1763). 

The rule has two essential characteristics. First, it follows 
rather than precedes right. It is consequence, not cause. Expressed 
negatively when it is related to ‘natural right’, thus differentiated 
from the golden rule of ‘natural religion’, it is a rule of fore- 
bearance. Amour-propre determines man’s activities, his quest 
for property, his union with others for profit, all the content which 
makes the rule meaningful. Forebearance serves to control the 
relations of him and his fellow men in these undertakings. Because 
of it, each abstains from the land of another. When he gives a pro- 
mise, he knows that ‘it must be kept’ (xxii.226; xxv.39-40, Traité 
sur la tolérance, 1763). Liberty and property are the positive 
claims. The rule states the negative way of equity under which 
ownership rather than possession becomes possible. Second, as 
law, forebearance transcends nature. This instinct of benevolence 
cannot always control amour-propre. In fact, ina conflict between 
them, ‘amour-propre . . . must always win out’ (xxii.226). Before 
there can be regular conformity to the rule, forebearance must be 
imposed on nature. The conditional form of the rule implies that 
attitudes of forebearance are dictates of prudence, either desire for 
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security or fear of punishment. Acquired through experience, re- 
inforced by positive laws for the common good, these attitudes 
permit a people to pursue felicity, the satisfaction of mankind’s 
‘unconquerable penchant for well-being’, individually and col- 
lectively. 

By retracing his own social evolution, man has discovered the 
full significance of the expressions, ‘arbitrary government’, 
‘arbitrary laws’. If the members of a government establish slavery, 
encourage superstition and intolerance, permit inequities in any 
form, they are destroying man’s most primitive means to survival, 
amour-propre and benevolence, tests for all arbitrariness. To 
them Voltaire gives primary value in moral questions: ‘Hunger 
and love, physical principle for all animals: amour-propre and 
benevolence, moral principle for men. These prime wheels make 
all the others move, and the entire world machine is governed by 
them. Each being obeys his instinct’ (Voltaire’s notebooks, ïi.374- 
375). Similarly, unjust laws ignore the instrumental rule which 
permits man to rise above nature and justify the claim of amour- 
propre. As a result, the public good loses its basis and meaning. 
The government, in spite of its professed interest in the common 
welfare, is threatening the very source of the nation’s strength by 
failing to perform a function consistent with man’s nature and 
need. If positive law is to eliminate arbitrariness, its aim, like that 
of English law, must be ‘to restore to each man all of his natural 
rights, of which they are despoiled in almost all monarchies’ 
(M.xix.296). These rights, required by amour-propre and bene- 
volence, include freedom of one’s person and goods from lawless 
arrest or confiscation, freedom of expression, right to trial by a 
jury of disinterested men according to due process of law, and 
freedom of worship (zbid.). 

Contrary to the prevalent assumption, Voltaire’s political ideas, 
when assembled, form a largely consistent body of theory. His 
doctrine of sovereignty cannot be accurately described as a belief 
in intellect, in an absolute standard known to reason, by which 
conduct and institutions may be once and for all corrected or 
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condemned. Loss of faith in the concept of enlightened despot 
dissociates him from the platonic concept of the ‘teachable tyrant’, 
endowed with a ‘higher reason’ which justifies and explains his 
role as head of the nation. Concerned with the case of popular 
government, Voltaire feels that an informed people may exert 
worthwhile influence on government, no matter what its form 
may be. If freedom of will is limited in man, since his ideas are 
determined by his environment, he is still considered responsible 
for his own happiness, because he has the power to put into opera- 
tion his own ideas and wishes rather than to accept those imposed 
by arbitrary rulers. 

According to Voltaire’s argument, primitive man is a creature 
of passion, motivated primarily by pride, an innocent feeling of 
equality. In a sense there is order in his life. Instinctively, ‘when it 
does not cost him anything’ in self-preservation or pride, he can 
experience a feeling of benevolence to the point at which his self- 
centered striving is restrained, and an act of mercy is done. With 
only his behaviouristic drives and checks, comparable to the 
instincts of lower animals, man in the condition of nature cannot 
be said to have any higher law. God, if he placed man on earth, 
exerts no control over him. Having assigned him characteristics 
and potentialities, god leaves him to find his own way, ‘to do what 
he can’. Nor are there individuals capable of penetrating by 
‘higher reason’ to a transcendent model which may guide human 
practices and institutions. There is no significant gradation among 
men as a result of which some are destined to establish and inter- 
pret law. Rulers are simply cunning (adroits). Since there is no 
natural capacity in men for determining the public good, the ruler 
gives laws and formulates policy on the basis of his own passion 
and interest. To conceal or justify his arbitrariness, he confuses 
the minds of his followers by talk of an absolute or divine good. 
Every institution of the state is corrupted in some way by this 
occult sanction. A prince, enlightened through study, not because 
of higher reason, may reform laws, religion, and foreign policy, 
but the odds are against this. Religious instruction may warp him, 
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blind him even further to his obligation to other men. In his posi- 
tion, the prime motivation of man, expression of ego and pride, 
encourages him to seek absolute authority. Less arbitrary than 
aristocracy or monarchy, the republican form of government, 
suitable to small states, or a mixed government with republican 
features, adaptable to a state of any size, is the best guardian ofthe 
public good, for in them each man’s pride prevents at least the 
usurpation of liberty by any one ruler or clique. 

But the problem of arbitrariness lies even deeper than form of 
government. In saying ‘arbitrary’ and ‘general good’, man often 
utters meaningless sounds. To define these terms the individual 
must use his imagination and knowledge of history to recreate his 
condition at different stages of social development. He then 
discerns as operative in human activity a principle which can be 
stated as the silver rule. Once discovered, the formula enables 
him to rise above nature (instinct) and acquire the habit of fore- 
bearance. The negative law has no content of its own, but pro- 
vides an even-handed instrument for safeguarding an individual 
good determined by amour-propre. The rule, for example, does 
not make slavery undesirable or liberty desirable, but amour- 
propre does. The rule does not inspire man’s claim to property. 
Amour-propre does that. Adherence to the maxim of equity 
simply makes it possible for men to recognize the claim of each. 
Since individual good and public good are thus relative to the 
human condition, they cannot, as if they were a standard, passion- 
less and independent of necessity, be used to approve or condemn 
practices and institutions conclusively. Positive laws must change 
with the demands of amour-propre and benevolence (M.xxiv. 
417). Similarly, war cannot be unconditionally condemned. 
Defensive war is accepted as necessary. Ifit is argued that the basis 
of individual right and public good, that is, amour-propre and 
benevolence, are at least relatively fixed and unchanging criteria, 
it must be remembered that they, too, contingent on the goal of 
preservation of self and the species, are instruments of necessity. 
Conservation of life itselfis meaningful as a primary good because 
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of death, which for Voltaire, it will be remembered, is ‘the greatest 
evil’. In this scale of values, there is no absolute good as terminus, 
but death, the absence of good (M.xvii.575, 579-580). 

Although usually in the past Voltaire has been linked to the 
tradition of the natural law theorists, he turns away from their 
thinking on most important points. He does not use the fiction of 
contract. Right reason is not the source of the authority of princes. 
For him there is no absolute standard, no fixed law as rationality, 
no intrinsic good, only good defined within the context of man’s 
need. Reason does not mean adherence to a higher law of any 
kind, natural or divine, but to the instinct of benevolence and to a 
tule of prudence, accepted as valid, not through faith or higher 
reason, but because of its applicability on a basis of sentiment to 
all men: ‘this law of treating one’s neighbour as oneself flows 
naturally from the crudest notions and makes itself heard sooner 
or later in the hearts of all men’ (M.xxii.421; xxvi.79). Man appears 
as acomplex being in whom the passions are usually stronger than 
reason and as important in obtaining an objective. The enlight- 
ened man or truly moral person, after striving to establish laws 
and policy guarding the public interest, supports them, not for 
fear of punishment, but because he understands that they are the 
means by which the right to compete freely and equally is raised 
from dependence or arbitrariness and the uncertain instinct of 
benevolence and made a regular part of national life. Within this 
intellectual framework, which places the claim of amour-propre 
before rationality, that is, before justice as interpreted by the right 
reason of princes, the ultimate value of the state as a reflection of 
higher law is opened to question. The implication is that the duty 
of obedience to a government should be conditional upon its pro- 
tection of freedom, which particularly in a government with 
republican features may determine the law of the land. 

The traditional concept of sovereignty begins with justice as an 
unchanging absolute. This norm is seen on high by the superior 
intellect of the philosopher prince, who then imposes a just form 
upon the state by means of the positive laws he creates. Into the 
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whole thus created by intellect, the individual is then made to fit. 
His rights are defined by his proper function in the state, a role 
determined by the level his own intellectual capacity permits him 
to attain on the intellect-passion gauge. By faithful performance 
of his obligations in this system, which is ultimately justified by an 
ideal concept, he is expected to attain the degree of virtue of which 
he is capable. Virtue is essentially finding one’s place in the state 
and thus serving oneself and the entire congregation of citizens. 
Sovereignty is intellect capable of seeing higher justice. Individual 
right is duty or obligation to laws reflecting the sovereign’s 
rationality or vision of ideal order. Thus through the sovereign, 
right transcends the give and take of everyday politics. The im- 
mutable postulates he sees form the state, which in turn determines 
individual right or the part each citizen plays in the whole. A 
standard external to men creates each individual as he strives to 
adjust his formerly purposeless, animal existence to the duties 
which will mold him into the meaningful social being envisioned 
by the sovereign. The individual is consequence, not cause. The 
sovereign by his intellect sees cause and becomes one with it. He 
therefore is a god among men and in extreme terms their creator 
by the order he establishes. 

To this edifice of high order abstractions, which assigns the 
individual duties designed to accomplish his perfection as rational 
or social being, Voltaire opposes a very different framework. He 
in effect reverses the order of the platonic structure. Speculative 
postulates defining man’s end are for him ‘chimerical”. It is neces- 
sary to abandon nature as external, higher standard and seek tools 
fashioned from human nature, from man’s observable desires, 
fears, and needs. Intellect is instrument rather than rationality. 
This instrument is unsuited to eternal truths and limits itself to a 
behavioural verification basis. Consequently, the importance of 
amour-propreand benevolenceis discovered. Benevolenceassures 
that the species survives in spite of the division and conflict 
created by amour-propre. It is, therefore, gratuitous for a ruler to 
argue that government is valid simply because it eliminates all 
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chance of violence. The principle of benevolence from the start 
puts all laws and institutions on the defensive. Men have been 
slumbering. They must be awakened from the arbitrary routines 
imposed on them. Rather than right as duty, that is, the obligation 
to fit into a preordained whole, they must seek right as the claim of 
amour-propre. The parts, individual egos and the claims of each, 
must determine the whole, which is the state as determined by its 
formative laws. From part to whole, individual right to state, 
rather than the traditional from whole to part, state to individual 
right, is the new consensus as people become enlightened, learn to 
value their needs, and insist on replacing arbitrary norms by laws 
designed to guarantee their claims, namely, ego’s right to pro- 
perty, security of person, freedom of thought, of religion. These 
are contingent and instrumental goods rather than absolute and 
teleological ends. They are synonymous with life conceived as a 
value, not because of its direction toward higher purpose, but 
rather because of the imminence of death, the greatest evil, which 
gives each minute of existence and each recognizable claim of 
human nature more weight than eternity and ethereal standards. 
The source of sovereignty has moved from the intellect of a 
superior person to the passions and needs of all men. 

Voltaire is explicit in his condemnation of arbitrary government 
and laws. Yet tyrannical governments are often the fact in the 
eighteenth century, more prevalent than those which are liberal 
in the sense that they protect man’s rights. Tyranny, based on the 
amour-propre of the leader and the ignorance of men, often 
appears to be the product of psychological and physical laws 
controlling the human race. Voltaire, however, insists that des- 
potism is not a natural form of government, because it favours 
one or several egos to the exclusion of the others, and ego demand- 
ing its rights is an observable phenomenon among men. But how 
real or potent is a trait which permits loss of freedom, which only 
rarely has resulted in non-arbitrary governments. The discom- 
fiture and questioning caused by this doubt ends in what appears 
to be a Voltairian article of faith: I believe man has claims which 
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must be protected. Sovereignty stems not only from claims based 
in observed behaviour but also from the beliefin them. This belief 
is not possessed by primitive men. Itis gained only as man acquires 
sophistication enough to examine his origin and history. The 
belief is supplied by fully civilized man who uses the myth of the 
state of nature to make the point that man should have natural 
claims grounded in amour-propre. The sovereign in the last 
analysis is the will and opinion of educated men. They can in time 
successfully spread their beliefin human rights to an entire people, 
because each member of the nation carries in his being the seeds 
of amour-propre and benevolence ready to respond to the heady 
doctrine of man’s rights and of the responsibility to preserve 
them, an argument which psychologically takes precedence over 
blind obligation to the ruler. 

If the source of sovereignty is amour-propre’s and bene- 
volence’s claims as understood and won by an informed public, 
the ruler is relegated to the role of mere agent. He and his govern- 
ment must guarantee the equality of opportunity requisite if 
individuals are to satisfy the claims of amour-propre. It is Vol- 
taire’s belief that all forms of government, democratic, aristo- 
cratic, and monarchical, should respect this principle of equality. 
Otherwise, human nature is being violated, and disasters may 
result. Democracy is most compatible with amour-propre’s 
claims. Rivalry would soon overthrow any rich and influential 
person who tried to rule and gather too many powers, honors, 
and pleasures unto himself: “That is very difficult in a democracy; 
each citizen is your rival . . . your wealth will make others jealous 
of you, it will produce very few flatterers. If in some democracy 
a rich family governs, it will not be for long... Thus in ademoc- 
racy all citizens are equal. This government is today rare and 
puny, although natural and wise’. Privileges, titles and money 
may be more easily gathered in an aristocracy, ‘but great discre- 
tion is necessary. If too much advantage is taken, revolutions are to 
be feared’. In monarchy, all men are made subservient to one, who 
‘accumulates all the honours with which he can decorate himself, 
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enjoys all the pleasures he wants to enjoy, exercises an absolute 
power; and all that, provided he has a lot of money’. But since 
these practices do violence to each man’s aspiration to possess and 
enjoy in his own right, such tyranny cannot last. Similarly, the 
common labourers on a farm, tired of gathering crumbs from the 
master’s table, ‘murmured, complained, . . . drove him from his 
house. . . . The labourers said that they had followed the sacred 
law of nature which the other had violated’. A soothsayer was 
consulted, and he took the farm for himself. Servants and the 
former master were starved, until the ‘holy man’ himself was 
driven off. Voltaire hopes that monarchs or landowners ‘in ten or 
twelve thousand centuries, when men are more enlightened’, will 
learn to treat their subjects or labourers better and not let them- 
selves be ‘subjugated by diviners and sorcerers’ (M.xx.236-240; 
Dictionnaire philosophique). His meaning is clear. Governments of 
the future, aristocratic and monarchical as well as democratic, 
must respect the will of a sovereign people to own, prosper, and 
enjoy, to speak their minds freely, to practice their religion with- 
out being persecuted. 

Sovereignty defined with reference to amour-propre’s claims 
for property often allies Voltaire in his writings with the govern- 
ments of his day which had republican characteristics. In the 
Henriade (1723), England is a land which respects ‘public liberty’ 
as much as it should, and its queen is adored by a people whose 
happiness she has assured (M.viii.54-55). The Lettres philoso- 
phiques (1734) often contrasts by implication the despotism of the 
French king with the freer institutions of England: “The English 
nation is the only one on earth which has succeeded in controlling 
the power of kings by resisting them, and which by effort after 
effort has finally established that wise government in which the 
prince, omnipotent when it comes to doing good, has his hands 
tied for doing evil; in which the nobles are great without insolence 
and without vassals, and in which the people share in the govern- 
ment without confusion’ (M.xxii.103). In the Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique (1764), Voltaire describes the liberties protected by law 
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in England (M.xix.295-296). He occasionally cites Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Holland as countries which safeguard liberty. Al- 
though Voltaire could understandably after his personal ex- 
perience of tyranny in France find support for his ideas on popular 
sovereignty in the government of England and in those of certain 
small republics of his time, most of these countries would still 
fall short of the uncompromising liberalism he prescribes in 
theory. For him the individual has become the cause, whereas the 
state is now consequence, destined to satisfy the claims of its 
people. Their will is sovereign. It follows that foreign policy can- 
not arise from the individual ego of one person, like Charles x11, 
nor from the right of the strongest, a concept based on power 
without reference to a people’s need, nor from raison d’ état, if 
taken to mean the calculation to gain preponderance in a given 
system of balance of power rather than the protection of the 
people’s claim. If unrelated to the demands of amour-propre and 
benevolence, any act on the international scene is in effect an 
aberration incompatible with true sovereignty. 


CHAPTER VIII 


National power and foreign policy 


Before examining the effect of Voltaire’s concept of sovereignty 
on national power and foreign policy, two related questions must 
be treated briefly: utopia in his thinking; his state of war. In the 
environment of conflict and division Voltaire so often describes, 
no place seems to be left for his utopias, which are believed never- 
theless to represent an important aspect of his argument. To 
resolve this difficulty, the state of war implied in Voltaire’s con- 
cern about national power must be more precisely defined. 
Voltaire offers two approaches to reducing conflict among men 
and nations, one external, the other internal. The first relies on 
physical control, the second, by some considered utopian, calls 
for a change in human attitudes. Voltaire’s reasoning is effective 
and chilling when he resorts to external means. If, ignoring the 
instinct of benevolence and the need for society, man exalts his 
strength and chooses to oppose his fellow men, he must accept the 
consequences: ‘I have nothing to say to those people except that 
probably they will be hanged . . . it is precisely for them that laws 
are made, as tiles have been invented against hail and rain’ 
(M.xxii.228; Traité de métaphysique). If a prince decides, because 
of the absence of any law given by god, that he can do as he 
pleases, ‘that man must first see if he has an army of one hundred 
thousand soldiers well attached to his service.’ Even then he will 
be taking a terrible risk (p.229). But these external reasons are not 
the only ones Voltaire uses. He is quick to add that ‘it is not only 
the fear of the contempt of men which produced their virtues, 
it was the taste for virtue itself’. This inclination depends on an 
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inward state and on training: ‘A right-minded person is an honnête 
homme for the same reason that a person whose taste is not de- 
praved prefers excellent Nuits wine to Brie wine’. “A sound edu- 
cation’ can reinforce and perpetuate ‘these sentiments in all men’ 
(pp-229-330). 

Similar inward orientation can be seen in Voltaire’s utopias. His 
Eldorado is based on the serenity of a people. Its inhabitants are 
content, not so much because of legislation and the conditions it 
fosters, as because of their virtues which in the first place per- 
mitted the establishment of their society by law. Candide and 
Cacambo, with their eyes on gold and the superiority it will give 
them in Europe, cannot appreciate this country of the ideal: “the 
two happy souls resolved to be no longer happy and to ask their 
leave of his majesty’ (M.xxi.178; Candide, 1759). Another utopia 
in which Voltaire indulged, the ‘Pennsylvania’ and the ‘Carolina’ 
episode of the Histoire de Jenni, 1775, also underscores the idea 
of a better kind of man. In his argument with the atheist Birton, 
Friend points out that societies free of passion, like that of the 
Quakers, exist in fact: “Do we not have near us Pennsylvania, in 
which our primitivists . . . always detested war? Do we not 
have the Carolinas in which the great Locke prescribed his laws?’ 
These are two ‘homelands of virtue’. The earth produces whole- 
some food as well as poison. It is ridiculous, therefore, to admit 
poison as the norm, ‘to feed only on poisons’ and to accept beliefs 
which counsel irresponsibility (M.xxi.565). 

Voltaire’s desire eventually to cast out arbitrariness from the 
innermost depths of man, to envision a better kind of man, 
makes him appear to be the idealist, but it is this goal which 
explains his criticism of any new world order based solely on the 
might of external institutions. A project like Saint-Pierre’s is 
impractical, because it is superficial, merely hides the personality 
problems involved. The main task is to remove fanaticism ‘in the 
hearts of unfortunate mortals’, ‘crush fanaticism and restore 
peace’ (M.xxviii.128; De la paix, 1764). Only then can govern- 
ments completely avoid arbitrariness and follow the public good 
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in their policy, a task that is not to be accomplished overnight. 
Voltaire does not usually appear optimistic or naive about 
progress. He refuses to let himself be discouraged. He at times 
sees indications that give hope for peace among nations. But 
efforts must be properly directed. Man must understand comple- 
tely his condition and that of the nation to which he belongs. 
Utopia is dependent on an initial awareness of the nature of the 
conflict which separates men. 

Hobbes’s state of war permits of no utopia in the sense of reform 
from within. Voltaire’s does. True, his utopias stand to the exist- 
ing circumstances of the political world much as the hope for a 
better future relates in the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne to the 
existing conditions of the physical world. In both instances the 
emphasis is on the fact that there is a large measure of evil on this 
earth. The innocent suffer or die because of man-made events and 
relentless natural causes. But there the parallel ends. Catastro- 
phes of nature, earthquakes, floods, and hurricanes, cannot be 
brought under control. Expressions of hope must come, there- 
fore, as little more than an afterthought, as an emotional wish 
with which to defend and encourage oneself against the bitter 
truth that physical laws pay no heed to human distinctions be- 
tween good and bad. Utopias, on the other hand, may be more 
precisely spelled out, since human events are to some degree 
subject to legislation, and human nature may through education 
show improvement. Because of the principle of benevolence, 
Voltaire’s state of war is not total, like that of Hobbes. 

In the first place, Voltaire’s man is not always destined by 
nature to fight his neighbour. As early as 1722 he posits natural 
religion in the human heart (M.ix.361; Le Pour et le contre). In 
the Henriade (1723) he says that god engraves in all hearts a 
natural law (M.viii.172).[Man has received everything he needs 
to live in society (Best.1 315, to Frederick, c.1$ October 1737). 
Remorse, Voltaire writes in the Préface to the Poéme sur la loi 
naturelle, is as ‘natural’ as the other affections of the soul (M.ix. 
440, 1756). After the fatal tempest of our desires has passed, there 
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always remains within us a sense of right and morality (p.448). 

In the Æssai sur les mœurs, he admits in everyone two feelings 
which are at the very foundation of society: pity and justice 
(M.xi.22). In all men a single fundamental and unchanging law 
is at work: ‘Treat others as you would like to be treated’. This 
counterforce to the law of the strongest helps save men from the 
destructive effects of war, chicanery, and scholastic theology 
(M.xxiv.575; Remarques pour servir de supplément à l Essai sur 
les mœurs, 1763). The Traité sur la tolérance asks men to remember 
that they are brothers, not enemies (M.xxv.108). It is in this 
context that war, far from being a natural state, is ‘the greatest of 
crimes’, ‘the most destructive’, hence ‘the crime most opposed to 
the aim of nature’ (M.xxvi.80; Philosophe ignorant, 1766). Man 
alone of all animals is able to practice tolerance, the first and best 
means for binding individuals together (M.xxi.404; Princesse de 
Babylone, 1768). He is basically good and becomes bad only 
when he is frightened, as do the other animals (M.xviii.13.4; 
Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1770). Yet conscience, which helps 
keep peace among men, is not innate. A young savage, guided 
only by his mistaken elders, may learn to eat human flesh, but he 
has naturally within himself a disposition to pity which through 
education may be trained into a conscience capable of abhorring 
such tastes (p.235). Voltaire’s position undergoes no significant 
change from 1722 to 1770. A witness of Europe during periods 
of war, he admits that Hobbes’s point of view is accurate so far 
as it goes, but he never relinquishes his belief that each man has 
the makings of a compassionate being. 

The bond of conscience among individuals has a counterpart 
among nations. (The chances for international accord are in 
Voltaire’s opinion better in Europe than in other parts of the 
world: The very fact that peoples there have lived side by side 
over hundreds of years has created a community of interest and 
sentiment which provides a high degree ofstability. In Remarques 
sur l’histoire, 1742, he expresses the idea that Christian Europe 
is a kind of immense republic with many characteristics useful to 
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constructive statesmen. In 2 spite of wars a constant communica- 
food, the silver on the table, the furniture, all of the needs abd 
TER of Europeans, give them common tastes and reveal the 
interdependence of this block of countries, as well as its relation 
to the other parts of the world on which it depends through — 
wants created by the rise and spread of the arts and sciences ! 
(M.xvi.137). The Discours préliminaire of the Poème de Fontenoy, 
1745, points out that the peoples of Europe share beliefs about 
humanity not to be found in other parts of the world They are 
more bound together by common laws and by the ties of royal 
families. [Citizens and subjects of the many nations travel and 
imitate one another, As a result, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
Germans are so similar they may be mistaken for inhabitants of 
the same city (M.viii.377). In the Siècle de Louis x1v, the Euro- 
pean theme reappears. Europe is again compared to a great state 
divided into several sub-states, monarchic, aristocratic, and 
democratic, all of them closely joined. Emphasis is placed on the 
elements which unite this vast area. These countries have the 
same religious background, even if they are divided into several 
sects. All have similarities in their traditions of public law and 
politics. They have customs of decency and fair play which, al- 
though not obeyed as law, exert a restraining influence. Prisoners 
are not made slaves. Ambassadors of an enemy nation are for the 
most part respected. A certain hierarchy among powers, with the 
emperor at the summit, is recognized and facilitates diplomatic 
dealings among nations. Negotiation continues to be a means of 
settling disputes even after war has been declared. Each nation by 
the practice of keeping ambassadors or ‘less honourable spies’ in 
foreign countries is well enough informed to know when his 
nation or his allies are in danger of attack (M.xiv.160; Siècle de 
Louis x1v, 1751). After describing in the Æssai sur les mœurs 
the many upheavals which have shaken Europe over a period 
of nine hundred years, Voltaire still detects amidst the continual 
disturbances this same community of spirit, a secret love of order 
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which protects the human race and offers a continuing basis for 
understanding. Because of it there is a code of sorts among 
nations indicating what should be done even though the opposite 
is practiced. In spite of the cynicism of Machiavelli and Hobbes, 
the gasconades of Montesquieu, and the inanities of Grotius and 
Pufendorf, a basic human respect for law appears in Europe and 
the rest of the world (M.xiii.180). 

The existence of compassion among individuals and of a 
community spirit among the European nations is sufficient 
grounds td justify Voltaire’s utopian approach to peace, that is, 
his effort to inspire an inward order among men through the 
elimination of intolerance and through the encouragement of 
common interests and feelings.) This part of his argument is in 
some respects the weakest, because in the presence of even a 
mitigated state of war he can do little more than propose the goal 
in ideal terms or in preachments and exhortations. 

But Voltaire’s utopias as well as the state of war are, neverthe- 
less, essential preliminaries and guideposts to the present chapter’s 
analysis of his concept of national power and foreign policy. 
The utopias broaden his purpose. The state of war, while of a 
type compatible with his aspiration to improve human character, 
is at the same time a reminder that nature is indifferent and human 
nature often cruel. The state of war thus forces the main thread of 
his argument persistently to return to the practical steps which 
must be taken to win in terms of physical force the conditions 
which may permit an externally safeguarded peace and at the same 
time foster progress in the inward, utopian sense. 

No doubt exists in Voltaire’s mind that the greater immediate 
emphasis in the struggle must be given to external means. Inward 
order is the long-range goal, but sheer force is usually the main 
principle operative in the domain of politics. In spite of the 
prestige of the church, the repeated failures of the papacy to 
gain predominance in Europe resulted from its lack of money and 
armies. Among animals and men the rule is that ‘the big eat the 
small’ (M.xxii.53; Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal, 1728). 
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Expediency and the right of the strongest take the place of 
justice, particularly when the way ofjusticeis in doubt (M.xiv.233- 
234; Siècle de Louis xrv). Guns decide the cases of sovereigns and 
nations (Best.6415, 3 January 1757). Each nation must assume the 
role either of oppressor or oppressed (Best.10532, to Gilly, 12 
August 1763). Both force and agreement give the right of empire, 
but force must be clear beyond any doubt, proved by war if 
necessary, before the formality of consent and agreement is used 
to give legal status to an acquisition. Even then the superior might 
of another power can take away the right gained by such consent 
(M.xxvii.194; Droits des hommes, 1768). Recalling with irony and 
sorrow the dictum that the supreme law of nations is the preser- 
vation of the people, Voltaire reports regretfully that govern- 
ments interpret this to mean that a people should destroy its 
neighbour and take its possessions in foreign wars: ‘It is still 
difficult to find in such actions a very salutary law of nations’ 
(M.xix.285; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). 

It was this picture of a world in turmoil and the futility of exist- 
ing measures for peace, such as international law, peace projects, 
and traditional enlightened despotism, that directed Voltaire’s 
quest for a new principle with which to bring physical impact 
to bear on the existing international scene. A reassessment of 
history and human personality led him to sovereignty based ulti- 
mately on amour-propre and benevolence. It remains to be seen 
if this particular concept can give a nation success in foreign 
policy, for in that domain success is for Voltaire the indispensable 
criterion which validates political principle. His message at this 
point is to become completely utilitarian. In defining sovereignty, 
he had relied on human behavioural patterns accepted as univer- 
sally applicable. Arbitrariness was to be eliminated, not so much 
because it weakened the nationas because it violated human nature, 
whose instincts and claims should in Voltaire’s opinion deter- 
mine the structure of the state. On the international scene, on the 
other hand, the problem is to determine human needs and rights 
not only in order to know man and permit his fulfillment as ends 
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in themselves, but also in order to find out how his energies may 
best be released and harnessed. When states clash together, there 
is less concern for individual rights than for national survival. 
The purpose of survival may be to guarantee for each state some 
particular concept of human right, but success in survival, 
unlike sympathy for a way of life, bears direct relation to and tests 
the principles given precedence in the nation. If under the condi- 
tions of a state of war Voltaire’s principle of sovereignty cannot 
win out over other principles, then any peace guaranteed by the 
force engendered through that principle must likewise fail. 

In the past writers have stressed what Voltaire thought about 
the nation as a separate unity. They have neglected his insights 
into the sources of conflict among nations and have said hardly 
anything about his explanation of why some nations are successful 
and others fail in their undertakings, an area which must be 
explored if the causes he gives for national weakness and the 
elements which for him constitute national power are to be deter- 
mined. Sovereignty, furthermore, which within the nation means 
for Voltaire the will of the people to compete, own, and enjoy, 
takes on another dimension under the pressures of world politics, 
as the nation strives to build resources in order to implement its 
foreign policy and thus perhaps contribute to peace in both the 
physical and in the utopian or character-changing sense. 

When still very young Voltaire became preoccupied with the 
issue of what constitutes national strength. His first explanation 
was in terms of the character of a nation’s leaders or intellectuals, 
and this factor concerned him during most of his life. In Sur les 
malheurs du temps (1713), he examines the condition of France 
during the last years of the reign of Louis x1v and finds effeminacy, 
injustice, a general laxity of morals. These accompany an exces- 
sive love of luxury, which itself leads to a dwindling gold supply 
and breeds foolish pride, the companion of error. Thus luxury 
‘saps the sovereign greatness of states’ and is the ‘brilliant fore- 
runner’ of their certain fall (M.viii.414). A prince raised in such 
an environment, ‘in that slothful and effeminate pride which 
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weakens the body’, becomes by his weakness the enemy ofhis own 
people. Henry 1v was able to do so much for France, because he 
was in his youth far removed from such decadence, wore simple 
clothes, went bare-headed, ate plain food, and attended school 
‘with young people of his own age’ (M.viii.266; Essai sur les 
guerres civiles de France, 1727). Writing to Sade in November 
1733, Voltaire is troubled by new signs of weakness in the French. 
The political situation is perplexing. The king of Prussia has not 
yet chosen one side or the other. The Dutch are looking to their 
profits. The English are thinking of helping the emperor. 
Meanwhile, at Paris ‘people are not thinking at all of those things. 
They talk only of the rossignol that Mademoiselle Petitpas is 
singing and of the lawsuit Bernard has with Cervandoni over the 
payment of his impertinent extravagances’ (Best.651). 

Voltaire’s doubts about the effect on the French of luxury and 
love of pleasure, a mode of life which in Le Mondain (1736) he 
seems to extol, is intensified by the jibes of Frederick, who conti- 
nually contrasts his people of the North, ‘less effeminate’, ‘more 
capable of work, of patience’, to those of the West. He blames the 
loss of France’s military reputation, her defeats at Linz and 
Frauenberg, on ‘that Sybaritic kind of life one leads at Paris and 
which you praise so much’ (Best.2520, 5 December 1742). After 
Dettingen, the king complains that the French have been beaten 
‘like cowards’, that ‘pleasure has softened them, it is Hannibal 
upon leaving Capua’ (Best.2598, 3 July 1743). Voltaire comments 
to Argental that ‘a hundred thousand men could be killed in 
Germany’ and the opera at Paris would still be full on Fridays 
(Best.2601, 5 July 1743). He insists, however, to Frederick that 
at least ‘the French did not lack courage’ at Dettingen. With a 
leader like Frederick, ‘What couldn’t this nation do’ (Best.2603, 
13 July 1743). But his continual contrasting of disaster on the 
front with indifference and gaity at home suggests he fears some 
truth in the cause and effect relationship Frederick had pointed 
out and which, as we have seen, Voltaire had admitted could 
obtain in Sur les malheurs du temps. 
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In the Essai sur les mœurs (1754), Voltaire treats briefly the 
reasons for the softness in temperament of the people of India 
and uses climate to explain that the Indians have always been ‘as 
soft’ as the Northerners are ‘fierce’. This sort of ‘effeminacy 
caused by climate is never corrected’. On the other hand, hardness 
of character cannot necessarily endure, ‘hardness grows soft’ 
(M.xi.189). Although he does not admit this applies to the French, 
new trials during the Seven Years’ War are to cast doubt on their 
toughness. After Rossbach, he finds that strange mistakes must 
have been made, or else ‘the French are greyhounds which have 
fought against wolves’. Frederick, who had only twenty-five 
thousand men, has put to rout an army of fifty thousand! ‘What 
a disgrace for our nation!’ “The French will no longer dare to 
show their faces in foreign countries’ (Best.6771, 19 November 
1757). He is personally irked by the disaster: “They laugh in our 
faces as if we had been the aides de camp of monsieur de Soubize. 
What can I do? It is not my fault’ (Best.6774). He continues to 
blame the armies less than the frivolous elite at home. While 
Richelieu may be trapped between the Hanoverians and the 
Prussians and ‘the armies are dying’, the Parisians are still more 
interested in their theatre. He uses the term Frederick had em- 
ployed to characterize the French and warns Argental that ‘the 
thing can become serious, and your Sybarites may have cause to 
moan one of these days’ (Best.6900, 22 January 1758). Despairing 
even more in the Spring, he laments that the armies have been cha- 
sed as far as Vezel and the French have lost two ships in the eighty- 
cannon class. The French government ‘is contracting new loans, 
and Paris is singing songs’ (Best.7013, c.15 April 1758). He ex- 
presses shock, 6 April 1759, at Frederick’s poem, La Fuite des 
Français, which addresses the French as ‘O foolish and vain 
nation. ... As valorous in plunder As cowardly in combat’ and 
their ruler as “weak monarch . . . he who hates troubles, To 
chance surrenders the reins Of his empire at bay’ (Best.7531). He 
admits, however, that Frederick is justified ‘in making fun of us’ 
and says the hateful strophes against Louis are ‘unfortunately . . . 
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the least bad thing he has done in his life’. His own feeling seems 
to be that the French, preoccupied with their pleasures, too 
satisfied with their own past, have been blinded to their failings 
and tend constantly to underestimate other nations. He writes to 
Argental, 15 May 1762, that the contempt the French have for the 
new czar of Russia and for his allies the English and Prussians, 
is dangerous and based ona local and narrow outlook, ‘you do not 
see things at Paris and Versailles as we see them in the midst of 
foreigners’. Voltaire, on the other hand, has a vantage point from 
which he observes things ‘as they are, and it is with the greatest 
sorrow (Best.9646). 

If the paralysis which accompanies love of pleasure and the 
blindness which goes with false pride hinder a nation’s effort, 
they are not the only causes which hasten a people’s decline. 
(Other equally important factors are the divisive influences engen- 
‘dered within the nation by priests and the pope. In @idipe (1718), 
Araspe says priests are often traitors to a people: ‘At the foot of 
the sanctuary there are often traitors . . . enslaving us under a 
sacred power’ (M.ii.79, act ii, scene v). The Saint-Bartholomew 
massacre as described in the Henriade (1723) is directed ‘by the 
voice of murderous priests’ who are usually responsible for the 
brutalities of civil strife. Because of them the attackers, ‘those 
raging monsters’, invoke ‘the Lord while slaughtering their 
brothers’ (M.viii.81, chant ii). But in the Henriade, Voltaire 
speaks not only ‘of the intrigues of monks’. He has been “forced to 
speak of the politics of Rome’ (Best.242, to George 1). The pope 
is the ‘rival of kings’, who plans to ‘subjugate everything, right 
down to Philip himself’. Rome is the source of trickery in politics: 
‘In the depths of the Vatican, Politics reigned, Daughter of Self- 
Interest and Ambition’, Politics who takes advantage of ‘bewil- 
dered Europe’ (M.viii.115, chant iv). Whereas far from the pomp 
of Rome the true, ‘The humble Religion hides in the deserts: 
Lives with God in deep peace’, false religion, distorted by pope 
and priests, is ‘the holy pretext for the excesses of tyrants’ 
(p.116). National leaders should learn that their right is not 
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derived from Rome, but rather from the force and the courage 
of their people: ‘My friends, Bourbon said, it is you whose cour- 
age will restore to me the heritage of the heroes of my blood: 
The peers, the holy oil, and the coronation of kings are the pomp 
of the throne, and do not constitute my rights’ (p.146, chant v). 
When Henry besieges Paris, it is the priests who are the enemies 
of a starving city. Well fed, they encourage the mob to hate and 
fight in spite of the generous offers of Henry. In the Essaz sur les 
guerres civiles de France (1727), these servants of the pope are 
called ‘the trumpeters of all revolutions’ (M.viii.279). 

The theme of the evil priests and conspiring pope soon takes on 
other characteristics. Priests are not just spies of a foreign agent. 
They gain control of a nation by appealing to the common 
people’s penchant for superstition. If a preacher told the French 
they had lost at Hochstedt, because they did not know the art of 
defending themselves well enough, he would be stoned. If he 
says they lost, because god was punishing them for their sins, he 
is praised and applauded. The people are most influenced by what 
is the hardest to believe. If you paint god as always armed with 
lightening, cause blood to flow on the altars, ‘you will be heard by 
the multitude, and each will say of you: he must be right, since he 
declaims such strange things so boldly’ (M.xxii.36, 61; Remarques 
sur les Pensées de Pascal, 1728). Soon the only argument a people 
will accept is a false one. The attraction of the populace to super- 
stition is expressed in Eriphyle (1732) by Hermogide, prince of 
the royal blood of Argos: ‘It was necessary to give in to supersti- 
tions Which are much more than we the kings of nations. An 
oracle, a pontiff, a fanatical voice, Are stronger than my arm and 
my politics’ (M.ii.462-463, act 1, scene i). In this way a nation’s 
vigour is reduced. In a letter to Frederick, September 1736, Vol- 
taire warns him against theologians, ‘as pernicious in society as 
obscure in their ideas’, who like to have kings avenge by the 
sword one of their sophisms (Best.1094). If most kings have en- 
couraged fanaticism in their states, it is because they were ignorant 
and did not realize that ‘priests are their greatest enemies’. 
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Sovereigns must strive to ‘stifle’ all the seeds of ‘religious mad- 
ness’ (Best.1297, c.30 July 1737). In October 1743, writing to 
Chaillou of Frederick’s proposal to secularize some of the eccle- 
siastical principalities of the empire, Voltaire says he encouraged 
the king in this enterprise on the ground that it renders unto 
Caesar what belongs to Caesar, that ‘the Church was supposed 
only to pray God in behalf of princes, that the Benedictines had 
not been instituted to be sovereigns’ (Best.2661). In the history 
of France, priests have been responsible in part for the loss of 
‘four or five hundred thousand useful subjects’. Louis x1v should 
have consulted his own conscience in the Huguenot affair rather 
than ‘priests and Louvois’ (Best.4340, 29 July 1752). Decisions 
guided by a priesthood are, Voltaire thinks, inevitably fanatical 
and usually harmful to a state. 

The successes of Mahomet and the caliphs might seem to contra- 
dict the view that superstition can injure a state, but it should be 
remembered that the supremacy of the Moslem rulers, whose 
power ‘threatened the entire earth’, was due to their unquestioned 
authority in political and religious questions. ‘Since they had the 
right of throne and altar, of the sword and of enthusiasm’, their 
orders were ‘oracles’ and ‘their soldiers so many fanatics’ (M.xi. 
214; Essai sur les mœurs, 1756). As a result, religion was sub- 
ordinate to the sovereign and did not divide the state. On the 
other hand, the Christian church has always vied for power with 
the civil authorities. In the Essai sur les mœurs, Voltaire gives 
rather thorough documentation to this thesis. The task of giving 
a true picture, he writes to Argental, September 1754, ‘always 
causes me uneasiness’, because ‘they have deceived us about 
everything’, and ‘they will not pardon anyone who tells the 
truth’ (Best.5271). He is particularly worried how to treat the 
centuries which preceded Charlemagne and the so-called dona- 
tions or grants of Pepin and Charlemagne, which are ‘chimeras’. 
The Essai speaks of the absurdity of the donation of Constantine 
and of the fact that in 1478 ‘they burned in Strasbourg certain 
Christians who dared to doubt that Constantine had ceded the 
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Roman Empire to the Pope’ (M.xi.240). Actually this bishop of 
Rome had no power except that which he acquired through virtue, 
influence, or intrigue. Yet Pepin had himself crowned a second 
time at Saint-Denis by the bishop of Rome, because the minds of 
his subjects were in part swayed by the pope: ‘in the opinion of his 
peoples, a bishop of Rome was something more holy, more 
authorized than a bishop of Germany’ (p.248). The ceremonies of 
the sacre in fact added nothing ‘to the rights of monarchs, but they 
seem to add to veneration by the people’ (p.249). The weakness 
in the pope’s position was not known until his conflict with 
Henry vu: ‘one sensed that a power which is not founded on 
force is nothing by itself’? (M.xii.315). The course of history is 
marked by this constant struggle of the pope with civil rulers 
trying to preserve and extend their privileges. These opposing 
designs were ‘sustained for eight hundred years’ within the Ger- 
man empire, as the pope tried to keep the emperors ‘from reign- 
ing in Rome’ and the ‘German nobles’ tried to keep and increase 
their privileges (M.xiii.597; Annales de l’Empire, 1753). 
Progress in Voltaire’s view of history is in part the freeing of the 
national states from churchly rule, a loathsome tree ‘which bears 
only fruits of bitterness and death.) It still covers with its rotted 
branches a part of Europe. The countries in which one has cut 
away its poisonous boughs are the least unfortunate’ (Best.6439, 
to Charles Emmanuel de Crussol, 28 January 1757). In November 
of 1762 he writes to Alembert that ‘superstition is very powerful 
toward the Danube’. He hopes Alembert is right that it is losing 
its credit toward the Seine, but he should remember that there are 
‘three hundred thousand men paid to support this dreadful 
colossus, that is, more fighters for superstition than France has 
soldiers’ (Best.9996). He supports the idea that ‘the only true 
power is that of the sovereign, and that the church has no other 
power than the prerogatives granted by kings and laws’ (Best. 
12109, to Damilaville, c.10 November 1765). The church can 
foment civil war, since the people, ‘ignorant and fierce’, are led 
‘by several fanatical doctors’ who cry out: ‘Kill everybody in the 
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name of God’ (Best.13143, to Linguet, 15 March 1767). Henry 1v 
‘was assassinated by intolerance alone’ (Best.13855, to Henault, 
26 February 1768). In a letter to Catherine 11, 2 September 1769, 
he finds it worthy of ‘the Italian farce’ that ‘a nuncio of the pope 
should have made the Grand Turk join a crusade against you’ 
(Best.14880). To the same correspondent, 26 November 1770, he 
confesses that ‘I detest papal government; I find it ridiculous and 
abominable; it has brutalized and stained with blood half of 
Europe for too many centuries’ (Best.15764). From his earliest 
reference about priests and the pope to his last, there is no sub- 
stantial change of opinion. His distrust becomes in time an attack 
against the superstition and intolerance he believes the church 
fosters. His argument is not always that truth for its own sake 
should replace superstition, but often that the civil authority is 
weakened by the ambitions of an independent power within the 
state, that progress in all national undertakings would accompany 
the spread of tolerance. 

Dealing with the character of a nation’s leaders, their frivolity, 
their false pride, and with the machinations of the church in 
domestic and international politics, Voltaire has described two 
elements he believes to be serious threats to national security. 
But these are purely negative factors. Opposing them he sees other 
influences which can contribute positively to the growth of a 
nation, including the freedom of a people, the genius of a ruler, 
the arts and sciences, belief in the common good, and the spread 
of a new philosophic spirit. Each of these has its own place in 
Voltaire’s conception of national power. 

Voltaire sometimes argues that a free people has more energy, 
is a more powerful rival than a nation subservient to tyrants. In 
Brutus (1730), the weakness of the Romans is, according to 
Arons, the result of their enslavement under the Tarquins. If they 
regain their liberty they will overrun the rest of Italy: ‘If this 
proud senate reawakens their genius, If Rome is free, Albin, Italy 
is finished. These lions, whom their master had made more gentle, 
Are going to find again their fury and throw themselves on us’ 
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(M.ii.334, act 1, scene iii). This idea appears also in the Æssar sur 
Les mœurs. When attacked by the Romans, the Spanish people 
defended itself well, because at that time the Spaniards were free 
and patriots (M.xi.311). Later, after losing their freedom under 
‘the yoke of the Romans’, they were easily beaten by the Bar- 
barians. The English and Dutch are powerful, because there is 
wide representation in their countries. [fin England and Holland, 
as in France, ‘the body of the state was formed only of secular and 
ecclesiastic barons, those peoples would not have held the balance 
of power in the war of 1701’ (M.xii.70). In part, Voltaire’s opposi- 
tion to priests and pope is due to this matter of liberty. Writing to 
Morellet, 29 December 1775, he complains that in Franche- 
Comté and other places in France, ‘two steps from my home’ at 
Ferney, there are thirty to forty thousand men who are ‘the slaves 
of several monks’ and crushed by ‘feudal tyranny’. This condition 
by which ‘very useful men’ are the slaves ‘of a small number of 
useless scoundrels’ is ‘injurious to the state and to the king, shame- 
ful for human nature’ (M.9593). From 1730 to as late as 1775, 
Voltaire at one level of his discussion of human freedom relates 
liberty to national strength. 

In the Histoire de Charles xi (1731), the idea implicit in the 
Henriade that one man can account for a great part of a nation’s 
success or failure is presented explicitly and forcefully. Cardinal 
Alberoni was able in less than two years, Voltaire says, to ‘change 
the face of Spain, reestablish its credit in Europe’. He adds that the 
fact proves ‘how dangerous a single man is when he is absolute in 
a powerful state, and when he has greatness and courage of spirit’ 
(M.xvi.339). Charles himself, of course, because of his personal 
love of glory, war, and vengeance brought his nation to the verge 
of ruin and should serve to remind other kings how dangerous 
ambition can be (p.351). The Æssaz sur les mœurs gives evidence 
that great rulers build powerful nations. Elizabeth helped make 
England great by her “conduct alone’. Before her the country was 
in fact ‘a very insignificant thing’. Scotland was an enemy on her 
borders, Ireland a burden. But her deeds made up for these 
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obstacles. Justice was more exactly dealt out during her reign and 
became ‘one of the firm supports of her administration’. She saw 
to it that finances were used only to defend the state. She treated 
her people as if she loved them (M.xii.493). Similarly, the per- 
sonal traits and deeds of Henry 1v kept France from ruin at the 
end of the sixteenth century. He was shrewd, brave, and honest. 
By his intelligence he made alliances, strengthened the French 
economy, and became the architect of Europe (p.554). After his 
death, it became apparent how much ‘the power, the esteem, the 
manners and customs, the spirit of a nation, often depend on a 
single man’ (p.572). 

The successes of Frederick 11 in the face of great odds are attri- 
buted to the discipline of his troops and ‘the presence of a king, 
who runs between the ranks of his troops before the battle and 
who calls many of his soldiers by their name’. Due to his celerity 
in the use of military force, he reestablished the balance of power. 
He did this ‘by miracles’ (Best.6882, to Tronchin, 13 January 
1758). Voltaire admiringly asserts that not another example 
exists of a king who ina week has been able to defeat a conquering 
enemy, halt ‘the advances of three confederated armies, and make 
those tremble who believed they had demolished him’ (Best.85 10, 
to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 27 September 1760). Frederick is 
‘the founder ofa very great power; you hold one of the arms of the 
balance of power’ (Best.16904, 16 October 1772). Likewise, the 
intellectual and financial advances of Russia can be attributed 
mainly to one man, Peter the great, who for his nation has been 
‘the reformer of manners, the creator of the arts, of the navy, and 
of commerce’ (Best.7667, to Shuvalov, 10 July 1759). Catherine, 
another superior person, is completing his work. For Voltaire, 
kings are like ‘the gods of Homer, who make men serve their 
designs without those poor devils suspecting it’ (M.9327, to 
Frederick, 15 February 1775). 

In addition to liberty and individual genius, the arts and sciences 
are essential to the growth of the state. The dedication of Zaire 
(1732) describes the importance of the arts to a nation. Louis xIv 
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and Richelieu were able to raise the French from barbarity, but 
everything seems to drag them back toward their original igno- 
rance: ‘Woe unto the statesmen who do not know the value of the 
fine arts!’ The superiority of the Frenchin this domain, ‘this honour 
of being the model of other peoples’, is not ‘a frivolous glory: it 
is the infallible mark of the greatness of a people’. The arts have 
always flourished under the greatest princes. Decadence in the 
arts sometimes marks the decadence of a state (M.ii.5 44-545). The 
Siécle de Louis x1v (1751) praises the reign of Louis precisely for 
the encouragement it gave to the arts and sciences. Voltaire says 
that ‘from Saint Louis to Henry tv, I see nothing... we have come 
last in everything . . . we have never invented anything . . . we 
exist in the eyes of Europe only in the century of Louis xiv’ 
(Best.14638, to Gaillard, 28 April 1769). He admits that in the 
eighteenth century one is inclined to scorn Colbert and Louis xiv, 
but this attitude will change and ‘these two men will live on for 
posterity with Racine and Boileau’ (Best.17515, to the marquise 
Du Deffand, 1 November 1773). Under Louis x1v appeared ‘the 
arts of peace, which create society’s charm, which beautify cities, 
which enlighten the mind, which soften manners and customs’. 
Colbert helped ‘make all these arts flourish and especially the 
navy. . . . Manufactures, commerce, trading companies, in the 
East and in the West, everything was his work’ (M.9753, to 
Faugères, 3 May 1776). Peter the great knew the value of this kind 
of progress (Best.13548, to Shuvalov, 30 September 1767). 
Catherine 11 gives them the same emphasis, so that Voltaire claims 
a personal concern in the events of her reign: ‘Colonies, arts of all 
kinds, good laws, tolerance, are my passions’ (Best.14688, 
27 May 1769). 

Up to this point no attempt has been made to coordinate the 
several topics Voltaire has introduced relative to national power. 
As a result, although each of his themes can be given a fairly 
definite date of origin and persists late into his lifetime, they seem 
for the most part peripheral. First, in 1713 he opens the question 
of the indifference of a nation’s elite in the face of national disaster, 
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but the suggestion that their pride and frivolity may indicate a 
weakening in the character of a nation’s people and precede its 
decline does not give much insight into his theory of national 
power. Second, from 1718 on he makes repeated attacks on priests 
and the pope, yet the benefits to be derived from their subordina- 
tion are not clear. Third, by 1730 the idea that liberty is necessary 
to the state is introduced. It makes people better patriots. It is at 
the base of the might of the English and Dutch. These advantages, 
nevertheless, are offered without the psychological reasons which 
make freedom a more productive principle than slavery. Fourth, 
the view presented from 1731 on that an individual leader has a 
preponderant role in the fate of a nation seems to undermine in 
part the principle of liberty. At least need is felt for a doctrine to 
ally these apparent opposites. Finally, the value of the arts, first 
stressed by Voltaire in 1732, has been given as self-evident. His 
specific reasons for associating them with national strength remain 
to be found. Because Voltaire treats each of these themes usually 
in isolation one from the other, the reader is led to consider them 
as separate and independent truths held by Voltaire, yet in fact 
they were probably not isolated thus in his own thinking. As early 
as 1734 in the Traité de métaphysique, he started to lay the ground- 
work ofa doctrine which helps relate them in a meaningful way. 
In the Traité, it will be remembered, the passion of amour- 
propre or pride, which means here the individual ego striving for 
gain, appears as the vital force which permits mankind to build 
great cities and eventually a thriving nation: ‘this benevolence 
[which disposes us to union] would still be a weak incentive for 
making us live in society; it would have never been able to serve 
in founding great empires and flourishing cities, if we had not had 
great passions’. Pride is ‘the principal instrument with which one 
built this beautiful edifice called society’ (M.xxii.222-223). This 
instinct operates both in leaders and ordinary men. It motivate the 
leader to gain ascendency over his fellow men. He is shrewd and 
if necessary uses trickery to accomplish his ends. He is skillful in 
associating the desire for personal gain, natural and common to 
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his followers, with an altruistic desire for the common good, 
which also appeals to their pride. As a result, individuals are soon 
eager to combine their efforts for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole. When this principle is applied in all areas of endeavour, 
the arts and sciences are perfected, the efforts of men are magnified, 
production is multiplied. The power of the nation seems to have 
no limits. 

An important element in this theory of national growth is the 
leader. He and his descendants must remain truly shrewd, because 
great events depend on their decisions. The indolent monarch, 
‘disdainful of acquiring an education’, becomes the victim of false 
counselors, ‘the shameful plaything of whoever wants to lead him 
astray’. On the other hand, a ruler whom ‘reason controls’ is just 
and establishes laws to fit the instincts and needs of his people: 
‘the good of society is the sole measure of moral good and evil’. 
Asa result, his nation prospers, and he is like Solomon: ‘Abun- 
dance, at his call, passing the bosom of the seas, Flew to enrich him 
from the ends of the universe’ (M.x.304; Epitre au prince royal, 
1736; M.xxii.224-227). Ifa man of genius makes a great impact on 
his nation, it is in part because the task of guiding a people is an 
immensely complicated one and can result in vast success or 
failure. Voltaire does not abandon this firm belief. A close witness 
of the political scene, he saw the fortunes of France falter and rise 
many times due to measures of the government. In July of 1756 
he is jubilant and lavish in praise of the ministry, because by union 
with Austria, France seems for a time to have turned the tide 
against England: ‘Foreigners note admiringly a vigour and spirit 
of coherence in the ministry which their prejudices did not want 
to believe’ (Best.6266, to Paris Duverney, 26 July 1756). Later the 
picture changes, and Voltaire, after a lengthy description of the 
desperate alternatives France must face, sees his country’s salva- 
tion only in a man of vision: ‘Once again I see only a dense cloud, 
and I take hope only in the vision of the superior man who can 
pierce this cloud’ (Best.6853, to Tronchin, 3 January 1758). In the 
article, ‘Economie’, in the Questions sur l Encyclopédie (1770), 
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Voltaire expresses cogently the perils of national policy. A nation 
can be ruined by unfavourable treaties, by successful as well as 
unsuccessful wars, by mistaken trade agreements, by a faulty tax 
system: ‘It is evident that the more men and riches there are in a 
state, the more abuses are to be seen there. The friction is so con- 
siderable in great nations that they are almost always thrown into 
confusion’ (M.xviii.458, 463). 

A second significant factor in the picture of the state offered by 
the Traité de métaphysique is amour-propre. It must not be curbed 
in its reaching out for gain and property. Individual striving is 
assured in a country where the people have liberty. Without it, 
the government must have unquestioned authority: ‘For a state 
to be powerful, it is necessary either that the people have liberty 
founded on laws, or that the sovereign authority should be con- 
solidated beyond contradiction’ (M.xiv.157, Siècle de Louis x1v). 
Holland in spite of its smallness is prosperous in part because its 
citizens are unrestricted in this competitive drive of the ego, be- 
cause a sober and industrious people experiences liberty rather 
than tyranny of government and intolerance in religion (M.xiii. 
117; Essai sur les mœurs). Liberty and property, the cry of the 
English, is nature’s cry (M.xx.291, Dictionnaire philosophique, 
1764). Freedom to possess and own, the ‘spirit of property’, 
doubles ‘the strength of man’, increases therefore goods and trade. 
Every rich and well organized state has satisfied to a sufficient 
degree the demands of amour-propre by affording the man who 
works ‘wealth suitable to his station, starting with the king and 
ending with the labourer’ (M.xviii.458; xx.292, Questions sur 
l Encyclopédie, 1770). 

In this collective enterprise by which a leader encourages his 
people to express in liberty their desire for individual wealth and 
communal prosperity, a third necessary ingredient is knowledge 
of the arts and sciences. Provided a nation has artistic and scien- 
tific skill, it endures invasion by a neighbour and if not ‘subju- 
gated and carried offby foreigners’ still rises ‘easily from its ruins’ 
and ‘always reestablishes itself” (M.xiii.184; Essai sur les mœurs). 
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Drawing a lesson from his own time, Voltaire says that the destiny 
of France is to ‘do always foolish things, and recover from them; 
we almost never miss a chance to ruin ourselves and get ourselves 
beaten, but at the end of several years, there is no sign of our 
losses’. The reason is the activity of people in agriculture, manu- 
facture, and the other arts: “The arts and manufactures of the 
nation repair the stupid blunders of the ministry’ (Best.8028, to 
the marquise Du Deffand, 18 February 1760). Late in life, Vol- 
taire describes the transformation the arts produced in his own 
little colony of Ferney. Its prosperity will continue so long as there 
is ‘advantageous and moderate liberty in commerce as well as in 
agriculture’, and the drive of his people is not hampered by 
excessive taxes and the corvée or forced labour. Before his arrival, 
‘a small hamlet’ situated ‘in the most unfruitful and unwholesome 
soil’ was inhabited by ‘forty wretches devoured by scrofula and 
poverty’. He bought the territory and ‘began by having certain 
horribly stinking swamps dried out’. He brought in artisans, 
‘foreign craftsmen of all kinds, and especially watchmakers’. 
Because of their efforts and the protection of the French govern- 
ment, ‘in a very few years a haunt of forty savages became a 
small but wealthy city, inhabited by twelve hundred useful per- 
sons, by practicing natural philosophers, by wise men whose 
minds keep their hands busy’. If this project had been subjected 
‘to the ridiculous laws invented for crushing art and industry, 
this place would still be a foul wasteland, inhabited by bears from 
the Alps and the Jura Mountains’ (M.9372, to Baudeau, 1775). 
Leadership, liberty to work profitably, and the arts and sciences 
permit the state to profit to the maximum extent by the natural 
impulse of amour-propre to produce goods for personal advan- 
tage and common benefit. 

In this development, the ultimate end of the state appears to be 
the amassing of great wealth. Man’s ego properly guided leads 
to abundance. But this is not primarily for the purpose of indulg- 
ing the taste for pleasure. The most important consideration is 
that wealth gives a nation mastery over its neighbours, or at least 
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protection against them. Writing to the crown prince of Prussia, 
5 August 1738, Voltaire points out that under Louis xiv France 
may be compared to ‘a very rich man surrounded by people who 
are gradually ruining themselves. He buys their goods dirt- 
cheap’. That explains how ‘this great body, united under a 
despotic chief, swallowed up Roussillon, Franche-Comté, 
Alsace, half of Flanders, Lorraine’. Powers which have become 
‘stronger than their neighbours will do everything necessary to 
engulf them, just as the rich nobleoverwhelmshis poorneighbour’ 
(Best.1506). The presence of abundance in a state is a necessity, 
a matter of survival. From it comes the strength to win wars. 
In Zadig (1747) Voltaire presents this view half-jokingly while 
poking fun at the priesthood. Nabussan needs money to fight the 
enemy. His rich bonzes offer him nothing but their prayers. He 
in turn leaves them and their property undefended, except that 
he prays god to protect their order. The bonzes quickly under- 
stand his point, give Nabussan money, and he wins the war 
against the common enemy. The idea that it is abundance which 
wins wars is more clearly stated in the Dialogue entre un philosophe 
et un contrôleur général des finances (1751). In itself augmentation 
of the mass of a nation’s gold or silver is ‘useless’. Provided there 
is enough of those valuable metals to encourage circulation of 
goods and the balance of commerce is satisfactory, ‘just even’, the 
people have enough to live on, ‘it is clear that we lack nothing’. In 
this respect surplus gold serves no purpose. However, it is the 
usual order of events that wars or other calamities recur at regular 
intervals. To meet these threats a nation must store up as much 
wealth as possible: ‘in a certain number of years it has a war with 
its neighbours, just as in a certain number of years there is always 
some public calamity’. In war the richest nation ‘necessarily wins 
a victory over the others, everything else being equal’, for the 
reason that the richest nation ‘can buy moreallies and more foreign 
troops’ (M.xxiii.502). 

The qualification ‘everything else being equal’ is a serious one. 
Voltaire points out in the Essai sur les mœurs that a nation which 
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has iron that other nations do not have has the advantage. Much 
of the success of a ruler like Jenghis Khan rested on the fact 
that the Mongols possessed the best iron mines. As a result, they 
could make ‘this metal with which one becomes master of those 
who possess everything else’ (M.xi.479). The Turks were able 
to do great things ‘at almost no expense’ by relying on ‘the 
strength of body, the impetuosity of the Janiseries’ (M.xii.450). 
In modern times a nation like England which has a hardy and 
warlike people and at the same time great wealth through its 
flourishing commerce has been able to ‘hire a part of Europe’ 
to fight against France (M.xiii.92). Within a nation a struggle 
between rich and poor ‘ends sooner or later with the subjugation 
of the common people, because the powerful have money, and 
money is master of everything in a state’. But this does not 
always hold true in wars between states, because the nation 
which ‘will make the best use of iron’ will always subjugate the 
one which has more gold and less courage (M.xviii.476; Questions 
sur l Encyclopédie). Voltaire’s view seems to be that if a nation 
has more wealth than its enemy and at the same time is equal 
in courage and the art of war, it will eventually be victorious. 
It is in this sense that the richest nation ‘necessarily gains the 
upper hand’. 

The use of money as a prime instrument of war is not for Vol- 
taire just theoretical, but formed a part of his own activities as 
negotiator for the French. During the War of the Austrian 
Succession, he wonders if Prussia by an alliance with France 
could not become ‘what Sweden used to be for France. I see this 
prince fearful of Russia and Austria and not liking the English or 
Dutch’. To accomplish this end he asks if Louis xv ‘would make 
a fuss over giving subsidies to the king of Prussia. . . . I ask if you 
will allow me to disclose to him [Frederick] that France could give 
him some subsidies’ (Best.2608, to Amelot, 21 July 1743). In 
his view this union of France and Prussia will bring about the 
humiliation of England and cause her the loss of ‘the balance of 
power and of dominion in Europe which she boasts of holding’ 
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(Best.2625). Frederick is not impressed. For him France is a 
weak and spineless nation. It is not to his glory or advantage to 
join with her (Best.2640). It becomes Voltaire’s task to convince 
Frederick that the French are rich and capable: ‘no one can show 
more resolution than we do, nor greater preparations on all 
sides’ (Best.2699, to Podewils, 12 December 1743). 

Later, during the Seven Years’ war, Voltaire’s insistence on the 
importance of money continues. On 21 December 1757, Voltaire 
reports to J. R. Tronchin the news that the English plan to give 
‘800 thousand pounds sterling in subsidies to the king of Prussia’, 
which is a lot in view of the fact that he has already a treasury of 
his own. He concludes that ‘men have never before fought so 
much with iron and money. If it is true that one is giving money 
to the Russian court to keep it from doing anything and is using 
the remainder to fight us, I am not surprised that the ministry of 
France is obtaining another loan of twenty million’ (Best.6831). 
He reports an anecdote about Frederick 11 and Andrew Mitchell, 
the British envoy to Prussia, who was with Frederick during 
most of the Seven years’ war. Frederick, when he asks Mitchell 
what the British navy is at present accomplishing off the French 
coast, receives the comment that ‘We are leaving it up to god’. 
To Frederick’s answer that he did not know the English had 
‘that ally’, Mitchell replies that ‘It is the only one to whom we are 
not paying subsidies’. Frederick’s last word, ‘it is the only one 
who is not helping you’, again drives home the lesson that money 
is the essential mover in war (Best.6856, to Argental, 5 January 
1758). At times, Voltaire argues that a nation must present a 
prosperous front even if its finances are suffering, because the 
enemy can take advantage of any hint of insolvency. Authors 
who by their theories ‘make foreigners believe we are without 
resource, and that they can insult us and attack us without harm’ 
do the state great injury. Let them live on the frontier of France 
and they will see ‘how necessary it is to have the king and the state 
respected’ (Best.8769, to Thieriot and Damilaville, 13 January 
1761). 
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| Since in the modern state wealth, according to Voltaire, is the 
chief means to survival, he must go beyond its three major 
sources, that is, leadership, liberty, and the arts and sciences, and 
rte more specific measures for supplementing or combin- 
ing these to increase the state’s production! First, circulation of 
money and goods is necessary. Supported by the authority of 
Melon, Voltaire declares that luxury does not always mean the 
decline of a state. In the Défense du mondain ou apologie du luxe 
(1737), he explains that ‘luxury enriches a large state, although it 
ruins a small one’ and cites the example of England and France 
where one sees ‘abundance circulating through a hundred 
canals’ (M.x.91-92). Storing gold, if it provides a necessary 
reserve in wartime, can when the practice is carried to excess 
lead to stagnation in the economy of a nation. In peacetime the 
taste for luxury provides a healthy antidote to this tendency. 
The wise ruler, Voltaire thinks, also should distribute some of 
the state’s funds in useful projects to encourage circulation: 
‘That gold which one was piling up, that pure blood of states, 
Which brings their death by not circulating, When spread by 
his hands according to his judgment, Will restore life and pro- 
duce abundance’ (M.x.312, Epitre au roi de Prusse, 1740). 

/Second, England and Holland have proved the value of com- 
merce to a nation.\[t cannot be denied that commerce is of great 
importance to France: ‘In truth without merchants who are busy 
repairing losses made by the government, France would have 
been ruined long ago’ (Best.6931, to J. R. Tronchin, 9 February 
1758). But a fleet is not absolutely necessary: ‘France has great 
resources and will always have them, even in spite of the loss of 
her navy. We didn’t have any navy in the time of Henry rv, and 
nevertheless that great king was the arbiter of Europe’ (Best.8617, 
4 November 1760). This attitude is consistent with his views on 
wheat, his physiocratic inclination to make agriculture the king 
of all the arts: “earth planted to wheat always remains the basic 
wealth; surplus grain attracts metals, perfumes, products of the 
arts and manufactures’. The possessor of wheat ‘therefore always 
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imposes his law on the one who needs bread’ (M.xviii.8; Questions 
sur l Encyclopédie). If a country loses its favourable balance of 
commerce, it can suffer ‘a very great upheaval in the fortunes of 
its private citizens’, but ‘the land remains, the arts and manu- 
factures remain’, and a nation less rich in money can become 
richer gradually ‘by the renascent values which the soil produces’ 
(p.461). A nation’s gold may pass toa neighbour: ‘It is all the more 
necessary to think of the riches of the soil because the others 
may easily escape us’ (M.xix.109). The soil which yields wheat 
for bread and minerals for manufacture is a more reliable source 
of wealth than trade. 

Third, manpower is vital to a nation if goods are to be produced 
in abundance; Voltaire points out that the loss of skilled workers 
at the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes was disastrous 
to France. When the Seven years’ war is over, he will be glad 
that ‘people will cut off fewer arms and legs, they will defeat us no 
more, and our fields will have more labourers’ (Best.1oo11, to 
Chennevières, 3 December 1762). Princes ‘who want a large 
population so much and who destroy it by their wars’, ought to 
be condemned with all their soldiers ‘to impregnate thirty or 
forty thousand women before going to war... I know of nothing 
more natural and more just’ (Best.12350, to Mariott, 28 March 
1766). 

Finally, in a state where the goal is ever increasing wealth, 
economy is a major branch of government. Louis x11 introduced 
maladies into his state which threatened to destroy it. In fact 
disorder in finances required the spending of most of the wealth 
amassed by Henry tv and made it necessary to tax heavily even 
in time of peace. Under Louis great fortunes were amassed by the 
tax collectors (M.xii.581; Essai sur les mœurs). To expand credit 
without increasing capital can in Voltaire’s opinion cripple a 
nation. This action is in large part due to wars. It is the last resort 
of politics and a practice ‘not less dangerous than war itself’. 
As a result, ‘France’s and England’s debts have since increased 
prodigiously’ (M.xiii.93). Awareness of the magnitude of the 
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task of the economics minister gives Voltaire admiration for 
Sully and Colbert and makes him declare that ‘finances are the 
basis of everything, in empires as in families” (Best.18126, to 
count Lewenhaupt, 15 December 1774). A wise minister spends 
money on roads and canals. He abolishes forced labour. He would 
make the grain trade free and unrestricted, destroy ‘the popular 
and parliamentary superstition . . . against liberty for all trade’, 
because such liberty ‘brings abundance, not only in my little pro- 
vince, but in all neighbouring countries, whether French or fo- 
reign’(M.9372, 9383, 9417, to Baudeau, Condorcet, Turgot, 1775). 

War, which makes abundance necessary, is at the same time 
the greatest single menace to a prospering state. Writing to 
Frederick, 9 February 1747, Voltaire says he has tried to describe 
the war of 1741 ‘as a philosopher’. England and Spain had to 
extend their credit, “spending one hundred millions to wage war 
on one another for ninety-five thousand pounds laid to their 
account’. They and the other participants are fighting over com- 
merce and in doing so destroy the same trade. Meanwhile Rome 
is giving its blessing and opening ‘its doors the same day to the 
heads of two enemy armies’. There is ‘a chaos of various interests 
which thwart each other every minute’ (Best.3172). It is reason- 
able to ask what purpose these wars serve. It appears that they 
are never related to the good of the nation in monarchies: ‘Na- 
tions in these Christian monarchies have almost never any 
interest in the wars of their sovereigns’. The wars of princes 
are family rivalries. The people are hurt as much by victory as by 
defeat (M.xiv.219; Siècle de Louis x1v). The only solution is 
to let ‘kings fight with their tall devils of soldiers, and let the rest 
of the world finally become reasonable’. Two commercial 
nations, like England and France, should never fight: ‘they both 
lose’ (Best.5564, to J. R. Tronchin, 28 March 1755). France and 
England ‘will exhaust themselves in Europe for several acres of 
snow in America’ (Best.6078, to J. R. Tronchin, 26 February 
1756). Not only is the purpose of wartime expenditures often 
futile, but worse still much of the money enters the pockets of 
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profiteers: ‘Five or six hundred persons will benefit. The rest 
will suffer’. Voltaire has been ‘a witness to the plunderings and 
depredation of the treasury in the war of 1741. This talent has 
been perfected in the present war’ (Best.6434, 6882, 20 January 
1757, 13 January 1758). War, therefore, should never be under- 
taken unless there is some genuine gain to offset the expense, 
‘there must be a prodigious amount to gain, or one wages it 
as a dupe, which has sometimes happened to some powers of 
this world’ (Best.7038, to mme de Graffigny, 16 May 1758). One 
must confess that ‘war is a horrible scourge. It causes bankrupt- 
cies of 1800 thousand pounds; it more than doubles the price of 
cassia; constipated people must offer up prayers for peace’ 
(Best.7588, to J. R. Tronchin, 20 May 1759). Since war is a drain 
on abundance, one cannot tolerate pleasure seeking by part of 
the people. Everyone must make some sort of contribution: 
‘Either all the nation must fight, or half of it must use up its 
strength to pay the half which is pouring out its blood for the 
country” (Best.8817, to Damilaville and Thieriot, 31 January 
1761). He laments to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 7 September 
1761 ‘the pitiable role which we [the French] have played on the 
sea, the loss of our colonies, and the loss of our money’ (Best. 
9205). Writing to Catherine 11, 20 November 1770, he is afraid 
that France may go to war again, this time over Corsica, ‘a 
wretched and uninhabited island’ (Best.15751). In the past the 
humanitarian side of Voltaire’s attack on war has been stressed. 
In the context of abundance he insists more on the losses a war can 
inflict on the nation’s economy. 

If war is inevitable, the wealthiest nation has the best chance 
of survival. But we have seen that Voltaire adds ‘provided every- 
thing else is equal’, and he has in mind the need for competency in 
warfare, the proper use of iron for weapons of war, the proper 
training of soldiers to produce courage and stamina. In spite of 
his apparent annoyance at the armed might often displayed at 
Potsdam during his own stay there as Frederick’s guest (1749- 
1753) and his ironic remarks about ‘tactics’, that ruthless, yet so 
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necessary art of killing one’s fellow man, warfareis for him another 
art, an art a nation’s people cannot afford to neglect. One should 
not forget his concern over the methods and instruments of 
warfare which causes him to invent a sort of armed chariot 
(Best.6353, note 5). Writing to the duke of Richelieu, 1 Novem- 
ber 1756, he shows how far this interest could carry him: “They 
claim that the king of Prussia now mixes the pikes of the Mace- 
donian phalanx with his cavalry. These are the same pikes my 
compatriots the Swiss have used for a long time. I am not in the 
business, but I believe there is a weapon, a machine much more 
certain, much more terrible; formerly it enabled one to win 
battles confidently and surely. I told my secret to an officer 
[Florian], not thinking that I was telling him an important thing 
and not imagining that he could draw out of my head an idea 
they might use in that fine trade of destroying the human species. 
He took the thing seriously. He asked me for a model, he took 
it to Mr. Argenson. They are now executing it in miniature. It 
will be a very neat engine. They will show it to the king. If that 
is a success, it will be enough to make one die laughing that I 
should be the one who is the author of this destructive machine. 
I would like to have you in command of the army and to have you 
kill a great many Prussians with my little secret’ (Best.6353). 
The following 18 June 1757 he is still enthusiastic about his 
machine. Florian has told him that by using it with only six 
hundred men and six hundred horses one could destroy an army 
of ten thousand men. The invention should not be confined to a 
‘routine-minded’ man, ‘a man with old prejudices’, but to a man 
like Richelieu, a man of imagination and of genius. He admits he 
shouldn’t be mixed up with ‘the most convenient method of 
killing men’, but it is my conviction that one hundred thousand 
Romans and one hundred thousand Prussians would not resist. 
The unfortunate thing is that my machine is good only for one 
campaign and that once the secret is known it is useless’ (Best. 
6596, to Richelieu). By 19 July Richelieu had apparently recom- 
mended against use and manufacture of the machine, and Voltaire 
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finds it hard to hide his disappointment. He had supposed that 
his ‘little drollery’ would be practicable wherever the cavalry ‘can 
have its elbows free’, but he will not insist, ‘since the conqueror 
of Mahon is sending my machine back to the ancient king of 
Assyria’ (Best.6622). As late as 10 April 1770 in a letter to Cathe- 
rine 11, he wants her armies to adopt his invention, ‘I still dare to 
insist on the chariots. . . . Be so kind as to examine the thing 
again . . . the risk is to lose per squadron only two carts, four 
horses, and four men’ (Best.15 283). His persisting defense of his 
invention rests on a conviction that through superior art one can 
turn the tide of battle. For him new methods and weapons are 
the surest way of winning in modern warfare. Formerly among 
ancient nations, ‘strength of body, agility, a sort of bloodthirsty 
rage, man to man tenacity and desperation’, used to decide 
victory and the destiny of states. Men were like ‘carnivorous 
beasts which leap on their prey’. Nowadays men with the weakest 
bodies can defeat ‘the sturdy by a carefully directed artillery’. 
The invention of artillery and the method of aligning armies 
‘established between the powers an equality which protects the 
human race from the ravages of ancient times’ (M.xvii.380-381; 
Questions sur l Encyclopédie). 

Voltaire admires no less new developments in the art offighting 
by sea. In the Précis du siècle de Louis xv (1768), he shows his 
understanding of the powerful long arm given to some nations 
by seapower. A single vessel of a modern fleet, he says, could 
destroy ‘all the ships of the ancient Greeks and of the Romans’. 
Such fleets can travel beyond the Ganges to exert force within 
sight ofthe most powerful empires, which remain still spectators ‘of 
an art and a fury which have never reached them’ (M.xv.312-313). 

Since in peacetime idle soldiers are a burden to the state, 
Voltaire recommends putting them to work. They should perfect 
roads ‘on which they must march’, flatten mountains they may 
have to climb, improve ports and fortifications. The work makes 
them better able to endure the fatigues of war (M.xxvi.446; Frag- 
ment des instructions pour le prince royal, 1767). 
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À phenomenon comparable by its regularity of occurrence to 
the scourges of nature, such as earthquakes and floods, war 
should be avoided as much as possible, but the only safe posture 
is to be ready for it at all times, to have large reserves of money, 
to keep during peacetime soldiers who are trained in the latest 
equipment and techniques of warfare. When these precautions 
are taken, a state endures the attrition of war. According to Vol- 
taire’s philosophy of abundance, a nation’s productivity may be- 
cause of war be temporarily diminished, but after arms are put 
aside, the state with the most solid economy has been hurt the 
least and makes the quickest recovery. 

Voltaire’s preoccupation with protecting levels of abundance in 
peace and war affects his thinking on balance of power. It should 
be noted first that he sharply contrasts the old Roman world with 
that of France and the other nations of Europe. The Romans 
‘acted on the stage of the universe. . . . Europe is better today, we 
agree, but no people approaches the Roman people’. The Romans 
were ‘a conquering and law-giving people’. In comparison with 
them, “We are clumsy marionettes on a small stage’ (Best.3459, to 
Hénault, 4 September 1749). He seems to concede nevertheless 
that a nation like France can attain great heights through balance 
of power. France’s ministers believed the union of France and 
Austria, traditionally enemies, was ‘necessary’ and ‘an infallible 
means’ for accomplishing their aims of ‘shutting up the English 
in their island, the Dutch in their canals, the duke of Savoy 
in his mountains, and finally of holding the balance of power 
of Europe’ (Best.6331, to Richelieu, 10 October 1756). The 
results of the new policy may be far-reaching. This union may 
be the basis of a fine new period. Before Charles v, Fran- 
cis 1, and Henry vim, he does not believe that ‘a political sys- 
tem of balance of power was known’. The first example of such 
a system can be found in Greece, but ‘it does not appear that 
it was used against the Romans who gobbled up nations one 
by one without any leagues having been formed to stop those 
robbers. No one thought of establishing a balance against the 
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tyrant Karolus surnamed magnus’ (Best.6740, to Vernes, 28 Octo- 
ber 1757). 

In spite of his apparently favourable attitude toward balance of 
power, Voltaire soon appears to justify his earlier use of the term 
‘marionette’ in describing the countries of Europe. He begins to 
see that balance of power functions almost independently of the 
intentions of some nations. The fall of Breslau and victories by 
Prussia ‘end by establishing in Germany the equilibrium [the 
traditional kind by which Austria is checked] which our armies 
have tried in vain to upset. France is well served without wanting 
to be, and must thank the king of Prussia for having beaten her. 
If he pursues ever so little the course of his victories, Austria will 
have to be the first to ask for peace’ (Best.6868, to J. R. Tronchin, 
8 January 1758). Ina letter to Voltaire of 13 July 1760, Choiseul 
is perplexed about the balance. He regrets the passing of the old 
arrangements of the peace of Westphalia and has misgivings 
about the alliance with Austria. After the war, since at present 
France does not have ‘a solid basis’ for equilibrium, a new system 
will have to be found, ‘but the creation of a new system frightens 
me and keeps me thinking day and night’ (Best.8310). Voltaire, 
writing to Choiseul a year later, sees the situation filled with 
danger, too, because the components in the game of balance are 
constantly changing: “You had Prussia for an ally, you now have 
her for an enemy. Austria has changed systems and you also. 
Twenty years ago Russia put no weight in the balance of Europe, 
and she now adds a lot to it. Sweden played a great role and now 
plays a small one’. He stresses that ‘everything has changed and 
will change’. His answer to this condition of flux is a policy of 
flexibility in negotiation permitted only by abundance. Money is 
the means to survival during periods of war. It is the key, too, to 
all diplomacy: ‘The big point is to have a lot of money. Henry 1v 
got ready to make himself the arbiter of Europe by having the 
duke of Sully store up reserves of gold. The English succeeded 
only with guineas and a credit which increased them tenfold. The 
king of Prussia made Germany tremble for a while only because 
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his father had more bags than bottles in his cellars at Berlin. We 
are no longer in the age of Fabricius; it is the richest one who wins 
out’. It is necessary to live from day to day when dealing with 
neighbours. No system is possible in such a complicated game, 
‘one experiments, and one does not have a system’. One can have 
no fixed idea about what a balance of power should be. No one 
solution is too important in itself, no matter how logical or 
detailed a plan may be conceived. The basic need is to have the 
prosperity and the military success which permit one to exert 
weight in international affairs and to enforce a favourable, if 
changing balance: ‘Negotiations depend on war and on finance. 
Have money and victories, then one does everything one wants’ 
(Best.9109). The French, unfortunately, because of their losses 
no longer guide the balance: ‘Poor little Frenchmen, it is no longer 
you who hold it. We must hope that we will not always be in the 
mire; but up to now we have been playing a sad role, in spite of the 
prodigious success of the Italian farce’ (Best.9575, to Argental, 
c.15 March 1762). 

Voltaire has discussed the ways and means of building a strong 
state. While diminishing the ill-effects caused by an indifferent 
elite and by the machinations of priest and pope, one must pro- 
mote liberty, rely on the genius of shrewd leaders, favour the arts 
and sciences. Although commerce is indeed important, the soil is 
the ultimate source of all wealth. It produces wheat, the basic 
commodity of trade, and is a storehouse of materials for manu- 
facture. Every effort, therefore, must be made to increase the 
yield of fields and mines. Measures, too, must be taken to keep 
money in circulation, increase the population, expand com- 
merce by removing restrictions against trade and by impro- 
ving roads and canals. Thus abetted, the natural drive of amour- 
propre to acquire goods is transformed into animmense collective 
effort and produces the prosperity and military prowess which 
allow a state to withstand a succession of inevitable wars and 
attain political, intellectual, and artistic predominance among 
nations. 
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Knowledge of this formula for success, however, is not enough 
in itself, because a people can put it into practice only. when a cer- 
tain philosophic awareness has been attained. Preliminary to 
national strength are enlightened attitudes} A prince may en- 
courage these for the very practical reason that they help eliminate 
din within the state and permit the forces which contribute 
to its prosperity to appear and operate effectively. 

Voltaire praises Frederick, because Newton, Leibnitz, Bayle, 
and Locke, ‘those minds so elevated, enlightened, and calm’, are 
his teachers (Best.1094, September 1736). Their ideas counteract 
the influence of theologians within the state. In the Siècle de 
Louis xiv he points out that the antidote to the divisive effect of 
the church is the spread of philosophy, which ‘has done much to 
assert the rights of sovereigns’. Quarrels which earlier led to 
excommunications and schisms no longer cause them, because the 
power of the king has been reinforced by the spread of new 
opinions: ‘It is very true to say that kings are better off when there 
are many philosophers among their subjects’. This movement 
has helped eliminate fanaticism in England, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Only France by the end of the seventeenth century 
was still shaken by great ecclesiastical quarrels (M.xiv.5 39, xv.38). 

The French who have already borrowed from English physics, 
methods of finance, and skills in shipbuilding should imitate them 
in other ways: ‘when will one imitate them in the noble liberty of 
giving to the mind the full flight of which it is capable’ (Best.4448, 
to the marquise Du Deffand, November 1752). The /dées républi- 
caines ridicules any nation which because of ignorance is governed 
tyranically and beset by papal interference. Actually the tyrant or 
‘master’ is no better than a thief and deserves the wheel (M. xxiv. 
414). Men must break the back of superstition in order to enter 
again ‘into the rights of the reason and liberty’ they have lost. 
Voltaire is talking in part of his colony’s struggle against Pierre 
de La Baume, bishop of Geneva, of ‘the papist bishop who dared 
to call himself our sovereign . . .’ (p.415). If at times he seems 
simply to be attacking the church, he nevertheless relates his 
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message to the issue of two authorities, one civil and one eccle- 
siastic within the state. The former can be healthy only if the 
latter is made subordinate: ‘It is an insult to reason and law to utter 
these words: civil and ecclesiastical government. One must say 
civil government and ecclesiastical regulations; and none of these 
regulations must be made by other than the civil power’ (p.415). 
In a letter to Argental, 15 May 1762, he praises the new czar of 
Russia, ‘a man who has just freed suddenly one hundred thousand 
slaves from the monks, and who is making all of these monks 
dependent on him by allowing them to subsist only on court pen- 
sions’ (Best.9646). Writing to Alembert in the same year, he is 
glad that ‘a very devout house [Austria] has not swallowed up 
Germany and that the Jesuits do not hear confession in Berlin’ 
(Best.9996, 28 November 1762). The extent to which Voltaire 
goes in his effort to eliminate superstition and the division which 
accompanies it is perhaps best seen in the Traité sur la tolérance 
(1763). Making the civil government the opponent of all fana- 
ticism, he declares the right to tolerance dependent on whether 
one’s own religion is free of fanaticism. He reasons that if a 
government is not to have the right to punish ‘the errors of men’, 
it is necessary for those errors not to be ‘crimes’. They are crimes 
when they trouble society. They trouble society ‘as soon as they 
inspire fanaticism’. Man must begin therefore by not being fana- 
tical if he is ‘to deserve tolerance’ (M.xxv.06). In a letter of the 
same year to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, Voltaire is cheered that 
his attack on fanaticism is taking effect: ‘we have at least chased 
out the Jesuits; it is a handsome enough beginning for reason: we 
will perhaps end by separating from the pope and by remaining 
content with Jesus Christ, without passing through the hands of 
his vicar; but Į shall be dead before that happy day arrives’ 
(Best.10259, 7 March 1763). Writing to Helvetius, 26 June 1765, 
he hopes that soon one will treat ‘religion in France as in England 
and Holland, where it does the least harm possible’ (Best. 1 1808). 

When a nation has freed itself of fanaticism, the principal com- 
ponents of the prosperous state should operate to maximum 
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advantage. This belief is supported by evidence in the history of 
modern nations. Tolerance among the English has been accom- 
panied by enlightened leadership, liberty, and progress in the arts 
and sciences. Greater freedom of thought inspired their form of 
republicanism, which restores to man ‘the rights of nature’ 
(M.xix.296; Dictionnaire philosophique). Of all kinds of leadership 
or government, the one most easily supported by a people is 
‘doubtless the republican form, because it is the one which brings 
men closest to natural equality’ (M.xxiv.424; [dées républicaines). 
A country ‘governed in common’, that is, where amour-propre 
has liberty to strive, becomes richer and more populated than if 
governed by a master, ‘being sure of the ownership of his goods 
and of the security of his person, each works for himself con- 
fidently; and by improving his status, improves that of the public’ 
(p.425). The tolerance which philosophy brings engenders new 
ideas in all areas of the arts and sciences, in manufacturing, 
finances, construction of ships, the writing of books. The same 
spirit which makes the English produce ‘stronger sheets than ours 
makes them also write more profound books of philosophy’ 
(M.viii.472, note of 1759). In Réflexions pour les sots (1760) Vol- 
taire calls ridiculous the idea that tolerance is dangerous, ‘when 
at our doors we see England and Holland peopled and enriched 
by that tolerance and fine kingdoms depopulated and laid waste 
by the contrary opinion’ (M.xxiv.122). The English have replaced 
monks and convents by victorious fleets, a productive clergy, and 
peasants usefully employed. Their commerce is the envy of all 
other nations. Their philosophers, unfettered in their thought, 
are discovering new truths (Best.o98r, to La Chalotais, 6 Novem- 
ber 1762). 

If France is not the last of nations, it is, he writes to Alembert, 
due to the philosophes, to a dozen ‘thinking beings at the head of 
whom you are’, rather than to ‘gentlemen of parliament’, ‘messrs 
convulsionaries’ or jansenists, ‘our generals’, ‘our chief clerks’ 
(Best.10363, 1 May 1762). He complains to Argental that ‘fana- 
ticism is much on guard in France against everything which can 
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scratch it.... Ah! how far the French still are from the English in 
philosophy and in naval matters!’ (Best.10940, 10 June 1762). But 
there is still hope: ‘We are much below the English, on land as on 
sea; but we must recognize that we are taking shape. Philosophy 
is making a new day shine forth’ (Best.12377, to Servan, 13 April 
1766). Voltaire in the context of his theory of abundance argues 
for tolerance less for humanitarian reasons than because of the 
effect it has on a nation’s growth. Progress in philosophy, since it 
fosters unity and wealth within the state, helps determine the 
nation’s position in the power struggle. 

In the past, little attention has been given to Voltaire’s treatment 
of national strength, foreign policy, and international rivalry. On 
this subject, although he does not argue for reform on humani- 
tarian grounds, he is still persuasive, if with a less emotional 
appeal, a less abstract rationale. By relating his findings about 
national power to his assault against fanaticism, to his defense of 
liberty, to his urgent appeal for progress in the arts and sciences, 
he is able to use the arguments of economic advantage and power 
politics, the external, physical approach, in order to advance the 
philosophic movement of his day with its aspirations for toler- 
ance, for inward, more utopian reform. 

Voltaire is motivated in this task partly by the conviction that a 
nation cannot afford abuses and institutions which weaken its 
defensive posture toward other states. The preoccupation of the 
French elite with the latest dramatic or operatic successes, while 
French armies were being cut down on the battlefield, becomes 
even for this lover of the theatre a symbol of France’s decadence 
under Louis xv. Suspicion and hatred of the clergy, arising from 
personal experience and his knowledge of history, causes him to 
classify the church as an enemy of the state, a disease which saps 
national might. Distracted by pleasure seeking and blinded by 
fanaticism, a leader may lose sight of the common interest, be 
drawn into useless wars, drive skilled workers from his kingdom 
by intolerance or unfair taxation, keep his people in ignorance of 
the arts and sciences. He may thus thwart the natural inclinations 
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of his people, whereas the wise ruler knows how to control and 
channel them to further the public good. Amour-propre or pride 
prompts the most unsophisticated man to acquire property, pro- 
duce, gather, and store goods. Through mankind’s ingenuity and 
patience the arts are invented and flourish. The sciences develop 
as the bounds of knowledge are extended. Nourished by progress 
in all areas in which men exert their energies, small towns become 
great cities and seaports. Through its agriculture, mining, manu- 
facture, and trade, the nation amasses great riches. Not an end in 
itself, gold must circulate if the economy is to expand. Growth is 
vital not in order that a leader may indulge extravagant tastes or 
that a part of the population may live in ease and idleness, but 
because each nation is the potential rival of every other state and 
must be prepared for a regular recurrence of wars and natural 
calamities, which may quickly exhaust its treasury. Victory rests 
almost always with the most prosperous nation, because its 
opulence attracts allies and keeps larger armies longer in the field 
of battle. Provided such a state has not neglected the art of war- 
fare, its prosperity will bring it without fatal injury through the 
severest disasters. The country which through affluence and mili- 
tary skill establishes ascendency over the others can determine 
and direct the ever changing balance of power to its advantage, 
so that to some extent perpetuation of the nation’s preponderant 
position is assured. Examining the situation in eighteenth-century 
Europe, Voltaire concludes that nations, like England, Prussia, 
and Russia, which appear to guide the balance, owe this success to 
the overthrow of fanaticism and the rise of a philosophic spirit, 
which in turn allowed more enlightened leadership, more elbow- 
room for the drive of amour-propre, greater progress in the arts 
and sciences, consequently the maintenance of effective contin- 
gents on land or sea. 

In this sequence of ideas about national power, the utopian side 
of Voltaire’s argument has not disappeared. The link is not hard 
to uncover between on the one hand his reliance on the external 
means of physical power to impose the peace in spite of the state 
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of war and on the other hand autopianism which hopes to improve 
human personality in order to bring about a better world in the 
future. In his own utopias, Eldorado, the Pennsylvania and 
Carolina establishments, human virtue plays the predominant 
role. Voltaire in them champions the idealistic cause, a programme 
which requires laws to flow from positive instincts and needs of 
the individual. His faith in man’s power to grow in spirit makes 
him posit tolerance rather than new world institutions as the 
essential ingredient of peace. In this direction Voltaire at least 
acknowledges some chance for improvement of international rela- 
tions. There are at any rate a few favourable signs: ‘those who are 
at the head of the kingdom are more tolerant than one has ever 
been; a new generation is arising which holds fanaticism in 
horror’ (Best.10898, to Alembert, 1 March 1764). Tolerance pre- 
supposes a certain amount of indifference. It is to be hoped that 
soon men may think in France as in England, where religion is 
looked upon by parliament only as a matter of politics (Best. 
12494, to Alembert, 26 June 1766). One day ‘the first places’ of 
government may be occupied by philosophes. He does not expect 
to enlighten ‘the populace, the great chamber, and the assembly 
of clergy’, but those who govern (Best.10718, to Alembert, 
13 December 1763; Best.11808, to Helvétius, 26 June 1765). 
Slowly peace as tolerance may become a part of history: ‘twenty 
princes of Europe have embraced it rather publicly’ (M.xxviii.128; 
De la paix perpétuelle, 1769). There are indications, slight as they 
may be, that tolerance may spread to a part of the people. One 
must distinguish between ‘the professions which demand an 
honest education and those which require only work with the 
arms and an everyday weariness’. Common labourers, the more 
numerous, will never do much more than go to mass or to the 
cabaret in their leisure. But the first group is beginning ‘to read 
throughout all Europe’. He insists that ‘all is not lost when one puts 
the people in a position to understand that it has a mind’. Trouble 
arises when the masses are treated ‘like a herd of bulls, for, sooner 
or later, they strike you with their horns’. In the civil wars of 
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England, the people, ‘ignorant and fierce, was led by several 
fanatical doctors who cried out: Kill everything in the name of 
God’ (Best.13143, to Linguet, 15 March 1767). 

Men who have freed themselves of fanaticism may return by 
willful action to the inspiring pursuit of liberty and property and 
know the need for compassion and its rule of forebearance. They 
may eventually be free of the habits of xenophobia and automatism 
which accompany ignorance and superstition. Negotiators may 
reflect this new spirit and learn that integrity and honesty win 
them diplomatic victories. Rulers, partly for the power advantage 
they see in enlightened policy, may revise the state’s aims as the 
meaning of foreign policy shifts from ego, right of the strongest, 
and raison d’ état to Voltaire’s fourth definition, legitimate defense 
or the preservation of a nation’s independence. 

This doctrine may be reviewed in a few fundamental tenets. 
Survival is the state’s ultimate object because no nation prefers 
death to war (M.xxii.50; Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal, 
1728). For protection weak states have always allied themselves 
(M.xi.421, Essai sur les mœurs, 1754). Survival is essentially in- 
dependence. Sovereignty and dependence, or forfeit of right over 
one’s domain, are mutually contradictory. No republican assem- 
bly or king can accept anyone other than god for master. These 
truths are rooted in amour-propre’s claim and the rule of fore- 
bearance, ‘natural right, the right of property’ (M.xxvii.570; Cri 
des nations, 1769). Because of this right, defensive action is 
‘resistance to armed thieves’ (M.xxvii.372; ABC, 1768). The only 
wars are offensive ones. Defense assumes an attack or declaration 
of war by an enemy rather than the belief an attack is imminent 
(M.xix.322; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). 

It is unrealistic to assume all nations will be wise enough to 
follow a policy of legitimate defense. Liberty, property, and 
forebearance as foreign policy may not be equated to the same 
principles operating within the nation according to positive laws 
upheld by a civil police. Since for Voltaire world government is 
ridiculous, he seeks another way of allying the aspirations of 
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enlightened men with external force. For him the internal goal, 
inducing new attitudes through the overthrow of churchly 
influence and the superstitions which accompany it, yields the 
external means to end war. It is utopian, he would not deny it, 
to assume such reform in the peoples of all nations at once. It is 
a fact for Voltaire, on the other hand, that the philosophic spirit 
is in his own day winning out in a few countries. Their leaders 
may avoid the devious politics of Machiavelli whose lessons, for 
petty lords fighting over small states, are useless in an age when 
‘so many great powers, always armed, stifle the ambitions of the 
weak’ (M.xiv.33; Siècle de Louis xiv). There is no longer any 
mystery about politics. It is a question of ‘being rich and main- 
taining good armies’. Spain destroyed herself by driving out the 
Jews and Moors. The wound caused by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes is still bleeding France. Meanwhile, England, 
land of tolerance, therefore of prospering sciences and arts, ‘has 
doubled its population in the past two years and multiplied its 
wealth tenfold’ (Best 13548, to Shuvalov, 30 September 1767). 
In successful nations of the future Voltaire believes the internal 
or utopian aim of tolerance and the external ways and means to 
power will be inseparably joined. 

Against aggressor nations Voltaire aligns nations prosperous 
and strong through tolerance, industry, alliances, and prepared- 
ness, just means for beleaguered small nations struggling for 
independence and large nations enlightened enough to prefer 
the advantages of peace to the evils of war. He sees Europe 
divided into two camps, the forces of philosophy, which no longer 
appear utopian, pitted against the firebands of superstition. 
There will continue to be wars, but Voltaire hopes that as toler- 
ance spreads many states in the future will equate foreign policy 
to independence and limit their activities to the legitimate end of 
security. 

The immediate need is always to have the prosperity and the 
military power which give sufficient control in international 
affairs to enforce a favourable, if changing balance of power. This 
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realistic maxim, Voltaire believes, favours enlightened nations, 
which ideally would not take advantage of their power and would 
by self-interest fight only defensive wars. At the same time pro- 
gress must be slow. Nations of his own day which he at times calls 
‘enlightened’, England, Prussia, and Russia, had concepts of 
foreign policy still based on ego, force, and raison d’état. Voltaire 
had few illusions that they would confine their goals to the preser- 
vation of their independence alone. 

Voltaire’s concept of sovereignty, embodying and yielding 
both an inward change of spirit and the external incentives, 
methods, and facilities for power, expresses itself in both the 
domestic and international domains. Each individual’s will to pos- 
sess the goods of this earth is at the heart of domestic sovereignty. 
Arbitrariness, the reserving of nature’s competitive principle to 
a privileged few, causes the state to wither and die. Whereas a 
nation of slaves is a nation of pigmies, the right to strive equally 
turns men into giants, increases the output of each citizen or 
subject many times. It is in the sense of gain, personal and public, 
that the cry of nature is always property. Legislative and adminis- 
trative actions should express this principle. A community thus 
striving does not resemble a colony of ants simply carrying out 
predestined functions. Muchis instinct in man, but the enlightened 
citizen does not work by that alone. He grasps the significance of 
property to the individual and to the evolution of the state. He 
must know and value his right or claim and that of his fellow 
citizens. He would act, if he were not so ‘blind and cowardly’, 
to reform or remove any government which diminishes that 
right or seeks to divert the aim of sovereignty from reflecting 
the natural drive of the people for possessions and security. 

Sovereignty which emanates from a people’s will to compete 
is complemented by its expression in relation to other states. 
Domestic sovereignty yields an important product: agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial might. Sovereignty looking abroad 
has at its disposal this basic ingredient of power. Sheer power 
requires guidance. This may be derived from the fancy of an 
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individual ruler, the drive of the right of the strongest to expand, 
or from raison d’état’s manipulation of balance of power. For 
Voltaire the principle directing foreign policy must be indepen- 
dence or the protection of territory, the nation’s property. The 
people’s will to protect against other nations its domestic claim 
to compete and possess produces on the international level con- 
tinuing preparedness, an expanding economy, the building of the 
national treasury, so that overwhelming force in the event of 
attack may be brought to the contest. Sovereignty has become, 
therefore, the will to resist aggression, to preserve the shape of a 
nation answering to natural urges and needs. This concept is 
pacifist only if attack does not occur. Under attack the entire will 
of the people is channeled by the ruler outward to crush the foe, 
as Russia under Catherine was expected by Voltaire to crush 
Mustapha. Imbued with an ideal which pits the forces of enligh- 
tenment against an ignorant aggressor in order to reestablish 
peace, the usually tolerant citizen is then, like Voltaire, passionate 
in his will to conquer: ‘I confess that I am a sort of Don Quixote 
who creates for himself prejudices in order to get exercise. I have 
taken the side of Catherine 11, the star of the North, against 
Mustapha, the pig of the crescent’ (Best.16186, to Richelieu, 
3 June 1771). 

The Princesse de Babylone expresses well the union of Voltaire’s 
concepts of sovereignty, the one relating to domestic needs, the 
other addressing itself to foreign pressures. The three kings who 
pretend to Formosante’s hand are sovereign in the narrow sense 
of first individual in the state. The king of Egypt and the king of 
the Indies are surrounded by priests and are used to luxury and 
flattery. They are cowards in the contests designed by Bélus, 
king of Babylon, and weaklings in every sense. Believing that 
Bélus has offended them with his rigorous tests, they conclude 


1 Voltaire often attributes altruistic project to bring peace and to ‘make 
motives to Catherine’s campaigns. Her men happy’ (Best.135 48, to Shuvalov, 
entrance into the Russo-Turkish war 30 September 1767). 
was regarded by him for a time as a 
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that they should have their armies punish his nation. They would 
prefer to live and let their subjects die for them: ‘they had enough 
subjects who would consider themselves very honoured to die 
in the service of their masters, without its costing the masters 
one hair from their sacred heads’ (M.xxi.375). Of the three kings 
the most admirable and the closest to his people is the king of 
Scythia. He is brave and strong. His greatest passion has been 
glory. He is skilled in combat and generous toward an adversary. 
He, too, however, is no match for the ‘young unknown’, Amazan. 
Like the king of Egypt and the king of the Indies, the Scythian 
is dissociated from his people. The principles of the first two 
kings are intolerance and ostentation. Their reigns are completely 
arbitrary. The principle of the king of Scythia is glory. His 
people are attached to him only through admiration. He, like the 
other two, has no true bond with them in terms of amour-propre 
and benevolence. 

Amazan, on the other hand, is solidly aware of the basic senti- 
ments of the members of his nation. Through the Phoenix the 
reader escapes, somewhat as he does in Gulliver’s travels, the 
Lettres persanes, and Micromégas, from everyday values. Voyag- 
ing into the past through the perspectives of the ageless bird, he 
visits the land of the Gangarides, Amazan’s home, the only 
country where, as in the old days, all animals, human and other- 
wise, dwell in peace, where the lowest living forms are treated 
with respect, where man can talk to all animals, ‘the only country, 
according to the Phoenix, in which your species [man] still can 
love ours and talk to it; and it is the only land on earth in which 
men are just’ (p.384). Inhabiting the east bank of the Ganges, the 
Gangarides area ‘people virtuous and invincible’ (p.384). Amazan 
is not a king. The Phoenix is not sure even if Amazan ‘would 
want to lower himself to become one; he loves his compatriots 
too much: he is a shepherd like them’. But the Gangaride shep- 
herds are not the ordinary shepherds of European tradition, 
who go around in tatters and pay to a tax-collector half of the 
small wages they receive from their masters. They are their own 
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masters. They are born ‘equal’ and possess many flocks of sheep 
grazing on meadows which are always green. They do not kill 
their sheep: ‘it is a horrible crime in the vicinity of the Ganges to 
kill and eat one’s fellow creature’. Wool from the flocks represents 
‘the most important commerce of the east’. This land of equals 
in which each owns property and has the incentive to work is 
totally prosperous. It produces “everything which can flatter the 
desires of man’. It has mines. The arts and sciences flourish. Free 
of superstition and fanaticism, the tolerance of these vegetarians 
includes all animals, including other human beings, who are 
treated as brothers. The Gangarides do not have the principal 
madness of men, ‘the fury for pouring out the blood of their 
brothers and for devastating fertile plains in order to reign over 
cemeteries’ (p.385). Their religion, free of dogmas, consists ‘in 
giving thanks to god . . . in thanking him for all the benefits he 
has bestowed’. 

Sovereignty as equality of opportunity produces a citizenry 
skilled, competent, loyal, well-informed, ready and capable of 
defending the nation. The Gangarides are not pacifists. They 
practice the doctrine of legitimate defense, but are fierce and 
efficient when faced with attack. Their leadership, liberty, their 
domestic prosperity, superiority in the arts and sciences, their love 
ofacountry which truly belongs to them, makes them ‘invincible’. 
In war, the Gangaride soldiers are dreadful adversaries, and their 
means and methods of warfare are superior and devastating. 
Their secret weapon is the unicorn: ‘It is the most handsome ani- 
mal, the most proud, the most terrible, and the most gentle animal 
which adorns the earth. It would not take more than a hundred 
Gangarides and a hundred unicorns to dissipate countless armies. 
About two centuries ago a king of the Indies was mad enough 
to try to conquer this nation; he came followed by ten thousand 
elephants and by a million warriors. The unicorns pierced the 
elephants, as on your table I have seen larks skewered with golden 
spits. The warriors fell under the sabers of the Gangarides as 
crops of rice are cut down by harvesters in the orient’ (p.384). 
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Sovereignty as the will to compete, since it produces the over- 
whelming might ofthe Gangarides, and sovereignty as legitimate 
defense, since it stores and builds this power for times of emer- 
gency when the nation’s existence is threatened by attack, are 
sure means to national survival. The true enemy for Amazan, 
therefore, is not so much the physical power of other nations, 
since armies can be defeated, but rather the superstitious and 
intolerant attitudes which introduce weakness within the nation 
and create thinking so confused as to make foreign armies move. 
With his Gangarides, Amazan captures and destroys in Spain a 
company of inquisitors. Liberated from their influence, the king 
of Spain is free to reign again: ‘Man sent by god, you are the aven- 
ger of the human race, the liberator of my country, my protector. 
These cursed monsters you have purged from the earth were my 
masters in the name of the old man of the seven mountains, the 
pope; I was forced to suffer their criminal power. My people 
would have abandoned me if I had merely tried to moderate the 
abominable atrocities of the inquisitors’ (p.426). Under the 
influence of superstition a nation’s people may be conditioned to 
prefer arbitrariness, ignorance, and intolerance to the natural 
claims of amour-propre and benevolence which bring men true 
felicity and the nation both power and security. 

The objection may be made that tolerance for Voltaire, which 
comes with the moral and intellectual awakening permitted by 
progress in the arts and sciences, is skepticism or at the most a 
negative way of forebearance, determined itself by a negative 
standard, death, the greatest of evils. Voltaire may have gone 
more deeply than the theorists of world government into the 
question of war, but he avoids the matter of sovereign good or of 
god’s purpose, which gives positive and absolute direction to 
life. To this reasoning, Voltaire has a ready answer: ‘the sovereign 
good does not exist any more than the sovereign square or the 
sovereign crimson’. There are only the pains and pleasures, ‘the 
painful or agreeable sensations’, of this life. As for god, no human 
problem is truly his. Man alone must be held responsible. If one 
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insists that ‘Man offends god by killing his neighbour’, it is 
natural to ask ‘But how do they offend god? . . . it certainly is not 
god whom they torment, it is their neighbour. . . . A highway 
robber could not steal from god’ (M.xvii.§72, 575-576, 580-581; 
Dictionnaire philosophique, 1764). War is a human problem and 
calls for a change in the attitudes and actions of human beings. 
This change must precede plans for world government and 
excludes theories about absolute good and god’s purpose, which 
as dogmas may themselves become weapons to confuse and 
divide men. Until tolerance is universal, the nations established 
on new principles of sovereignty, namely, the individual’s will 
to compete and his will to defend a state which safeguards this 
right, are destined to prosper and by their superiority in every 
area, including agriculture, manufacture, trade, and weaponry, 
will exert an increasingly important control over the balance of 
power. Under attack they will by the alliances and by the sus- 
tained resistance made possible by their reserves in goods and 
money carry the advantage over nations which emphasize great 
armies and navies more than the well-rounded and healthy 
economy which are at the base of the military arm. 

Sovereignty as the nation’s will to survive by legitimate means 
alone in a hostile world presupposes overwhelming reserves of 
economic and military strength. Such power, Voltaire believes, 
inhabits countries in which the leadership feeds on enlightened 
ideas and therefore respects human rights, especially security of 
person and the freedoms to possess and enjoy property and 
goods, to think freely, to develop fully the arts and sciences. He 
is inclined to believe the successes of the English are attributable 
to their adherence to such principles of liberalism. It is not 
difficult to accept his assumption of fact that England practiced 
these principles, although not the doctrine of legitimate defense, 
to a greater extent than France and certain declining nations, 
such as Spain and the Ottoman Empire. It is plausible that English 
gains during the eighteenth century were proof that she was 
reaping the rewards of sound policy. As Voltaire repeatedly 
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feared in the Correspondence toward the close of the Seven years’ 
war, France emerged from that war with her commerce in ruin, 
her colonies diminished, her navy shaken, and her army close to 
being the laughing-stock of Europe, whereas England was on the 
way to becoming the greatest world power, the greatest naval 
power, and the greatest commercial power. By this position, sup- 
ported by the evidence of English predominance, Voltaire joins 
a persisting current which stresses that total national health is 
more important than militarism. Experiences in our own day, 
including two world wars and the continuing power struggle, 
appear to have increased public acceptance of Voltaire’s belief 
that a growing economy is the essential foundation for military 
preparedness, national survival, and international predominance. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Concept of international order 


A fatalistic attitude toward war, reliance on enlightened monarchs, 
and a somewhat cynical preachment of pacifism are usually 
thought to be the principal elements of Voltaire’s commentary 
on international order. Kingsley Martin in The Rise of French 
liberal thought (p.267) stresses the typical view: ‘Voltaire made no 
constructive suggestions for the abolition of war. Indeed he 
remarked that it was unfortunately inevitable. His hope lay only 
in the enlightenment of monarchs, who might in time realize the 
claims of justice and humanity’. Fatalism, to be sure, appears often 
in Voltaire’s writings, particularly in the article “War’ of the 
Dictionnaire philosophique: “All the animals are perpetually at war; 
each species is born to devour another species. Even the sheep and 
dove swallow up a prodigious quantity of little animals. The males 
of the same species give battle for the females, like Menelaus and 
Paris. The air, the earth, and the waters are fields of destruction’ 
(M.xix.318; Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771). Men, Voltaire 
continues, do not have natural devices for fighting, like claws and 
fangs, nor an instinct which drives them to suck the blood of their 
fellow men. They are endowed with reason. Yet this reason can- 
not keep them from stooping to the level of animals. War is in 
fact ‘so much the dreadful lot of men’ that traditionally, except for 
‘two or three peoples’, ancient history always portrays them at 
war. In the regions of Canada, he points out, man and warrior 
are interchangeable terms. 

The pacifist’s petition is present in the same article. The expe- 
rience of wars in Germany, the sight of the army hospitals there, 
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the sad plight of villages which have been the scenes of battle 
convince Voltaire that the most determined flatterer will agree 
that war is always followed by ‘plague and famine’. He adds that 
at one time this ‘very fine art’, which today ruins countrysides 
and dwellings and kills every year 40,000 out of every 100,000 
men, was no doubt for the common good. The Roman people, 
for example, may have decided in assembly that it was to their 
interest to attack and annihilate an enemy. They would then set 
out as a group to accomplish their goal. In his own day wars are 
sometimes dynastic, fought primarily, he believes, in the selfish 
interests of princes. His message, designed to make them see 
themselves and possibly become more enlightened, is eloquently 
expressed in the following passage: 

‘A genealogist proves to a prince that he is descended directly 
from a count whose parents had concluded three or four hundred 
years earlier a family pact with a house which can no longer even 
be remembered. This forgotten house had distant claims on a 
province whose last possessor died of apoplexy, so that the prince 
and his council see his claim as self-evident. This province, 
which is several hundred leagues from him, protests without 
effect that it does not know him, that it has no wish to be governed 
by him, that a people’s consent must precede the legislating of 
laws for it. Such complaints do not even reach the ears of the 
prince whose right is beyond question. He straightway finds a 
great number of men who have nothing to lose, dresses them in 
coarse blue cloth at a hundred and ten sous the ell, trims their hats 
with coarse white ribbon, makes them practice turns to the left 
and to the right, and marches them off to glory. 

The other princes who hear about this preparation join as their 
strength permits and cover a small section of the countryside with 
more paid murderers than Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, and Bajazet 
dragged along in their wake. 

Men in fairly distant regions hear that a fight will take place 
and that each can earn six sous a day if he is willing to par- 
ticipate. They immediately divide up into two bands like 
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harvesters and go to sell their services to whoever wants to em- 
ploy them. 

These multitudes set upon one another relentlessly, not only 
without having any interest in the case, but without even know- 
ing what is at stake. 

Five or six belligerant powers may be observed at the same time, 
sometimes three against three, sometimes two against four, some- 
times one against five, all of them mutually and equally detesting 
one another, joining and attacking one another in turn, all of them 
in agreement on a single point, to do as much harm as possible. 

The marvellous part of this infernal enterprise is that each leader 
of the murderers has his flags blessed and solemnly invokes god 
before going out to exterminate his neighbour. Ifa chief has only 
been lucky enough to have two or three thousand men’s throats 
cut he does not thank god for it. But when he has caused about ten 
thousand to be exterminated by fire and sword and has outdone 
himself in acts of mercy by destroying some city from top to 
bottom, then a rather long four-part song is sung, written in a 
language unknown to any of those who have fought and full of 
barbarisms besides. The same song serves for marriages and 
births, as well as for murders, a fact which is unpardonable, 
especially in a nation very highly renowned for new songs. ... 

A certain number of ranters are paid to celebrate these days of 
murder. . . . They all talk for a long time and in referring to a 
combat in Veteravia cite what was done formerly in Palestine. 

These same haranguers declaim against vices during the rest of 
the year. They prove in three points and with antitheses that ladies 
who thinly spread a little carmine on their fresh cheeks will be 
eternal objects of the eternal vengeance of the eternal; that Polyeucte 
and Athalie are works of the devil; that a man who has two hun- 
dred crowns’ worth of fish served at his table one day in lent is 
assured without fail of his salvation; that a poor man who eats two 
and a half sous’ worth of mutton is forever gone to hell... . 

The miserable haranguers endlessly talk against love which is 
the only consolation of the human race and the only way of 
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restoring it. They say nothing of the abominable efforts we make 
to destroy the race. 

Oh Bourdaloue, you have made a very bad sermon about im- 
purity! But none at all about those murders which are so varied in 
manner, those rapines, those plunders, about the universal rage 
which devastates the world. All of the vices added together from 
all ages and places will never equal the evils produced in a single 
campaign. . .. 

Moralist philosophers, burn all of your books. So long as the 
whim of a few men causes thousands of our brothers to be loyally 
butchered, that part of the human race dedicated to heroism will 
be the most dreadful example of vice in all nature. 

Humanity, beneficence, modesty, temperance, gentleness, wis- 
dom, devoutness, what becomes of them, what meaning can they 
have for me, when a half pound of lead fired from six hundred 
paces shatters my body and when I lie dying at the age of twenty 
in indescribable torments among five or six thousand other dying 
men, while my eyes, which are opening for the last time, see the 
city in which I was born destroyed by fire and sword and while the 
last sounds that reach my ears are the cries of women and children 
underneath the ruins, all of this evil being for the alleged interests 
of a man whom we do not know. 

The worst of all this is that war is an inevitable scourge. When 
the matter is considered closely, all men have adored the god Mars. 
Sabaoth for the Jews means god of arms, but Minerva in Homer 
calls Mars a savage, mad, and infernal god’ (M.xix.319-321; Dic- 
tionnaire philosophique, Questions sur l Encyclopédie). 

Fatalism about war, the accompanying plea for pacifism, the 
hope that enlightened rulers will respond to suffering humanity 
are all certainly representative of Voltaire’s inquiry. Yet it is the 
postulate of the present study that emotional, ironical, and moral- 
istic appeals are not Voltaire’s main contribution. Behind the 
stirring condemnations, the alternating hope and resignation, is 
a persisting and well-defined pattern of thought about the rela- 
tions of states. Far from being abstract in his discussion of war, 
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Voltaire describes in detail the theories and practices of govern- 
ment which are to implement a sound international order. 
Voltaire’s understanding of the nations of the earth and of 
European politics helps determine his approach. In spite of the 
primacy he gives to Europe, he is certain that through seapower 
and commerce most areas of the globe are of immediate or poten- 
tial importance. Each nation is conceived much as a machine 
whose parts must be in proper relation and whose principles must 
be sound if it is to operate to best advantage. Know-how in the 
arts, manufactures, and sciences rather than providence decides the 
nation’s future. Success is measured in large part by the pre- 
dominance that domestic and foreign policies win. As states strive 
to gain ascendency in a world-wide struggle, human control 
seems often to disappear. Voltaire believes after observing the 
political scene during two wars that kings, ambassadors, and 
generals who may think they are calling the tune by their schemes 
often, to the contrary, hurt more than help their country, because 
they have miscalculated the meaning of their situation. The indi- 
vidual leader, often baffled by the many alternatives facing him, 
may have to grope as did Choiseul and Frederick in conducting 
war or Voltaire in his efforts to establish peace, helpless victims 
of the prevailing tide of circumstances. Men swim more with 
history’s current than direct it from above. Rationality, seen 
historically, is not free for Voltaire, but must always attempt to 
steer in conjunction with events which enmesh it. The idea of 
intellectual order comes often by afterthought for Voltaire or 
seems a mere article of faith on his part, as in the closing pages of 
the Essaz sur les mœurs: ‘Amidst these sackings and destructions 
which we note in the space of nine hundred years, we see a love 
for order which secretly animates the human race and has pre- 
vented its total ruin. It is one of the mechanisms of nature, which 
constantly renews its force: it is this love for order which formed 
the code of nations and makes men revere law and its ministers in 
Chungking and the Island of Formosa as well as in Rome’ 
(M.xiii.180). The closing sentence of the Essai makes it clear that 
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this order must operate in the context of national effort and power, 
of international rivalry: “When a nation knows the arts, when it is 
not subjugated and transported by foreigners, it rises easily from 
its ruins and always reestablishes itself’ (p.184). 

It follows that tenets based on intellect alone or which fail to 
give sufficient attention to the hazards created by intricate and 
powerful combinations of nations in equilibrium offer over- 
simplified solutions to international problems. The supranational 
law of the church is an anachronism for Voltaire, since authority 
which has only a spiritual basis is no longer recognized in an age 
of power politics. Grotius and other believers in a law of nations 
which may influence leaders are also indulging in wishful think- 
ing. Grotius says that given the sociability of men the grounds for 
a community of nations exist, that by reasonableness, rules, and 
regulations, the bases for understanding among princes may be 
found. For him it is self-evident to reason that a war declared by 
public authorities confers upon both warring parties the right to 
harm the enemy, whether the cause of war is just or unjust. It also 
appears certain that good faith must be kept toward the enemy, 
that property should not be destroyed except for reasons of 
military necessity, that the seas are free, that treaties made by a 
prince are binding on his successors unless the results are too grave 
and become unbearable. To such rules based on reason, Voltaire 
denies any significant effect when the wishes and deeds of princes 
are involved. 

Condemnation of Grotius does not mean Voltaire is more 
favourably inclined toward Machiavelli and Montesquieu. The 
former’s lessons in expediency, he says, were for small states. ‘The 
latter’s position that offensive war against a powerful neighbour 
is justifiable assumes too optimistically that the outcome of war 
can be predicted. Voltaire undermines all earlier doctrines. They 
are useless, he believes, even dangerous in modern times, because 
almost incalculable power conditions determine order in Europe, 
a hypothesis borne out in the settlements reached at Miinster, 
Osnabriick, and Utrecht, and in the conditions of necessity at the 
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root of the Franco-Austrian alliance. More effective than the law 
of the church, international law, Machiavellianism, and Montes- 
quieu’s legitimate aggression are the measures which make the 
state strong and guarantee the continuance of its weight in the 
balance of power. 

If the purpose of foreign policy is thus to manipulate force to 
one’s advantage, the project of Saint-Pierre errs in two ways. 
First, the very nations called upon to agree and unite see their 
interest in pursuing separate goals. The aééé’s principle of terri- 
torial status quo violates this dynamic urge for gain. Second, the 
abbé’s emphasis on governmental machinery is compatible with 
the world’s changing political balance only in the narrow sense 
that force may be controlled and directed. It neglects the question 
of how force is to be generated and multiplied. While empha- 
sizing the external, physical machinery of government, the abbé 
neglects the human spirit which by its own self-realization can 
become a catalyst for increasing the productivity of men and 
simultaneously the might of the state. Rather than guarantee in 
Saint-Pierre’s fashion to perpetuate the forms of existing govern- 
ments and ask the dynasts to settle their differences overnight, 
impossible goals judging by the many wars and disputes attribut- 
able to rebellion and the obscure claims of rival princes, Voltaire 
discards philosophies of government which make the people the 
servant of the prince. He proposes to identify the human rights 
men must have in order to satisfy their needs and build the wealth 
of the nation. 

If the lesson from international law is that force moves the 
political world and the conclusion about Saint-Pierre is that he 
neglects the sources of power within the human spirit which can 
generate overwhelming physical might, then governments should 
make enlightened domestic changes in order to win for the state 
advantages in the international struggle. But the leader capable of 
initiating such measures is far different from Voltaire’s initial ver- 
sion of the enlightened monarch, who in traditional fashion repre- 
sents rationality more than will. In direct contact with kings and 
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ministers who are being forced to barter, gamble, plot, and fight 
for great odds, he is gradually led to deny the Platonic concept. 
Unlike the enlightened despot, the modern ruler must represent 
the will, power, and courage of the entire nation and the aspira- 
tions of men ofall ages to fight for basic human rights. 

À positive side exists to Voltaire’s negative attitudes to inter- 
national law, supranational government, and traditional enlight- 
ened despotism. From his analyses of these doctrines three tenets 
emerge: (1) the principle that force must be met by force on the 
international plane; (2) the assumption that in this struggle the 
nation is the basic unit, dynamic enough in fact to render im- 
practicable any curbs prepared by a permanent European league 
of nations; (3) the principle that sovereignty as will, force, and 
courage may contribute to international order by expressing in its 
goals the deepest needs of the human spirit. 

Since these beliefs underlying Voltaire’s argument presuppose 
a world often at war, their meaning may be deepened by return- 
ing to the sources of the warring condition before proceeding to 
the forms of the political institutions which can satisfy the needs 
of men. Voltaire’s examination of the problem is exacting. Rather 
than attribute conflict merely to dynastic rivalry, he finds the 
causes in the emotional attitudes of peoples, the scheming of 
diplomats, and false concepts of foreign policy. If he keeps man 
from the Hobbesian condition by attributing to him an inner 
voice of conscience, he in effect reduces him to the state of war in 
international situations. Xenophobia, ignorance, fanaticism, 
treachery, ego, the cult of the strongest, and raison d’ état in com- 
binations of infinite variety make the world a blindly moving 
machine, often a vast slaughterhouse. 

Men act according to narrow, selfish interests. Any appeal to an 
intelligence higher than the calculation of advantage is futile. 
Rousseau had madea distinction in commenting on Saint-Pierre’s 
project between apparent self-interest (arising from the indivi- 
dual’s immediate wishes and wants as determined by passion) and 
true self-interest (discovered by the individual who can see higher 
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goals than his immediate wants). Voltaire denies the practical 
effect of the latter in human affairs. This does not mean that there 
are not men of higher reason in the world. But immediate self- 
interest, especially as it relates to ego and pride, is for Voltaire the 
strongest motivation. Voltaire’s men of politics are defined by 
instinctive reactions which are repeated with a high degree of 
dependability, therefore assumed to be universally applicable, 
hence sure in planning social reform. 

The solution to war must be, therefore, the solution to the 
automatism inherent in a world of force. The evolution of society, 
however, seems to offer little chance that the chains of physical 
determination can be broken. The very prevalence of arbitrari- 
ness, the political expression of automatism, appears to imply it 
exists by necessity. 

The only hope can be wide acceptance of a standard with which 
to detect arbitrariness and form a new concept of sovereignty. 
For Voltaire this standard appears to be potential in all men, since 
he posits a gradual transition which brought man from the 
brutish state to that of a creature aware of his rights, capable of 
recognizing and fighting both his own automatism and the arbi- 
trariness which thrives on it. 

Strictly speaking, primitive man can do without society’s posi- 
tive law, because among his instincts is benevolence, which in 
spite of the supremacy of amour-propre is able to keep the species 
alive. Emphasizing the value of man’s natural instincts, whether 
selfish or altruistic, Voltaire questions the validity of any society 
which curbs them unduly. The conditions of society are foisted 
upon man by a trick, a view which from the start puts laws and 
institutions on the defensive. Pride, ignorance, and deception, he 
maintains, usually characterize the beginnings and growth of 
civil order (M.xxii.222-223). The image is often that of a greedy 
and ignorant congregation being led by a few clever men. As late 
as the Questions sur l Encyclopédie, the proposition underlying 
this theory, that the majority of humans are often dull and some- 
what bestial in spite of their feelings of pity, is given forceful 
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expression (M.xix.383). Dupes of the shrewd, they fall prey to 
religious leaders. From ignorance they descend to superstition. 
Feelings of benevolence are more and more suppressed as hate of 
foreigners is encouraged by a fanatical thirst for conquest. Lost 
are liberty and property, originally experienced, but never 
consciously recognized as natural rights. Centuries pass. Men per- 
form as automatons, going blindly to war, obeying arbitrary 
laws, because they fail to question their validity in terms of the 
standard of amour-propre and benevolence. Voltaire insists that 
if men are sent to fight and die for their prince, ‘they can blame 
only themselves, the bad laws they have made, or the lack of 
courage which prevents them from having good laws executed’ 
(M.xxii.228). Princes, acting consistently with their own instinct 
for property, amass great wealth and power through the stupidity 
of the rest, who out of pride or for honour, glory, and religion 
have sacrificed most of their birthright to a fictitious public good. 
The conclusion for Voltaire is that almost all existing govern- 
ments are based on witlessness, ignorance, and greed, on auto- 
matism rather than on informed self-interest. Social institutions, 
usually designed for primitive men, must change as human 
nature advances. 

For Plato and Aristotle society is logically prior to the indi- 
vidual. Man is by nature a social animal. The state, conceived as a 
whole designed to perfect the individual, gives him meaning by 
purposefully subordinating him to an end higher than himself. 
This framework is overturned by Voltaire. The state, since it robs 
most men of their competitive instinct, is in its final form largely 
unnatural. The question is no longer how the individual should 
be molded in order to find his place in a preconceived ideal or 
‘natural’ society, but rather how an arbitrary society is to be 
reshaped to meet the instinctive or ‘natural’ needs of men. 

For Hobbes and Rousseau the instrument of men’s salvation, a 
government designed to control and serve instinctive urges, comes 
into being by the initial willful and dramatic act of a congregation 
assembled and already somehow conscious of its shortcomings 
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before having benefited by the humanizing effect of civil so- 
ciety. For Voltaire the social salvation of man, who originally 
is tricked into society by deception and fraud, lies less in an act of 
will than in an act of discovery. Men must first acquire informa- 
tion about society’s evolution before the hold of automatism can 
be broken. As the arts and sciences make headway, more and more 
individuals learn about the claims of amour-propre and bene- 
volence. These standards help form new institutions. Unlike 
Hobbes’s thought, the effect of which is to justify the established 
order, Voltaire’s argument thus blames that order for impeding 
three sources of good: human nature’s instinctive claim for free- 
dom and property; the inevitable rise of the arts and sciences 
wherever the mind is at work; with progress in the arts and 
sciences the awakening which may permit men to establish a freer 
social order. 

The emphasis is thus as much on the need for preparing the 
minds of men for their proper role as on devising particular pro- 
jects of reform. As important as constitutionalism, enlightened 
despotism, or any other variant of government are new attitudes. 
The means will gradually take care of themselves, provided man’s 
claims are understood, and government is made the servant rather 
than the master. This is a hard position to refute. Faith in the 
instrument more than in the mind that creates the instrument is 
hardly sensible. Neglect of the instrument can, on the other hand, 
lead to instability, Voltaire himself readily admits, and may 
result at times in a return to arbitrariness as the shrewd and per- 
verse again take control. 

But Voltaire does not neglect the instrument. Although he does 
not spell out the machinery of government in detail, he does give 
useful guidelines. First, the individual’s instinctive claims are of 
value. The task of laws and government is to guarantee the rights 
derived from amour-propre and benevolence: the right to com- 
pete for property, security of one’s person and goods, freedom of 
speech and religion. Second, the arts and sciences are the comple- 
ment to freedom. With their development comes human awareness 
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of man’s rights rather than the mere instinctive practice of them. 
Instincts are formulated into laws which in time change to 
meet new needs. If man is continually to gain insight about him- 
self, crack the fixed molds set by his institutions, and exchange 
new regimes for old, then creativity and discovery must engender 
in his spirit the growth essential to new vision. The third charac- 
teristic is a foreign policy based on defense, a principle which 
relates to the instincts of amour-propre and benevolence and to 
the silver rule which permits those instincts, as men become more 
civilized, to be incorporated into positive law. Finally, the en- 
lightened statesman is aware of the exposed position of each state 
with respect to its neighbours. He cannot with Platonic vision 
create a small state which in isolated security from the others can 
concentrate primarily on the perfection of its citizens. He must 
constantly have his eyes turned toward his borders and to over- 
seas territories where victories won by an enemy may jeopardize 
the life of the country. 

The first three aspects of Voltaire’s concept of the nation, the 
instincts for liberty and property, the attention given to the intel- 
lectual growth which accompanies advancement in the arts and 
sciences, the principle of defense, are constructed in part on an 
analysis of human nature. The approach is introspective and 
humanistic. These three elements, related to knowledge of self as 
an intrinsic end, lack close kinship with the final characteristic, 
exposure, the constant threat of attack by an enemy, which makes 
preservation of the state a more valid political end than the 
perfection of man. The disparity is resolved by the priority Vol- 
taire is forced to give to the international context over the national. 
The fact of the nation’s exposure, based on Voltaire’s observa- 
tions about ancient and modern history, on his contact with 
diplomacy, on his denial of international law, of world govern- 
ment, and of traditional enlightened despotism, acquires the 
dominant position in his argument and substantially broadens 
the meanings of the other three terms. If exposure to attack and 
possible ruin is the key fact of modern political life, the ruler must 
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build the strength of his state to a level from which it can bargain, 
compete, and win effectively in the struggle with other nations. 
In this framework, fulfillment of the instinct for freedom and 
property, which from the humanist’s point of view means self- 
realization, takes on an added significance, close to natural scien- 
tific and social scientific aims. Natural scientific, because the 
instinctive part of human behaviour pertains to how man func- 
tions. Social scientific, because knowledge of these biological urges 
makes men into better servants of the state. Self-realization, no 
longer an end in itself, becomes the means to greater productivity 
or energy output, to greater diligence or industry, a bourgeois 
virtue vital to the wealth of the state. 

Growth in spirit through knowledge of the arts and sciences is 
given in its turn a utilitarian interpretation. The arts and sciences, 
while improving human insight, simultaneously increase indi- 
vidual manpower many times. Through discoveriesand inventions 
in agriculture, manufacture, mining, and warfare, the strength of 
the state is multiplied. Voltaire is deeply conscious of the impact 
of technology on national power and international relations. 

Finally, foreign policy defined as defense, which for the huma- 
nist springs from an instinct dwelling in the hearts of all men, 
likewise by emphasis on the state’s exposure takes on the meaning 
imposed by power politics. A nation cannot take the risks and 
losses involved in waging war without initial provocation. 
Remaining strong in peace by developing the economy and 
maintaining one’s military might, that is the sound and secure 
policy. Modern wars, because of the vast expense involved, are 
described by Voltaire as an ‘abyss in which all the streams of 
abundance are swallowed up’ (M.xiv.526). The policy of defense 
introduces a new concept of the state and its power. Rather than 
military might alone, the total strength of the nation is stressed. 
This is not pacifism, but the realistic prediction that nations of the 
future, like any organism, can be healthy or unhealthy, that 
measures to build the economy can best assure its wealth and 
therefore best establish its position among its neighbours. 
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The doctrine of exposure, which rather than stress individual 
perfection establishes the urgency both of international con- 
flict and of the measures necessary to the state’s own survival, 
helps determine the substance of Voltaire’s concept of sovereign- 
ty. On the domestic level the will to compete for goods and on 
the international level the will to resist an enemy’s attack seem to 
be the prime sources and justifications of authority. Sovereignty 
is, then, essentially will, power, and courage. But will alone does 
not express Voltaire’s entire meaning. In his description of man’s 
social evolution from arbitrary to just institutions, creativity and 
discovery play a vital role. Voltaire’s concept of sovereignty thus 
joins intelligence to will. Many of Voltaire’s citizens are to remain 
for the most part individualistic and of short vision. Laws will 
whenever necessary for peace restrain their competitive striving. 
Although the masses for a long time may never understand their 
predicament, sovereignty for that reason need not be derived 
from the ego of the prince. The philosopher holds the key. It is he 
who first awakens, grasps through his learning the course of 
man’s history, knows what is required for a healthy populace and 
state. In its actions true sovereignty expresses as much as possible 
this knowledge, thus reflects the needs and aspirations which all 
members of the state would hold if persisting ignorance did not 
blind them. 

But the source of sovereign authority is even broader than one 
nation. When a ruler represents the aspirations of his people, he 
in a sense sets forth the needs of mankind. Deceived though he 
was about the aims of Catherine, Voltaire liked to see her as a 
symbol of enlightened humanity, the opposite of the selfish 
Frederick or the ignorant Mustapha. The source of sovereignty for 
Voltaire is ultimately, then, the will of humanity revealed by a 
person of philosophic spirit. His standards rather than being an 
abstract ideal are always the down-to-earth rights of amour- 
propre and benevolence. À nation mustbe strong enough to defend 
itself against the attacks of unenlightened nations. This is readily 
understood by the lowest intelligence. But the enlightened 
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nation avoids an aggressive policy not only for fear of the risks 
of offensive war. Its leaders possess in addition the philoso- 
pher’s grasp and interpretation of history, which makes defense 
more consistent with mankind’s need than offense. The difference 
between the arbitrary state and the just state is mainly that the 
former is blind, dependent on automatic reactions, the passion 
of amour-propre rawly expressed. In the just state mind, inter- 
preting mankind’s evolution, guides the passions. Because of the 
predominance of force in foreign affairs, sovereignty, however, 
is defined by Voltaire primarily as the will to survive and pro- 
pagate enlightened ideas. The enlightened nation must be in ram- 
pant posture against fanaticism and ignorance. 

This concept implies a distinction between sovereignty and 
government. Plato justifies the absolute authority of the sovereign 
by the superior reason of the prince. The sovereign and govern- 
ment are one. The scholastics justify authority by the support 
the monarch is supposed to receive from god. The sovereign and 
the government are again one. With Machiavelli absolute author- 
ity is a matter of expediency. The affairs of the state can most ex- 
peditiously and efficiently be conducted when authority is cen- 
tralized and absolute. The sovereign and governmentare one. For 
Hobbes, absolute authority stems from the overwhelming power 
of the state and an initial contract among the members of a con- 
gregation by which they transfer all of their rights to the sove- 
reign. The sovereign and government are not as one. Rousseau 
makes a clearer distinction than Hobbes between the sovereign 
and the government or prince. Sovereignty resides in the general 
will of the people. The government is the mere agent of this 
will and can be removed if it does not carry out the commands of 
the sovereign. Voltaire makes a similar, but tacit distinction be- 
tween the prince as enlightened agent of the will of a nation’s 
people, who represent in their needs all mankind, and the prince 
as arbitrary ruler, who does not serve the national interest. 
Frederick before 1752 is for Voltaire an enlightened ruler. After 
1752, he has become an arbitrary ruler acting through principles 
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of ego, right of the strongest, or raison d’état. Voltaire sees 
Catherine’s government after 1760 as an effective agent of the 
will of her nation and of mankind. The distinction between gov- 
ernment on the one hand and on the other its master, the sove- 
reign will of the nation and of humanity, is assumed in Voltaire’s 
criticisms of arbitrary rule. 

Voltaire’s concept of sovereignty has little affinity with tradi- 
tional enlightened despotism. The source of knowledge is not 
words, the analysis of opinion about abstract ideas, speculation 
about what man should ideally become, but rather the experience 
of human instincts and prejudices which have created issues 
throughout history. The emphasis is on how man has performed 
in the past and may be expected to act in the future. Sovereignty 
combines reason, will, and force. Reason is the ability to discover 
the direction of mankind and by means of that standard discern 
the immediate national goal. Will and force are means to build 
and defend a new order based on the rights of man. The enlight- 
ened government may choose to protect these rights for humani- 
tarian reasons. It is obliged to guarantee them because of three 
practical reasons basic to the exposure and strength of the nation: 
(1) enlightened men, in step with the march of civilization, are 
more and more insisting upon the claims of amour-propre and 
benevolence; (2) since men are more productive when amour- 
propre’s claims are satisfied, the state prospers and becomes 
powerful through them; (3) consequently, the liberal state with 
its policy of defense and overwhelming reserves of power is the 
future and enduring state. 

In his description of the nations of the earth, his ideas about 
European diplomacy, his denial of earlier doctrines, his explana- 
tion of the causes of war and formulation of new tenets and theses, 
Voltaire has treated many vital problems which have puzzled 
and disturbed men across the centuries. Now that analysis and 
documentation have established his theories, their ramifications, 
the facts he uses to support them, it is time to weigh further the 
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substance and structure of his thought by criteria other than those 
he himself has introduced. 

In evaluating his ideas on international order, it is essential to 
remember whether or not for Voltaire the universe is intelligible 
in any absolute sense. His answer even at the highest point of his 
optimism is that although there exists some sort of order in the 
many upheavals of empire, man does not have insight into god’s 
design. The senses limit knowledge to the surrounding physical 
world. He ridicules those premises of earlier political theory 
which depend on dogmas received through alleged revelation, 
such as the fall of man, the immortality of the soul, the system of 
rewards and punishments. He denies man the ability to see beyond 
nature in the fashion of Plato to a world of ideas which constitute 
the real universe. There is no cause for thinking that even the most 
carefully laid theories are authentic explanations of god’s plan 
for the universe. Men for Voltaire are incapable of approaching 
divine intelligence. 

The theorist therefore turns to a new level of understanding. 
He supposes that god set the world in motion and then withdrew. 
In this mechanistic formulation, man’s task is not to find divine 
meaning, but only a small number of general principles, or 
laws of mechanics. Two views of the universe and these laws may 
be held. Either nature is authentic and the laws posited about it, 
if accurate, are objectively real, or the question of realness is 
ignored, and laws are regarded as mere human constructs which 
stand or fall on the basis of their utility. Voltaire is inclined to 
approach the second view. Raising few doubts about the realness 
of the universe and the principles he uses to explain it, he still 
considers them probable hypotheses rather than self-evident 
truths. His theories about politics particularly reveal this stance. 
An avid student of human nature and civil life as it appears in 
many countries and many times, he reaches for the most part 
conclusions he considers the most applicable to the general run 
of mankind and therefore the most useful. In his views on amour- 
propre, benevolence, the uses of power, money, defensive war, 
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he is dealing with how he believes men have acted productively 
in the past and can probably act in the future. He tends to make 
performance the criterion in selecting valid rather than true prin- 
ciples, but then, often ignoring the possibility of future failure, 
gives a high degree of permanence to his tenets. He thus arrives 
at what for him are enduring concepts, man’s limited freedom of 
will, his rights, his awakening, the idea of sovereignty, the rebel- 
lion against arbitrariness. Rather than these principles changing, 
what varies is Voltaire’s attitude toward their acceptance by men. 
Thus three factors are involved: the observation that a few prin- 
ciples discovered operative in the political world have been 
beneficial in the past; the hypothesis that these principles can be 
regularly applied in the future; Voltaire’s attitude toward man- 
kind’s ability to value and implement these principles. Events, 
like the Saint-Bartholomew massacre, the actions of Charles xu, 
of Frederick 11, of Mustapha, make him despair. If other events, 
the prestige of the philosophes, the new prevalence of their 
counsels near kings, make him believe in the eventual adoption 
of his principles, he is optimistic and inspired to new encourage- 
ments to the leaders of his day, to new attacks on abuses. It is 
necessary to conclude that Voltaire, discounting the need for 
divine support, takes his own identification of principles seriously 
as at least the most probable and useful interpretation of national 
and international events. For him the sole political meaning, in 
spite of the finality he often seems to attribute to his tenets, is 
supplied by human performance in understanding these principles 
and adapting them in the formulation of better civil institutions 
to serve mankind. He reasons in a mechanistic, problem-solving 
sense with the purpose of devising social instruments appro- 
priate to, rather than transcendent of human behaviour. Moving 
away from divine authority, Platonic truths, and Aristotelian or 
Cartesian self-evidence, he has in the political domain discarded 
absolutist notions and accepted relativist notions. 

With this mechanistic and instrument-creating orientation, 
Voltaire seeks not natures, which determine the proper behaviour 
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of objects, but rather the forces at work within them and the 
pressures bearing upon them from without. In the political 
context, the objects of such an inquiry are the individual, the 
nation, and international life. 

To understand the human being is for Voltaire primarily to 
determine the relative weight on his actions of affections, matter, 
will, and intellect. As we have seen, Voltaire does not take these 
dichotomies too seriously, since he says thought may be an attri- 
bute of matter and believes that will, mind, and passions should 
not be considered as separate entities. He speaks in operational 
terms and says will is man willing, thought is man thinking. His 
intention, then, is to have experience control the meaning of 
words, to deal more with what man has done and has said, there- 
fore can do and say, rather than with what certain faculties, the 
powers of which are preconceived, should permit him to do. 

Considered from this performance basis and in the context of 
society, the role of the affections is important. They supply the 
ultimate motivation. Ego is in large part the source of chaos. 
Man’s passion for goods and possessions places him often in 
conflict with his fellow men. When controlled, this drive makes 
the individual the most vital source of power within the state. 
Benevolence, too, is operationally described as the instinct to 
restraint which, checking the hand to permit an act of mercy, 
allows the race to survive, which gives the laws of the state, once 
they are created, support within the individual. When the enlight- 
ened ruler acts, it is these two affections within each citizen 
which guide him. Seen as the deepest resources of man, amour- 
propre and benevolence are principles of personal and national 
survival. 

A third affection, religion, is an aid or hindrance to the function 
of the first two. Organized religions, based primarily on words and 
therefore on a doubtful, though dogmatic metaphysics, pervert 
man, turn him away from the pursuit of his rights, help make him 
accept tyrannical goals, create emotional conflicts among indi- 
viduals and among nations by their appeal to superstition and 
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prejudice. Natural religion with its belief in god and its moral of 
‘do unto others’ reenforces amour-propre and benevolence and 
becomes a positive support to social order. 

Consistent with this emphasis on passion is Voltaire’s stress 
of material objects and practices, the pursuit of goods, the pre- 
dominance of money in human affairs. The individual’s lust for 
possessions becomes a prime source of national energy. By 
domestic productivity through the arts and sciences, by internal 
and foreign trade, this strength is to be increased until the nation 
is invulnerable to attack from within or without. Economics, 
according to Voltaire, decides the affairs of nations, since money 
and victories change the balance of power. Even nations which 
follow a policy of defense must in the face of attack be prepared 
to respond with the might of a great army and navy. 

Volition, like the affections and matter, has its place in Voltaire’s 
description of behaviour. Because of the importance of foreign 
policy and the confusion as to what that policy should be, often 
his princes appear to be little more than creatures of passion, 
sinew, and will caught in the swirling sands of events surrounding 
them. Charles x11 appears in this light. Frederick is often at his 
best when Voltaire describes him beset by many foes and close to 
disaster. Spurning distasteful offers for peace and counsels of 
prudence, the Prussian king succeeds in imposing his way on his 
enemies because of an indomitable will, the shrewdness of his 
maneuvers, the toughness of an army guided by his inspired 
leadership. Catherine crushing the Turks is likewise more a 
creature of will than reason. 

Complementing the forces of passion, matter, and will, which 
act upon man and explain the automatism observable in history, 
is the intellect. Man does not have innate ideas, the advantage 
of revelation, or the vision to detect ultimate truth. The world 
for him is opaque. He can learn only from the experience of the 
external world permitted by his senses and by the power to 
combine the ideas thus received. In the political context this 
activity is used to overcome obstacles to man’s happiness and 
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security by the creation ofinstruments ofgovernment. When men 
undertake this task without sufficient knowledge of social evolu- 
tion, arbitrary government is the result. Intellect is subordinated 
to the ego and the will of a few. The hope of mankind lies in 
directing ego and will by intellect. Men as they extend their 
knowledge through the arts and sciences identify the principles 
operative within their own being. Thinking instrumentally, they 
incorporate into government the means to guarantee rights based 
instinctively in their affections, but previously left unidentified 
because of witlessness and ignorance. 

Voltaire’s instrumental weighing of forces and pressures leads 
on the national level to a thorough analysis of the detriments to 
and sources of national power. Negative or devisive factors 
include excessive love of pleasure, softness of temperament, 
national pride incapable of recognizing incompetence, the efforts 
of evil priests and their conspiring pope. Opposing them are 
other influences which contribute positively to the growth of 
the nation: the freedom of a people to compete, the genius of a 
tuler, the arts and sciences, belief in a common good, the spread 
of the new philosophic spirit. 

As to international life, Voltaire’s mechanistic attitudes lead 
him to its precise meaning only after he has examined many factors 
bearing on international order, including the history of the nations 
of the earth, the practice of diplomacy in Europe, the sources of 
war in the prejudices of citizens, subjects, and soldiers, in their 
religions, in the concepts of foreign policy held by their rulers, 
in the combinations of these elements which often remove the 
question of war or peace from human control. 

It is inevitable that Voltaire’s problem-solving, instrument- 
creating approach and his identification of valid forces rather than 
true natures should give his argument a very down-to-earth 
quality. His standards, too, relative to experience, are derived 
from the very principles, amour-propre and benevolence, which 
he has made the mainspring of the social machine. Through 
these principles, instrument and standard are one, not through 
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any degradation of standard, but through the positing of praise- 
worthy goals proportionate to man’s needs and abilities: the free- 
dom to compete, possess, and enjoy, to think and write fearlessly, 
to believe without persecution. Allies of the arts and sciences, 
these goals drawn from amour-propre and benevolence and used 
as standards measure all social institutions, justify attacks on 
arbitrariness in religion and laws, prepare the way for new con- 
cepts of sovereignty, of foreign policy, and of government. 
Amour-propre and benevolence as universal principles might 
mistakenly be compared to certain platonic criteria, ‘general ideas 
of the beautiful, the good, of order and justice’, which Voltaire 
with ridicule attributes to minds more busy with words than 
things (M.xvii.369-370, 572; xx.436, Dictionnaire philosophique; 
xxx.496, Dialogues d’ Evhemére, 1777). Any suggestion that he 
has slipped toward the very orientation by words which he so 
often deplores would be answered by Voltaire in clear terms. 
Benevolence and amour-propre are not abstractions unrelated to 
human disposition. They are verifiable in experience. Reason as 
benevolence or forbearance means adherence to human instinct, 
to arule of prudence accepted as valid, not through faith or higher 
reason, but because of its applicability on the bases of sentiment 
and self-interest to all men: “The law of treating one’s neighbour 
as one’s self flows naturally from the most common ideas and 
forces itself to be heard sooner or later in the hearts of all men’ 
(M.xxii.421; xxvi.79; Le Philosophe ignorant, 1766). This end or 
standard for equity is an instrument incorporated into all just 
positive laws. Amour-propre, likewise a standard and instrument 
of society, is rooted in behaviour. Uncontrolled, it is a force of 
destruction. The avidity of merchants even more than the ambi- 
tions of sovereigns has been responsible, Voltaire says, for con- 
flicts in Europe and the new world (M.xxix.88; Fragments histo- 
riques, 1773). When applied by political leaders, however, the 
goals of liberty, that is, freedom to compete and the other stan- 
dards originating in amour-propre and made equitable by the 
rule of benevolence, become the instrument or catalyst which 
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permits the growth of great cities and the ascendency of certain 
nations. 

Yet there is still the possibility that Voltaire has by a seemingly 
practicable argument merely reduced politics to wishful morality. 
In other words, if amour-propre and benevolence are truly a part 
of sovereignty, government, and foreign policy, there should be 
specific evidence in history of their effective combination, for- 
bearance restraining amour-propre enough to eliminate conflict 
without destroying ego’s drive. Voltaire believes steps toward 
this goal have been made. Positive law has helped eliminate 
arbitrariness in England. Sure of his property and person, each 
citizen there works for himself confidently and thus improves the 
nation’s condition (M.xxiv.425; Idées républicaines, 1762). This 
phenomenon explains England’s preponderance on land and sea, 
her weight in the balance of power (Best.12377, to Servan, 1766). 
The wars of most republican governments in Europe are more 
often related to the interest of the nation as a whole than are the 
wars of despotic rulers. The subjects of a Christian monarchy, 
he says, almost never have any interest in the wars of their 
sovereigns (M.xiv.218). Confident that he has interpreted political 
phenomena accurately, Voltaire predicts that the predominant 
nations of the future will be those which adopt governmental 
standards and instruments compatible with the principles of 
amour-propre and benevolence, ‘those primary wheels make all 
the others move, and the entire machine of the world is governed 
by them’. 

Voltaire’s world-machine metaphysics, problem-solving rather 
than speculative approach, his use of instrumental reasoning, 
analyses of forces rather than natures, union of instrument and 
standard, these are techniques which permit only qualified predic- 
tion. National power, he says, will rest with those states which 
adopt his principles. But Voltaire is far from optimistic that the 
progress toward peace which should follow the general accept- 
ance of his principles can occur. Creation of a new human image 
and of correlative domestic and foreign policies is far from certain. 
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Voltaire often makes man in this struggle between automatism 
and reform a tragic figure who transcends his world through 
thought, but whose unguided instincts, habits, and passions may 
determine his actions. Man may behold in theory what appears to 
be his true goal and still may not be free to prefer and attain it if 
the status quo of war and violence is in fact equally consistent with 
human behaviour and denies the aspirations arising from an 
awakening in men. Europe is characterized by nations acting for 
power considerations, bribes, economic interest, crafty calcula- 
tions of advantage. There is some hope that governments may see 
that they are strongest when they remain in a posture of defense 
and build their economies. This objective may appear limited, yet 
Voltaire is well aware that it would have to be preceded by a con- 
cern for basic human needs and rights. If there can be an enduring 
equilibrium in Europe, it will depend, he thinks, usually on 
nations which free themselves of tyrannical rule and encourage 
true sources of power: individual liberty and gain, the develop- 
ment of the sciences and arts, leadership dedicated to the general 
good of the state. Voltaire’s concept of international order entails 
a relentless conflict between nations representing new relativist 
principles and those still bound to the absolutist notions of the old 
regime, between his forces of the future, liberty, property, toler- 
ance, defense of national independence, and his forces of the past, 
namely despotic rule, ignorance, superstition, and conquest. Each 
thinking person, Voltaire implies, must throw his support to the 
positive values of freedom or fall victim to the pull of automatism, 
arbitrariness, and the wars which accompany them. 

Voltaire’s search for mechanistic principles has led him to pre- 
cise conclusions about many aspects of the individual, the nation, 
and the international political arena. His predictions remain quali- 
fied in his own mind by severe doubt, because he is often deeply 
moved by the mystery of the phenomena he observes, the seem- 
ingly blind activity of men, their prejudices, fears, and urges, 
which carry them to destruction over roads which are not of their 
choosing. He probes events, like the Lisbon earthquake, for a clue 
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to god’s intention, but can find none. Wars are equally senseless. 
Since nature is opaque, he is certain only that man must provide 
his own solutions to problems. 

Voltaire joins the modern current of political theory by his 
argument and predictions. Plato had believed in fixed, immutable 
laws found on high and expressed on earth within a city-state 
designed to create morally perfect men. Man was, for him, a social 
animal, which meant that the society or the state preceded the 
individual, who had in his progress toward perfection certain 
duties to perform. Aristotle, too, although he thought there were 
no fixed, absolute laws to cover extreme cases, followed Plato in 
making law and duty precede right. Saint-Thomas would place a 
divine sanction behind the same kind of law and the duty it 
demands. Voltaire, to the contrary, ridicules the idea of immutable 
law. In modern society each nation, instead of being a sheltered 
unit, is constantly, according to him, under the pressure of attack 
from other nations. Ideas of changeless laws, of standards accept- 
able to a social sense in all men, of duties determined by an ideal 
order are therefore disproved. Since the whole or state is warlike, 
and the parts or individuals, once arbitrariness has been removed, 
are peaceable, one must start with the parts and recreate the whole. 
The hierarchy by which law defines state, state defines duty, and 
duty defines individual is replaced by a new nexus still prevalent 
in our own day. The experiential approach demands that initial 
attention be given to the unit of society, the individual, and 
interdependence is made to begin with him. His instincts define 
what his rights are to be. Laws, which establish rights, change in 
time and place to perform their task effectively. The state and its 
directing agent, the government, are servants of these evolving 
laws. The nation’s defensive foreign policy, based on the wealth 
and might derived from individual ownership of property, free 
trade, and fierce competition for goods, stems ultimately from the 
state’s subservience to the needs and claims of the individual. 

It can be argued that the Platonic nexus, with its emphasis on 
absolute values and the creation of moral perfection, still has its 
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advantage in a world more and more dedicated to success as the 
only criterion for judging action. The shift from natural law to 
natural right, characteristic of Hobbes, Voltaire, and many eigh- 
teenth-century thinkers, was no doubt a step toward our own 
age’s prevalent belief that the only laws are the positive laws 
established by each nation, a view which leads to the complete 
relativism of justice. No standard remains except that of the com- 
mon good, which in emergencies created by foreign pressures, 
means the common security. Since emergency is the normal state 
of the modern world, success in survival by any means becomes 
the goal of the nation. It is not hard to see the affinities of such 
negative value systems with statism, with governments respon- 
sible to no man and subject to criticism or removal only if they fail 
in guarding the nation. 

Voltaire’s relativism, however, leads to no such system, because 
his individuals are never forgotten, never sacrificed to the nation. 
He specifies precise standards for his instrument of government, 
does not accept just any means. He bases all order, national and 
international, in the individual. For him ordinary instincts and 
urges are natural, and the universality posited by the ancient 
writers, their ideal justice, beauty, and good are unnatural or 
arbitrary, as are divine imperatives. He at the same time appears 
to approach a doctrine of universality, since instincts and the 
rights they later require are not individualized rights, as he sees 
them, consistent with the natural variety of individuals, but to the 
contrary the right of each person is a right common to all men. 
Voltaire thus in the same breath seems to deny and accept uni- 
versality. But his point must not be obscured. His assumption 
about all primitive men is that from god, whom he prefers to fate, 
man has received many instincts, urges, aspirations, but certainly 
no awareness of his right. It is precisely for Voltaire because 
originally in the state of nature man is without any concept of 
right that he is drawn into society and victimized by arbitrary 
leaders. Later, after the advance of civilization and with the 
development of his reason, that is, his ability to think in a 
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problem-solving way, he discovers the urges of man. Strongest 
among them is the love of liberty and property. The identifi- 
cation of natural rights or claims follows upon the experience of 
society and of arbitrary government. 

In criticism of Voltaire it must be admitted that even these 
belatedly and experientially recognized claims, if more plausible 
than rights conceived as eternal or innate, should be for all the 
more reason not uniform, but rather as infinite and varied as the 
urges and aspirations of an endless variety of individuals, that his 
selection of urges and claims has been limited from the start to 
choices consistent with awakened man, who has been influenced 
by the arts and sciences and by the exposed position of the nation, 
which requires power and therefore the bourgeois virtue of 
diligence and productivity. The claims of man, therefore, which 
the nation is to guarantee by law, are in effect the claims which 
appeal to the eighteenth-century philosophe for the use of eigh- 
teenth-century France. Voltaire has thus escaped the paradox of 
attributing to individuals universal claims by assigning to indi- 
viduals in effect local and temporal claims, liberty and property, 
which he recognizes to be the principles of a nation successful in 
his day, England. 

These local claims have the virtue of preserving rigorously and 
thoroughly the individual’s integrity. Voltaire talks of claims 
common to the citizens of the nation, but his community of needs 
never gives rise to a general will or unconditional sacrifice of 
authority to a prince. The individual in Voltaire’s system remains 
the fundamental unit. The individual’s life, his liberty, his con- 
science, his freedom of speech, his ownership of property are the 
fundamental objects. It is this derivation of the form of all institu- 
tions and policy from the individual’s claims which separates 
Voltaire from Platonic, Aristotelian, and Thomistic concepts of 
universal, unchanging standards, and also from modern relativism 
or non-value systems, which deny any hierarchy of standards and 
qualities other than what can succeed. Voltaire’s belief in the 
individual’s rights, as discovered by his informed and dedicated 
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philosophe, keep him from complete relativism, since the policy 
of the nation must always be tested by the principles of amour- 
propre and benevolence, by the individuals need for peace, 
except when war is required for defense. Voltaire’s partial sur- 
render to relativism is seen by his emphasis on the wealth and 
power generated by satisfaction of the individual’s claims to 
liberty and property, a recognition by him of the exposed condi- 
tion of the modern state and its need to be strong. But the standard 
asserts itself when he insists that the nation must win bya policy of 
defense rather than aggression. The natural claim only justifies 
defense. In defense sovereignty is truly dedicated to the indi- 
vidual’s will and need and not toa ruler’s ego, to the right of the 
strongest, to raison d'état. 

The objection can still be made that Voltaire’s values are of the 
eighteenth century and on the way to fossilization. They deserve, 
therefore, perhaps no more than a place in the history of ideas. 
Through study of them one can do no more than understand an 
antecedent concept of international order and learn by comparing 
it to later systems. Voltaire’s ideas may belong to the modern cur- 
rent, but they can hardly carry a significant message today. This 
opinion seems far from true. Many of his views still appear sound 
and relevant. If in the century of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations Voltaire’s contempt for projects describing simi- 
lar institutions appears to indicate a lack of boldness in his thought, 
it is essential to consider the realism in his approach. For him, 
laws and organizations to prevent war would in his own time at 
any rate be futile. They would collapse, because the agreeing 
nations would not have the attitudes required to give such provi- 
sions firm support, a belief which still has not been significantly 
contradicted by experience. In the 1920’s, the sinking of naval 
vessels by agreement seemed a promising solution to war. Leaders 
have introduced and passed treaties renouncing war. The League 
of Nations has foundered. The United Nations is still on trial and 
under heavy strain. Nations are trying to reach an agreement on 
the inspection of armaments. The abandonment of nuclear 
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testing is seen as another means of easing tension. None of these 
devices, however, can promise more than very limited results so 
long as even a few nations retain attitudes which make them con- 
tinue to see their advantage in the gains they may be able to 
acquire by war. In our own day, if there has been partial success 
in establishing new institutions as the means to peace, it can 
accurately be said that they are dependent on some of the condi- 
tions Voltaire saw as prerequisite: reduction of distrust and 
superstition among peoples; the elevation of diplomacy above the 
Machiavellian tradition; redefinition of concepts of sovereignty 
to stress defense more than aggrandizement. 

It is still the belief of the free world that in large part these new 
attitudes must originate within a nation’s people, create new 
national institutions, and eventually express themselves in phy- 
sical as well as moral and intellectual terms on the international 
plane. Voltaire insists that law and order cannot be imposed upon 
peoples from outside. Progress must be internal: “With respect to 
princes who have force at hand and abuse it to desolate the world, 
who send to death a part of the men and reduce the other to 
wretchedness, it is the fault of men if they bear these abominable 
ravages, which often they honour with the name of virtue . . ? 
(M.xxii.228; Traité de métaphysique, 1734). Foreign policy as the 
defense of a nation’s independence, he suggests, must spring from 
a responsible citizenry. Responsible citizens even at the expense 
of truth would attack in the name of humanity the idea that 
offensive war is a necessity: “The famous Montesquieu, who had 
the reputation for being humane, said nevertheless that it is just 
to attack one’s neighbour with fire and sword in the fear that they 
may be succeeding too well. If that is the spirit of laws, it is the 
spirit of the laws of Borgia and of Machiavelli. If, unfortunately, 
he was telling the truth, one must write against that truth, although 
it is proved by the facts’ (M.xix.321-322; Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, 1764). Past truth, he thinks, does not have to be the truth 
of the future. Man, fully responsible for his condition on this 
earth, is his own creator. Many minds must be led to accept an 
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authentic image of human nature which will inspire the removal 
of arbitrariness at every level of society until the characteristics of 
the human image materialize openly in the form of new national 
institutions and policy generative of the force needed to permit 
the hegemony of enlightened nations. 

Voltaire’s concept of man leaves human nature with infinite 
potentiality for self-realization. He does not ask that one put trust 
in a doctrine of fear which leads to statism. He does not indulge 
persistently in the pessimism which states that man by nature is 
doomed to conflict. He has few wishful thoughts that evil will 
disappear through the preachments of pacifism. He insists on 
guaranteeing the claims which will permit man to continue to face 
his problems with a maximum of flexibility: freedom to compete 
for property, security of one’s person and goods, freedom of 
thought and speech. He reaffirms man’s freedom of will in a prac- 
tical sense, the power to accomplish at times his own wishes. Man, 
individually responsible for his deeds, has feelings of compassion 
and remorse, curbs to his animal impulses. These human qualities 
open to question the validity and necessity of Leviathan, which 
for Voltaire is no more than a dungeon for prisoners (M.xxvii.326; 
ABC, 1768). His hope is that men under the influence of periods 
of artistic and scientific creativity may more and more throw off 
anti-foreign sentiments, ignorance, and superstition, and estab- 
lish and accept worthy leaders and laws in order to remodel the 
state in the spirit of amour-propre and benevolence. Nations made 
strong by citizens energetic in the pursuit of goods and profits, 
aware of the wastefulness of civil and foreign wars, committed to 
foreign policy as the preservation of their independence and that 
of others, will maintain through alliances a balance of power 
destined to frustrate aggression. Voltaire thus defines man, not in 
terms of a fixed end, his destiny forevermore, but in terms of the 
principles, standards, and instruments which in a world of power 
politics will keep him free to attain new and more productive 
goals. 
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APPENDIX I 


Illustrative texts 


CHAPTER I. NATIONS OF THE EARTH 


1. From the Introduction to the Essai sur les mœurs (M.xi.157- 
159)- 

Vous voulez enfin surmonter le dégoût que vous cause |’Histoire 
moderne, depuis la décadence de l’empire romain, et prendre une 
idée générale des nations qui habitent et qui désolent la terre. Vous 
ne cherchez dans cette immensité que ce qui mérite d’être connu 
de vous; l'esprit, les mœurs, les usages des nations principales, 
appuyés des faits qu’il n’est pas permis d’ignorer. Le but de ce 
travail n’est pas de savoir en quelle année un prince indigne d’être 
connu succéda à un prince barbare chez une nation grossière. Si 
Pon pouvait avoir le malheur de mettre dans sa tête la suite chrono- 
logique de toutes les dynasties, on ne saurait que des mots. 
Autant il faut connaître les grandes actions des souverains qui ont 
rendu leurs peuples meilleurs et plus heureux, autant on peut 
ignorer le vulgaire des rois, qui ne pourrait que charger la mé- 
moire. À quoi vous serviraient les détails de tant de petits intérêts 
qui ne subsistent plus aujourd’hui, de tant de familles éteintes qui 
se sont disputé des provinces englouties ensuite dans de grands 
royaumes? Presque chaque ville a aujourd’hui son histoire vraie 
ou fausse, plus ample, plus détaillée que celle d’Alexandre. Les 
seules annales d’un ordre monastique contiennent plus de volumes 
que celles de empire romain. 

Dans tous ces recueils immenses qu’on ne peut embrasser, il 
faut se borner et choisir. C’est un vaste magasin où vous prendrez 
ce qui est à votre usage. 
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Lillustre Bossuet, qui dans son Discours sur une partie de 
l'Histoire universelle en a saisi le véritable esprit, au moins dans 
ce qu’il dit de l'empire romain, s’est arrêté à Charlemagne. C’est 
en commençant à cette époque que votre dessein est de vous faire 
un tableau du monde; mais il faudra souvent remonter à des 
temps antérieurs. Cet éloquent écrivain, en disant un mot des 
Arabes, qui fondèrent un si puissant empire et une religion si 
florissante, n’en parle que comme d’un déluge de barbares. Il 
paraît avoir écrit uniquement pour insinuer que tout a été fait 
dans le monde pour la nation juive; que si Dieu donna l’empire 
de l’Asie aux Babyloniens, ce fut pour punir les Juifs; si Dieu fit 
régner Cyrus, ce fut pour les venger; si Dieu envoya les Romains, 
ce fut encore pour châtier les Juifs. Cela peut être; mais les gran- 
deurs de Cyrus et des Romains ont encore d’autres causes; et 
Bossuet même ne les a pas omises en parlant de Pesprit des 
nations. 

Il eût été à souhaiter qu’il n’eût pas oublié entièrement les 
anciens peuples de l’Orient, comme les Indiens et les Chinois, qui 
ont été si considérables avant que les autres nations fussent for- 
mées. 

Nourris de productions de leurs terres, vêtus de leurs étoffes, 
amusés par les jeux qu’ils ont inventés, instruits même par leurs 
anciennes fables morales, pourquoi négligerions-nous de con- 
naître l’esprit de ces nations, chez qui les commerçants de notre 
Europe ont voyagé dès qu’ils ont pu trouver un chemin jusqu’à 
elles? 

En vous instruisant en philosophe de ce qui concerne ce globe, 
vous portez d’abord votre vue sur l'Orient, berceau de tous les 
arts, et qui a tout donné à l'Occident. 

Les climats orientaux, voisins du Midi, tiennent tout de la 
nature; et nous, dans notre Occident septentrional, nous devons 
tout au temps, au commerce, à une industrie tardive. Des forêts, 
des pierres, des fruits sauvages, voilà tout ce qu’a produit natu- 
rellement l’ancien pays des Celtes, des Allobroges, des Pictes, des 
Germains, des Sarmates, et des Scythes. On dit que l’île de Sicile 
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produit d’elle-méme un peu d’avoine; mais le froment, le riz, les 
fruits délicieux, croissaient vers l’Euphrate, à la Chine, et dans 
l’Inde. Les pays fertiles furent les premiers peuplés, les premiers 
policés. Tout le Levant, depuis la Gréce jusqu’aux extrémités 
de notre hémisphére, fut longtemps célébre avant que nous en 
sussions assez pour connaitre que nous étions barbares. Quand on 
veut savoir quelque chose des Celtes, nos ancétres, il faut avoir 
recours aux Grecs et aux Romains, nations encore trés-posté- 
rieures aux Asiatiques. 


2. From the closing summary of the Essai (M.xiii.174-184). 


Chez toutes les nations l’histoire est défigurée par la fable, 
jusqu’a ce qu’enfin la philosophie vienne éclairer les hommes; et 
lorsque enfin la philosophie arrive au milieu de ces ténèbres, elle 
trouve les esprits si aveuglés par des siècles d’erreurs qu’elle peut 
à peine les détromper; elle trouve des cérémonies, des faits, des 
monuments, établis pour constater des mensonges. 

Comment, par exemple, un philosophe aurait-il pu persuader à 
la populace, dans le temple de Jupiter Stator, que Jupiter n’était 
point descendu du ciel pour arrêter la fuite des Romains? Quel 
philosophe eût pu nier, dans le temple de Castor et de Pollux, que 
ces deux jumeaux avaient combattu à la tête des troupes? ne lui 
aurait-on pas montré l’empreinte des pieds de ces dieux conservée 
sur le marbre? Les prêtres de Jupiter et de Pollux n’auraient-ils 
pas dit à ce philosophe: Criminel incrédule, vous êtes obligé 
d’avouer, en voyant la colonne rostrale, que nous avons gagné 
une bataille navale dont cette colonne est le monument: avouez 
donc que les dieux sont descendus sur terre pour nous défendre, 
et ne blasphémez point nos miracles en présence des monuments 
qui les attestent. C’est ainsi que raisonnent dans tous les temps la 
fourberie et l’imbécillité. 

Une princesse idiote bâtit une chapelle aux onze mille vierges; 
le desservant de la chapelle ne doute pas que les onze mille vierges 
n’aient existé, et il fait lapider le sage qui en doute. 
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Les monuments ne prouvent les faits que quand ces faits vrai- 
semblables nous sont transmis par des contemporains éclairés. 

Les chroniques du temps de Philippe-Auguste et l’abbaye de la 
Victoire sont des preuves de la bataille de Bovines; mais quand 
vous verrez à Rome le groupe de Laocoon, croirez-vous pour cela 
la fable du cheval de Troie? et quand vous verrez les hideuses 
statues d’un saint Denis sur le chemin de Paris, ces monuments de 
barbarie vous prouveront-ils que saint Denis, ayant eu le cou 
coupé, marcha une lieue entière portant sa tête entre ses bras, et la 
baisant de temps en temps? 

La plupart des monuments, quand ils sont érigés longtemps 
après l’action, ne prouvent que des erreurs consacrées; il faut même 
quelquefois se défier des médailles frappées dans le temps d’un 
événement. Nous avons vu les Anglais, trompés par une fausse 
nouvelle, graver sur l’exergue d’une médaille: 4 l amiral Vernon, 
vainqueur de Carthagène; et à peine cette médaille fut-elle frappée 
qu’on apprit que l’amiral Vernon avait levé le siège. Si une nation 
dans laquelle il y a tant de philosophes a pu hasarder de tromper 
ainsi la postérité, que devons-nous penser des peuples et des 
temples abandonnés à la grossière ignorance? 

Croyons les événements attestés par les registres publics, par le 
consentement des auteurs contemporains, vivant dans une capi- 
tale, éclairés les uns par les autres, et écrivant sous les yeux des 
principaux de la nation. Mais pour tous ces petits faits obscurs et 
romanesques, écrits par des hommes obscurs dans le fond de 
quelque province ignorante et barbare; pour ces contes chargés de 
circonstances absurdes; pour ces prodiges qui déshonorent l’his- 
toire au lieu de l’embellir, renvoyons-les à Voragine, au jésuite 
Caussin, à Maimbourg, et à leurs semblables. 

Il est aisé de remarquer combien les mœurs ont changé dans 
presque toute la terre depuis les inondations des barbares jusqu’à 
nos jours. Les arts, qui adoucissent les esprits en les éclairant, 
commencèrent un peu à renaître dès le xr1° siècle; mais les plus 
laches et les plus absurdes superstitions, étouffant ce germe, 
abrutissaient presque tous les esprits; et ces superstitions, se 
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répandant chez tous les peuples de l’Europe ignorants et féroces, 
mêlaient partout le ridicule à la barbarie. 

Les Arabes polirent l’Asie, l'Afrique, et une partie de l'Espagne, 
jusqu’au temps où ils furent subjugués par les Turcs, et enfin 
chassés par les Espagnols; alors l'ignorance couvrit toutes ces 
belles parties de la terre; des mœurs dures et sombres rendirent le 
genre humain farouche de Bagdad jusqu’à Rome. 

Les papes ne furent élus, pendant plusieurs siècles, que les 
armes à la main; et les peuples, les princes même, étaient si imbé- 
ciles, qu’un anti-pape reconnu par eux était dès ce moment vicaire 
de Dieu, et un homme infaillible. Cet homme infaillible était-il 
déposé, on révérait le caractère de la Divinité dans son successeur; 
et ces dieux sur terre, tantôt assassins, tantôt assassinés, empoi- 
sonneurs et empoisonnés tour à tour, enrichissant leurs bâtards, 
et donnant des décrets contre la fornication, anathématisant les 
tournois, et faisant la guerre, excommuniant, déposant les rois, 
et vendant la rémission des péchés aux peuples, étaient à la fois le 
scandale, l’horreur, et la divinité de l’Europe catholique. 

Vous avez vu, aux XII° et XIII® siècles, les moines devenir 
princes, ainsi que les évéques; ces évéques et ces moines, partout 
à la tête du gouvernement féodal. Ils établirent des coutumes 
ridicules, aussi grossiéres que leurs mœurs: le droit exclusif 
d’entrer dans une église avec un faucon sur le poing, le droit de 
faire battre les eaux des étangs par les cultivateurs pour empécher 
les grenouilles d'interrompre le baron, le moine, ou le prélat; le 
droit de passer la première nuitavecles nouvelles mariées dansleurs 
domaines; le droit de rançonner les marchands forains, car alors 
il n’y avait point d’autres marchands. 

Vous avez vu parmi ces barbaries ridicules les barbaries san- 
glantes des guerres de religion. 

La querelle des pontifes avec les empereurs et les rois, com- 
mencée dès le temps de Louis le Faible, n’a cessé entièrement en 
Allemagne qu’aprés Charles-Quint; en Angleterre, que par la 
constance d’Elisabeth; en France, que par la soumission forcée de 
Henri rv à l'Eglise romaine. 
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Une autre source qui a fait couler tant de sang a été la fureur 
dogmatique; elle a bouleversé plus d’un Etat, depuis les massacres 
des Albigeois au x1r1° siècle, jusqu’à la petite guerre des Cévennes 
au commencement du xvii1°. Le sang a coulé dans les campagnes 
et sur les échafauds, pour des arguments de théologie, tantôt dans 
un pays, tantôt dans un autre, pendant cing cents années, presque 
sans interruption; et ce fléau n’a duré si longtemps que parce qu’on 
a toujours négligé la morale pour le dogme. 

Il faut donc, encore une fois, avouer qu’en général toute cette 
histoire est un ramas de crimes, de folies, et de malheurs, parmi 
lesquels nous avons vu quelques vertus, quelques temps heureux, 
comme on découvre des habitations répandues çà et là dans des 
déserts sauvages. 

L’homme peut-être qui, dans les temps grossiers qu’on nomme 
du moyen âge, mérita le plus du genre humain, fut le pape 
Alexandre 111. Ce fut lui qui, dans un concile, au x11 siècle, abolit 
autant qu’il le put la servitude. C’est ce méme pape qui triompha 
dans Venise, par sa sagesse, de la violence de l’empereur Frédéric 
Barberousse, et qui força Henri 11, roi d'Angleterre, de demander 
pardon à Dieu et aux hommes du meurtre de Thomas Becket. 
Il ressuscita les droits des peuples, et réprima le crime dans les 
rois. Nous avons remarqué qu’avant ce temps toute l’Europe, 
excepté un petit nombre de villes, était partagée entre deux sortes 
d’hommes, les seigneurs des terres, soit séculiers, soit écclesias- 
tiques, et les esclaves. Les hommes de loi qui assistaient les cheva- 
liers, les baillis, les maîtres d’hôtel des fiefs dans leurs jugements, 
m'étaient réellement que des serfs d’origine. Si les hommes sont 
rentrés dans leurs droits, c’est principalement au pape Alexandre 
11 qu'ils en sont redevables; c’est à lui que tant de villes doivent 
leur splendeur: cependant nous avons vu que cette liberté ne 
s’est pas étendue partout. Elle n’a jamais pénétré en Pologne: le 
cultivateur y est encore serf, attaché à la glèbe, ainsi qu’en 
Bohême, en Souabe, et dans plusieurs autres pays de l’Allemagne; 
on voit même encore en France, dans quelques provinces éloi- 
gnées de la capitale, des restes de cet esclavage. Il y a quelques 
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chapitres, quelques moines, à qui les biens des paysans appar- 
tiennent.... 

Au milieu de ces saccagements et de ces destructions que nous 
observons dans l’espace de neuf cents années, nous voyons un 
amour de l’ordre qui anime en secret le genre humain, et qui a 
prévenu sa ruine totale. C’est un des ressorts de la nature, qui 
reprend toujours sa force: c’est lui qui a formé le code des nations; 
c’est par lui qu’on révère la loi et les ministres de la loi dans le 
Tunquin et dans Tile Formose, comme à Rome. Les enfants 
respectent leurs pères en tout pays, et le fils, en tout pays, quoi 
qu’on en dise, hérite de son père: car si en Turquie le fils n’a point 
l'héritage d’un timariot, ni dans l’Inde celui de la terre d’un omra, 
c’est que ces fonds n’appartenaient point au père. Ce qui est un 
bénéfice à vie n’est en aucun lieu du monde un héritage; mais dans 
la Perse, dans l’Inde, dans toute l’Asie, tout citoyen, et l’étranger 
même, de quelque religion qu’il soit, excepté au Japon, peut 
acheter une terre qui n’est point domaine de l'Etat, et la laisser à 
sa famille. J’apprends par des personnes dignes de foi qu'un 
Français vient d’acheter une belle terre auprès de Damas, et 
qu’un Anglais vient d’en acheter une dans le Bengale. 

C’est dans notre Europe qu’il y a encore quelques peuples dont 
la loi ne permet pas qu’un étranger achète un champ et un tom- 
beau dans leur territoire. Le barbare droit d’aubaine, par lequel 
un étranger voit passer le bien de son père au fisc royal, subsiste 
encore dans tous les royaumes chrétiens, à moins qu’on n’y ait 
dérogé par des conventions particulières. 

Nous pensons encore que dans tout l’Orient les femmes sont 
esclaves, parce qu’elles sont attachées à une vie domestique. Si 
elles étaient esclaves, elles seraient donc dans la mendicité à la 
mort de leurs maris; c’est ce qui n’arrive point: elles ont partout 
une portion réglée par la loi, et elles obtiennent cette portion en 
cas de divorce. D’un bout du monde à l’autre vous trouvez des 
lois établies pour le maintien des familles. 

Il y a partout un frein imposé au pouvoir arbitraire, par la loi, 
par les usages, ou par les mœurs. Le sultan turc ne peut ni toucher 
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à la monnaie, ni casser les janissaires, ni se mêler de l’intérieur des 
sérails de ses sujets. L'empereur chinois ne promulgue pas un 
édit sans la sanction d’un tribunal. On essuie dans tous les Etats 
de rudes violences. Les grands-vizirs et les itimadoulets exercent 
le meurtre et la rapine; mais ils n’y sont pas plus autorisés par les 
lois que les Arabes et les Tartares vagabonds ne le sont à piller les 
caravanes. ... 

Il résulte de ce tableau que tout ce qui tient intimement à la 
nature humaine se ressemble d’un bout de l’univers à l’autre; 
que tout ce qui peut dépendre de la coutume est différent, et que 
c’est un hasard s’il se ressemble. L'empire de la coutume est bien 
plus vaste que celui de la nature; il s’étend sur les mœurs, sur tous 
les usages; il répand la variété sur la scène de l’univers: la nature 
y répand l'unité; elle établit partout un petit nombre de principes 
invariables: ainsi le fonds est partout le même, et la culture produit 
des fruits divers. 

Puisque la nature a mis dans le cœur des hommes l'intérêt, lor- 
gueil, et toutes les passions, il n’est pas étonnant que nous ayons 
vu, dans une période d’environ dix siècles, une suite presque 
continue de crimes et de désastres. Si nous remontons aux temps 
précédents, ils ne sont pas meilleurs. La coutume a fait que le mal 
a été opéré partout d’une manière différente. 

Il est aisé de juger par le tableau que nous avons fait de l’Europe, 
depuis le temps de Charlemagne jusqu’à nos jours, que cette 
partie du mondeestincomparablement plus peuplée, plus civilisée, 
plus riche, plus éclairée, qu’elle ne l'était alors, et que même elle 
est beaucoup supérieure à ce qu'était l'empire romain, si vous en 
exceptez l'Italie. 

C’est une idée digne seulement des plaisanteries des Lettres 
persanes, ou de ces nouveaux paradoxes, non moins frivoles, 
quoique débités d’un ton plus sérieux, de prétendre que l’Europe 
soit dépeuplée depuis le temps des anciens Romains. 

Que lon considère, depuis Pétersbourg jusqu’à Madrid, ce nom- 
bre prodigieux de villes superbes, bâties dans des lieux qui étaient 
des déserts il y a six cents ans; qu’on fasse attention à ces forêts 
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immenses qui couvraient la terre des bords du Danube à la mer 
Baltique, et jusqu’au milieu de la France; il est bien évident que 
quand il y a beaucoup de terres défrichées, il y a beaucoup 
d'hommes. L’agriculture, quoi qu’on en dise, et le commerce, 
ont été beaucoup plus en honneur qu'ils ne l’étaient auparavant. 

Une des raisons qui ont contribué en général à la population 
de l’Europe, c’est que dans les guerres innombrables que toutes 
ces provinces ont essuyées, on n’a point transporté les nations 
vaincues. 

Charlemagne dépeupla, à la vérité, les bords du Véser; mais 
c'est un petit canton qui s’est rétabli avec le temps. Les Turcs ont 
transporté beaucoup de familles hongroises et dalmatiennes; aussi 
ces pays ne sont-ils pas assez peuplés; et la Pologne ne manque 
d’habitants que parce que le peuple y est encore esclave. 

Dans quel état florissant serait donc l’Europe, sans les guerres 
continuelles qui la troublent pour de très-légers intérêts, et sou- 
vent pour de petits caprices! Quel degré de perfection n’aurait 
pas reçu la culture des terres, et combien les arts qui manufac- 
turent ces productions n’auraient-ils pas répandu encore plus de 
secours et d’aisance dans la vie civile, si on n’avait pas enterré 
dans les cloîtres ce nombre étonnant d’hommes et de femmes 
inutiles! Une humanité nouvelle qu’on a introduite dans le fléau 
de la guerre, et qui en adoucit les horreurs, a contribué encore à 
sauver les peuples de la destruction qui semble les menacer à 
chaque instant. C’est un mal, à la vérité trés-déplorable, que cette 
multitude de soldats entretenus continuellement par tous les 
princes; mais aussi, comme on l’a déjà remarqué, ce mal produit 
un bien: les peuples ne se mêlent point de la guerre que font leurs 
maîtres; les citoyens des villes assiégées passent souvent d’une 
domination à une autre, sans qu’il en ait coûté la vie à un seul 
habitant; ils sont seulement le prix de celui qui a eu le plus de 
soldats, de canons, et d’argent. 

Les guerres civiles ont trés-longtemps désolé l’Allemagne, 
P Angleterre, la France; mais ces malheurs ont été bientôt réparés, 
et l’état florissant de ces pays prouve que l’industrie des hommes 
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a été beaucoup plus loin encore que leur fureur. Il n’en est pas 
ainsi de la Perse, par exemple, qui depuis quarante ans est en 
proie aux dévastations; mais si elle se réunit sous un prince sage, 
elle reprendra sa consistance en moins de temps qu’elle ne Pa 
perdue. 

Quand une nation connaît les arts, quand elle n’est point 
subjuguée et transportée par les étrangers, elle sort aisément de 
ses ruines, et se rétablit toujours. 


CHAPTER II. EUROPEAN POLITICS 


1. Voltaire to Frederick 11, king of Prussia, and Frederick 11 to 
Voltaire, c.5 September 1743 (Best.2640). 


Votre majesté aurait elle assez de bonté pour mettre en marge 
ses réflexions et ses ordres? [Frederick’s answers are indented.] 


1. Votre majesté saura que le sr Bassecour, 1* bourgmestre 
d'Amsterdam, est venu prier Mr Delaville, ministre de France, de 
faire des propositions de paix. Laville a répondu que si les hollan- 
dais avaient des offres à faire, le roi son maître pourrait les écouter. 


Ce Bassecour est apparemment celui qui a soin d’engraisser 
les chapons et les codindes pour leurs hautes puissances? 


N'est il pas clair que le parti pacifique l’emportera infaillible- 
ment en Hollande puisque Bassecour, l’un des plus déterminés à 
la guerre, commence à parler de paix? N’est il pas clair que la 
France montre de la vigueur et de la sagesse? 


b] . . . # by 
Jadmire la sagesse de la France, mais dieu me préserve à 
jamais de limiter. 


2. Dans ces circonstances si votre majesté parlait en maître, 
si elle donnait l’exemple aux princes de l’empire d’assembler une 
armée de neutralité, n’arracherait elle pas le sceptre de l’Europe 
des mains des Anglais qui vous bravent, et qui parlent hautement 
de vous d’une manière révoltante, aussi bien que le parti des 
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Benting, des Fagel, des Obdam? Je les ai entendus, et je ne vous 
dis rien que de très véritable. 


Ceci serait plus beau dans une ode que dans la réalité. Je me 
soucie fort peu de ce que les hollandais et anglais disent, 
d'autant plus que je n’entends point leur patois. 


3. Ne vous couvrez vous pas d’une gloire immortelle, en vous 
déclarant efficacement le protecteur de l'empire, et n’est il pas de 
votre plus pressant intérêt d’empécher que les Anglais ne fassent 
votre ennemi le grand duc, roi des Romains? 


La France a plus d’intérêt que la Prusse de l'empêcher et en 
cela, cher Voltaire, vous êtes mal informé: car on ne peut 
faire une élection de roi des Romains, sans le consentement 
unanime de l’empire; ainsi vous sentez bien que cela dépend 
toujours de moi. 


4. Quiconque a parlé seulement un quart d’heure au duc 
d’Aremberg, au comte de Harrac, au lord Stairs, a tous les parti- 
sans d’Autriche, leur a entendu dire qu’ils brûlent d’ouvrir la 
campagne en Silésie. Avez vous en ce cas, sire, un autre allié que la 
France? et quelque puissant que vous soyez, un allié vous est il 
inutile? Vous connaissez les ressources de la maison d’Autriche, 
et combien de princes l’ont unis à elle. Mais résisteraient ils à votre 
puissance jointe à celle de sa maison de Bourbon? 


On les y recevra, biribi, 
A la façon de Barbari, mon ami. 


5. Si vous faites seulement marcher des troupes a Cleves, 
n’inspirez vous pas la terreur et le respect sans crainte que l’on 
ose vous faire la guerre? N’est ce pas au contraire le seul moyen 
de forcer les hollandais 4 concourir, sous vos ordres, a la pacifi- 
cation de l’empire, et au rétablissement de l’empereur qui vous 
devra deux fois son trône, et qui aidera à la splendeur du vôtre? 


Vous voulez donc qu’en vrai dieu de machine 
J'arrive pour le dénoûment? 
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Qu’aux anglais, qu’aux pandours, à ce peuple insolent, 
Paille donner la discipline? 
Mais examinez mieux ma mine; 
Je ne suis pas assez méchant. 


6. Quelque parti que votre majesté prenne, daignera-t-elle se 
confier à moi, comme à son serviteur, comme à celui qui désire de 
passer ses jours à votre cour? Voudra-t-elle que j’aie l'honneur 
de l’accompagner à Bareith? et si elle a cette bonté, veut elle bien 
me le déclarer, afin que j’aie le temps de me préparer pour ce 
voyage? Pour peu qu’elle daigne m'écrire quelque chose de favo- 
rable dans la lettre projetée, cela suffira pour me procurer le 
bonheur où j’aspire, depuis six ans, de vivre auprès d’elle. 


Si vous voulez venir à Bareith je serai bien aise de vous y 
voir, pourvu que le voyage ne dérange pas votre santé; il 
dépendra donc de vous, de prendre quelles mesures vous 
trouverez à propos. 


7. Si pendant le court séjour que je dois faire cet automne auprès 
de votre majesté, elle pouvait me rendre porteur de quelque nou- 
velle agréable à ma cour, je la supplierais de m’honorer d’une telle 
commission. 


Je ne suis dans aucune liaison avec la France; je n’ai rien 
à craindre ni à espérer d’elle. Si vous voulez je ferai un pané- 
gyrique de Louis xv, où il n’y aura pas un mot de vrai; mais 
quant aux affaires politiques, il n’en est aucune à présent qui 
nous lie ensemble; et d’autant plus, ce n’est point à moi, à 
parler le premier. Si l’on me demande quelque chose, il est 
temps d’y répondre; mais vous, qui êtes si raisonnable, sentez 
bien le ridicule dont je me chargerais si je donnais des projets 
politiques à la France sans à propos, et de plus écrits de ma 
propre main. Je vous aime, je vous estime, je ferai tout pour 
vous avoir, hormis des folies, et des choses qui me donneraient 
à jamais un ridicule dans l’Europe, et seraient, dans le fond, 
contraires à mes intérêts et à ma gloire. 
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La seule commission, que je puisse vous donner pour la 
France, c’est de leur conseiller de se conduire plus sagement 
qu’ils n’ont fait jusqu’à présent. 

Cette monarchie est un corps très fort, sans âme et sans 
nerfs. 


8. Faites tout ce qu’il vous plaira; j'aimerai toujours votre 
majesté de tout mon cœur. 


CHAPTER III. INTERNATIONAL LAW 


1. From the ABC, 1768, eleventh conversation, the law of war 
(M.xxvii.368-371). 
B. 


Nous avons traité des matiéres qui nous regardent tous de fort 
prés; et les hommes sont bien insensés d’aimer mieux aller a la 
chasse ou jouer au piquet que de s’instruire sur des objets si impor- 
tants. Notre premier dessein était d’approfondir le droit de la 
guerre et de la paix; nous n’en avons pas encore parlé. 


A. 


Qu’entendez-vous par le droit de la guerre? 


B. 


Vous m’embarrassez; mais enfin de Groot ou Grotius en a fait 
un ample traité, dans lequel il cite plus de deux cents auteurs grecs 
ou latins, et méme des auteurs juifs. 


A. 


Croyez-vous que le prince Eugéne et le duc de Marlborough 
l’eussent étudié, quand ils vinrent chasser les Français de cent 
lieues de pays? Le droit de la paix, je le connais assez, c’est de tenir 
sa parole, et de laisser tous les hommes jouir des droits de la 
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nature; mais, pour le droit de la guerre, je ne sais ce que c’est. Le 
code du meurtre me semble une étrange imagination. J’espère que 
bientôt on nous donnera la jurisprudence des voleurs de grand 
chemin. 


C 


Comment accorderons-nous donc cette horreur si ancienne, si 
universelle de la guerre, avec les idées du juste et de l’injuste, avec 
cette bienveillance pour nos semblables que nous prétendons étre 
née avec nous, avec le tò xaddv, le beau, et l’honnête? 


B. 


N’allons pas si vite. Ce crime qui consiste à commettre un si 
grand nombre de crimes en front de bandière n’est pas si universel 
que vous le dites. Nous avons déja remarqué que les brames et les 
primitifs nommés guakers n’ont jamais été coupables de cette 
abomination. Les nations qui sont au delà du Gange versent très- 
rarement le sang; et je n’ai point lu que la république de San- 
Marino ait jamais fait la guerre, quoiqu’elle ait à peu près autant 
de terrain qu’en avait Romulus. Les peuples de l’Indus et de 
l’'Hydaspe furent bien surpris de voir les premiers voleurs armés 
qui vinrent s’emparer de leur beau pays. Plusieurs peuples de 
l Amérique n’avaient jamais entendu parler de ce péché horrible, 
quand les Espagnols vinrent les attaquer l'Evangile à la main. 

Il n’est point dit que les Chananéens eussent jamais fait la guerre 
à personne, lorsqu'une horde de Juifs parut tout d’un coup, mit 
les bourgades en cendres, égorgea les femmes sur les corps de 
leurs maris, et les enfants sur le ventre de leurs mères. Comment 
expliquerons-nous cette fureur dans nos principes? 


INe 


Comme les méchants rendent raison de la peste, des deux 
véroles, et de la rage. Ce sont des maladies attachées à la constitu- 
tion de nos organes. On n’est pas toujours attaqué de la rage et de 
la peste; il suffit souvent qu’un ministre d'Etat enragé ait mordu 
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un autre ministre pour que la rage se communique dans trois mois 
à quatre ou cinq cent mille hommes. 


Ce 


Mais, quand on a ces maladies, il y a quelques remèdes. En con- 
naissez-vous pour la guerre? 


A. 


Je n’en connais que deux, dont la tragédie s’est emparée: la 
crainte et la pitié. La crainte nous oblige souvent à faire la paix; 
et la pitié, que la nature a mise dans nos cœurs comme un contre- 
poison contre l’héroïsme carnassier, fait qu’on ne traite pas tou- 
jours les vaincus a toute rigueur. Notre intérét méme est d’user 
envers eux de miséricorde, afin qu’ils servent sans trop de répu- 
gnance leurs nouveaux maîtres: je sais bien qu’il y a eu des brutaux 
qui ont fait sentir rudement le poids de leurs chaines aux nations 
subjuguées. A cela je n’ai autre chose à répondre que ce vers d’une 
tragédie intitulée Spartacus, composé par un Frangais [Saurin] 
qui pense profondément: 


La loi de univers, c’est: Malheur au vaincu. 


J'ai dompté un cheval: si je suis sage, je le nourris bien, je le 
caresse, et je le monte; si je suis un fou furieux, je l’égorge. 


C 


Cela n’est pas consolant, car enfin nous avons presque tous été 
subjugués. Vous autres Anglais, vous l’avez été par les Romains, 
par les Saxons et les Danois, et ensuite par un bâtard de Norman- 
die. Le berceau de notre religion est entre les mains des Turcs. 
Une poignée de Francs a soumis la Gaule. Les Tyriens, les Cartha- 
ginois, les Romains, les Goths, les Arabes, ont tour à tour sub- 
jugué! Espagne. Enfin, de la Chine à Cadix, presque tout l’univers 
a toujours appartenu au plus fort. Je ne connais aucun conquérant 
qui soit venu l’épée dans une main et un code dans l’autre; ils n’ont 
fait des lois qu’après la victoire, c’est-à-dire après la rapine; et ces 
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lois, ils les ont faites précisément pour soutenir leur tyrannie. Que 
diriez-vous si quelque bâtard de Normandie venait s'emparer de 
votre Angleterre pour venir vous donner ses lois? 


A. 


Je ne dirais rien; je tâcherais de le tuer à sa descente dans ma 
patrie. S’il me tuait, je n’aurais rien à répliquer; s’il me subjuguait, 
je n’aurais que deux partis à prendre, celui de me tuer moi-même, 
ou celui de le bien servir. 


B. 


Voilà de tristes alternatives. Quoi! point de loi de la guerre? 


point de droit des gens? 
A. 


Jen suis fâché; mais il n’y en a point d’autre que de se tenir 
continuellement sur ses gardes. Tous les rois, tous les ministres, 
pensent comme nous; et c’est pourquoi douze cent mille merce- 
naires en Europe font aujourd’hui la parade tous les jours en 
temps de paix. 

Qu’un prince licencie ses troupes, qu’il laisse tomber ses forti- 
fications en ruines, et qu’il passe son temps à lire Grotius, vous 
verrez si, dans un an ou deux, il n’aura pas perdu son royaume. 


C. 
Ceseraunegrandeinjustice. 

À. 
D'accord. 

B. 
Et point de remède à cela? 

A. 


Aucun, sinon de se mettre en état d’être aussi injuste que ses 
voisins. Alors l’ambition est contenue par l’ambition; alors les 
chiens d’égale force montrent les dents, et ne se déchirent que 
quand ils ont à disputer une proie. 
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Mais les Romains, les Romains, ces grands législateurs? 


A. 


Ils faisaient des lois, vous dis-je, comme les Algériens assujet- 
tissent leurs esclaves a la régle; mais, quand ils combattaient pour 
réduire les nations en esclavage, leur loi était leur épée. Voyez le 
grand César, le mari de tant de femmes, et la femme de tant 
d'hommes; il fait mettre en croix deux mille citoyens du pays de 
Vannes, afin que le reste apprenne a étre plus souple; ensuite, 
quand toute la nation est bien apprivoisée, viennent les lois et les 
beaux règlements; on batit des cirques, des amphithéâtres, on 
éléve des aqueducs, on construit des bains publics, et les peuples 
subjugués dansent avec leurs chaines. 


CHAPTER IV. PEACE PROJECTS OF SAINT-PIERRE 
AND ROUSSEAU 


1. From the Rescrit de l’empereur de la Chine, 1761 (M.xxiv.231- 
233). 


Nous l’empereur de la Chine, nous sommes fait représenter 
dans notre conseil d’Etat, les mille et une brochures qu’on débite 
journellement dans le renommé village de Paris, pour l’instruction 
de lunivers. Nous avons remarqué, avec une satisfaction impé- 
riale, qu’on imprime plus de pensées, ou façons de penser, ou 
expressions sans pensées, dans ledit village situé sur le petit ruis- 
seau de la Seine, contenant environ cinq cent mille plaisants, ou 
gens voulant l’être, que l’on ne fabrique de porcelaines dans notre 
bourg de Kingtzin sur le fleuve Jaune, lequel bourg possède le 
double d’habitants, lesquels ne sont pas la moitié si plaisants que 
ceux de Paris. 

Nous avons lu attentivement la brochure de notre amé Jean- 
Jacques, citoyen de Genève, lequel Jean-Jacques a extrait un 
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Projet de paix perpétuelle du bonze Saint-Pierre, lequel bonze 
Saint-Pierre l’avait extrait d’un clerc du mandarin marquis de 
Rosny, duc de Sully, excellent économe, lequel l’avait extrait du 
creux de son cerveau. 

Nous avons été sensiblement affligé de voir que dans ledit extrait 
rédigé par notre amé Jean-Jacques, où l’on expose les moyens 
faciles de donner à l’Europe une paix perpétuelle, on avait oublié 
le reste de l’univers, qu’il faut toujours avoir en vue dans toutes ses 
brochures. Nous avons connu que la monarchie de France, qui 
est la première des monarchies; l'anarchie d’Allemagne, qui est la 
première des anarchies; l'Espagne, l’ Angleterre, la Pologne, la 
Suède, qui sont, suivant leurs historiens, chacune en son genre, 
la première puissance de l’univers, sont toutes requises d’accéder 
au traité de Jean-Jacques. Nous avons été édifié de voir que notre 
chère cousine l’impératrice de toute Russie était pareillement 
requise de fournir son contingent. Mais grande a été notre surprise 
impériale quand nous avons en vain cherché notre nom dans la 
liste. Nous avons jugé qu’étant si proche voisin de notre chère 
cousine, nous devions être nommé avec elle; que le Grand Turc 
voisin de la Hongrie et de Naples, le roi de Perse voisin du Grand 
Turc, le Grand Mogol voisin du roi de Perse, ont pareillement les 
mêmes droits, et que ce serait faire au Japon une injustice criante 
de l’oublier dans la confédération générale. 

Nous avons pensé de nous-même, après l’avis de notre conseil, 
que si le Grand Turc attaquait la Hongrie, si la diète europaine, 
ou européenne, ou européane, ne se trouvait pas alors en argent 
comptant; si, tandis que la reine de Hongrie s’opposerait au Turc 
vers Belgrade, le roi de Prusse marchait à Vienne; si les Russes 
pendant ce temps-là attaquaient la Silésie; si les Français se jetaient 
alors sur les Pays-Bas, l Angleterre sur la France, le roi de Sar- 
daigne sur l'Italie, l'Espagne sur les Maures, ou les Maures sur 
l Espagne, ces petites combinaisons pourraient déranger la paix 
perpétuelle. 

Notre accession étant donc d’une nécessité absolue, nous avons 
résolu de coopérer de toutes nos forces au bien général, qui est 
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évidemment le but de tout empereur, comme de tout faiseur de 
brochures. 

A cet effet, ayant remarqué qu’on avait oublié de nommer la 
ville dans laquelle les plénipotentiaires de l’univers doivent s’as- 
sembler, nous avons résolu d’en batir une sans délai. Nous nous 
sommes fait représenter le plan d’un ingénieur de Sa Majesté le 
roi de Narsingue, lequel proposa, il y a quelques années, de creuser 
un trou jusqu'au centre de la terre pour y faire des expériences de 
physique; notre intention étant de perfectionner cette idée, nous 
ferons percer le globe de part en part. Et comme les philosophes 
les plus éminents du village de Paris sur le ruisseau dit la Seine 
croient que /e noyau du globe est de verre, qu’ils Pont écrit, et qu’ils 
ne l’auraient jamais écrit s’ils n’en avaient été sûrs, notre ville de 
la diète de lunivers sera toute de cristal, et recevra continuellement 
le jour par un bout ou par un autre; de sorte que la conduite des 
plénipotentiaires sera toujours éclairée. 

Pour mieux affermir l’ouvrage de la paix perpétuelle, nous 
aboucherons ensemble, dans notre ville transparente, notresaint- 
père le grand lama, notre saint-père le grand daïri, notre saint- 
père le muphti et notre saint-père le pape, qui seront tous aisé- 
ment d’accord moyennant les exhortations de quelques jésuites 
portugais. Nous terminerons tout d’un temps les anciens procès 
de la justice ecclésiastique et de la séculière, du fisc et du peuple, 
des nobles’et des roturiers, de l’épée et de la robe, des maîtres et 
des valets, des maris et des femmes, des auteurs et des lecteurs. 

Nos plénipotentiaires enjoindront à tous les souverains de 
n'avoir jamais aucune querelle, sous peine d’une brochure de 
Jean-Jacques pour la première fois, et du ban de l’univers pour 
la seconde. 

Nous prions la république de Genève et celle de Saint-Marin de 
nommer, conjointement avec nous, le sieur Jean-Jacques pour 
premier président de la diète, attendu que ledit sieur ayant déjà 
jugé les rois et les républiques sans en être prié, il les jugera tout 
aussi bien quand il sera à la tête de la chambre; et notre avis est 
qu’il soit payé régulièrement de ses honoraires sur le produit net 
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des actions des fermes, des billets de loterie, et de ceux de la com- 
pagnie des Indes de Paris, qui sont les meilleurs effets de l'univers. 
Priant le Tien qu’il ait en sa sainte garde ledit Jean-Jacques, 
comme aussi le sieur Volmar, la demoiselle Julie et son faux germe. 

Donné à Pékin, le 1°“ du mois de Hi han, l’an 1898436500 de la 
fondation de notre monarchie. 


CHAPTER V. ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 


1. From the Princesse de Babylone, 1768 (M.xxi.402-404). 


Bientôt la princesse de Babylone et le phénix arrivèrent dans 
l'empire des Cimmériens [Russia], bien moins peuplé, à la vérité, 
que la Chine, mais deux fois plus étendu; autrefois semblable à la 
Scythie, et devenu depuis quelque temps aussi florissant que les 
royaumes qui se vantaient d’instruire les autres Etats. 

Après quelques jours de marche on entra dans une très-grande 
ville [Moscow] que l’impératrice régnante [Catherine 11 reigned 
from 1762 to 1796] faisait embellir; mais elle n’y était pas: elle 
voyageait alors des frontières de l’Europe à celles de l’Asie pour 
connaitre ses Etats par ses yeux, pour juger des maux et porter les 
remèdes, pour accroître les avantages, pour semer l’instruction. 

Un des principaux officiers de cette ancienne capitale, instruit de 
l’arrivée de la Babylonienne et du phénix, s’empressa de rendre ses 
hommages a la princesse, et de lui faire les honneurs du pays, bien 
sûr que sa maîtresse, qui était la plus polie et la plus magnifique 
des reines, lui saurait gré d’avoir reçu une si grande dame avec 
les mémes égards qu’elle aurait prodigués elle-méme. 

On logea Formosante au palais, dont on écarta une foule impor- 
tune de peuple; on lui donna des fêtes ingénieuses. Le seigneur 
cimmérien, qui était un grand naturaliste, s’entretint beaucoup 
avec le phénix dans les temps où la princesse était retirée dans son 
appartement. Le phénix lui avoua qu’il avait autrefois voyagé 
chez les Cimmériens, et qu’il ne reconnaissait plus le pays. ‘Com- 
ment de si prodigieux changements’, disait-il, ‘ont-ils pu étre 
opérés dans un temps si court? II n’y a pas trois cents ans que je vis 
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ici la nature sauvage dans toute son horreur; j’y trouve aujour- 
d’hui les arts, la splendeur, la gloire et la politesse’. 

‘Un seul homme [Peter 1] a commencé ce grand ouvrage’, 
répondit le Cimmérien; ‘une femme l’a perfectionné; une femme 
a été meilleure législatrice que l’Isis des Egyptiens et la Cérès des 
Grecs. La plupart des législateurs ont eu un génie étroit et despo- 
tique qui a resserré leurs vues dans le pays qu’ils ont gouverné; 
chacun a regardé son peuple comme étant seul sur la terre, ou 
comme devant être lennemi du reste de la terre. Ils ont formé des 
institutions pour ce seul peuple, introduit des usages pour lui seul, 
établi une religion pour lui seul. C’est ainsi que les Egyptiens, si 
fameux par des monceaux de pierres, se sont abrutis et déshonorés 
par leurs superstitions barbares. Ils croient les autres nations pro- 
fanes, ils ne communiquent point avec elles; et, excepté la cour, 
qui s'élève quelquefois au-dessus des préjugés vulgaires, il n’y a 
pas un Egyptien qui voulût manger dans un plat dont un étranger 
se serait servi. Leurs prêtres sont cruels et absurdes. Il vaudrait 
mieux n’avoir point de lois, et n’écouter que la nature, qui a gravé 
dans nos cœurs les caractères du juste et de l’injuste, que de sou- 
mettre la société à des lois si insociables’. 

‘Notre impératrice embrasse des projets entièrement opposés: 
elle considère son vaste Etat, sur lequel tous les méridiens viennent 
se joindre, comme devant correspondre à tous les peuples qui 
habitent sous ces différents méridiens. La première de ses lois a été 
la tolérance de toutes les religions, et la compassion pour toutes 
les erreurs. Son puissant génie a connu que si les cultes sont diffé- 
rents, la morale est partout la même; par ce principe elle a lié sa 
nation à toutes les nations du monde, et les Cimmériens vont 
regarder le Scandinavien et le Chinois comme leurs frères. Elle a 
fait plus: elle a voulu que cette précieuse tolérance, le premier lien 
des hommes, s’établit chez ses voisins; ainsi elle a mérité le titre 
de mère de la patrie, et elle aura celui de bienfaitrice du genre 
humain, si elle persévere’. 

‘Avant elle, des hommes malheureusement puissants envoyaient 
des troupes de meurtriers ravir 4 des peuplades inconnues et 
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arroser deleursangleshéritages deleurs pères: onappelait cesassas- 
sins des héros; leur brigandage était de la gloire. Notre souveraine 
a une autre gloire: elle fait marcher des armées pour apporter la 
paix, pour empêcher les hommes de se nuire, pour les forcer à se 
supporter les uns les autres; et ses étendards ont été ceux de la 
concorde publique’. 


CHAPTER VI. SOURCES OF WAR 


1. Foreign policy. From the Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1774 
(M.xx.237-238). 

Quand la métallurgie est trouvée par une nation, il est indubi- 
table qu’elle battra ses voisins et en fera des esclaves. 

Vous avez des flèches et des sabres, et vous êtes nés dans un 
climat qui vous a rendus robustes; nous sommes faibles, nous 
n’avons que des massues et des pierres: vous nous tuez; et si vous 
nous laissez la vie, c’est pour labourer vos champs, pour batir vos 
maisons; nous vous chantons quelques airs grossiers quand vous 
vous ennuyez, si nous avons de la voix, ou nous soufflons dans 
quelques tuyaux pour obtenir de vous des vétements et du pain. 
Nos femmes et nos filles sont-elles jolies, vous les prenez pour 
vous. Monseigneur votre fils profite de cette politique établie; il 
ajoute de nouvelles découvertes a cet art naissant. Ses serviteurs 
coupent les testicules 4 mes enfants; il les honore de la garde de 
ses épouses et de ses maîtresses. Telle a été et telle est encore la 
politique, le grand art de faire servir les hommes à son bien-être, 
dans la plus grande partie de l’Asie. 

Quelques peuplades ayant ainsi asservi plusieurs autres peu- 
plades, les victorieuses se battent avec le fer pour le partage des 
dépouilles. Chaque petite nation nourrit et soudoie des soldats. 
Pour encourager ces soldats et pour les contenir, chacune a ses 
dieux, ses oracles, ses prédictions; chacune nourrit et soudoie des 
devins et des sacrificateurs bouchers. Ces devins commencent par 
deviner en faveur des chefs de nation, ensuite ils devinent pour 
eux-mêmes, et partagent le gouvernement. Le plus fort et le plus 
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habile subjugue à la fin les autres après des siècles de carnages qui 
font frémir et de friponneries qui font rire: c’est là le complément 
de la politique. 

Pendant que ces scènes de brigandages et de fraudes se passent 
dans une partie du globe, d’autres peuplades, retirées dans les 
cavernes des montagnes, ou dans des cantons entourés de marais 
inaccessibles, ou dans quelques petites contrées habitables au 
milieu des déserts de sable, ou des presqu’iles, ou des îles, se 
défendent contre les tyrans du continent. Tous les hommes enfin 
ayant à peu près les mêmes armes, le sang coule d’un bout du 
monde à l’autre. 

On ne peut pas toujours tuer; on fait la paix avec son voisin, 
jusqu’à ce qu’on se croie assez fort pour recommencer la guerre. 
Ceux qui savent écrire rédigent ces traités de paix. Les chefs de 
chaque peuple, pour mieux tromper leurs ennemis, attestent les 
dieux qu’ils se sont faits; on invente les serments: l’un vous promet 
au nom de Sammonocodom, lautre au nom de Jupiter, de vivre 
toujours avec vous en bonne harmonie; et a la premiére occasion 
ils yous égorgent au nom de Jupiter et de Sammonocodom. 

Dans les temps les plus raffinés, le lion d’Esope fait un traité 
avec trois animaux ses voisins. I] s’agit de partager une proie en 
quatre parts égales. Le lion, pour de bonnes raisons qu’il déduira 
en temps et lieu, prend d’abord trois parts pour lui seul, et menace 
d’étrangler quiconque osera toucher à la quatrième. C’est là le 
sublime de la politique. 


2. Ego in affairs of state. From the Histoire de Charles xi, 1731 
(M.xvi.349-351)- 

Les moindres circonstances deviennent essentielles quand il 
s’agit de la mort d’un homme tel que Charles xu; ainsi je dois 
avertir que toute la conversation que tant d’écrivains ont rappor- 
tée entre le roi et l’ingénieur Mégret est absolument fausse. Voici 
ce que je sais de véritable sur cet événement. 

Le roi était exposé presque a demi corps a une batterie de canon 
pointée vis-à-vis langle où il était: il n’y avait alors auprès de sa 
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personne que deux Français: l’un était M. Siquier, son aide de 
camp, homme de tête et d'exécution, qui s’était mis à son service 
en Turquie, et qui était particulièrement attaché au prince de 
Hesse; l’autre était cet ingénieur. Le canon tirait sur eux à car- 
touches; mais le roi, qui se découvrait davantage, était le plus 
exposé. À quelques pas derrière était le comte Schwerin, qui 
commandait la tranchée. Le comte Posse, capitaine aux gardes, 
et un aide de camp nommé Kaulbar, recevaient des ordres de lui. 
Siquier et Mégret virent dans ce moment le roi de Suède qui tom- 
bait sur le parapet en poussant un grand soupir: ils s’approchèrent; 
il était déjà mort. Une balle pesant une demi-livre lavait atteint 
à la tempe droite, et avait fait un trou dans lequel on pouvait 
enfoncer trois doigts; sa tête était renversée sur le parapet, l’œil 
gauche était enfoncé, et le droit entièrement hors de son orbite. 
L’instant de sa blessure avait été celui de sa mort; cependant il 
avait eu la force, en expirant d’une manière si subite, de mettre, 
par un mouvement naturel, la main sur la garde de son épée, et 
était encore dans cette attitude. À ce spectacle, Mégret, homme 
singulier et indifférent, ne dit autre chose, sinon: ‘Voilà la pièce 
finie, allons souper’. Siquier court sur-le-champ avertir le comte 
Schwerin. Ils résolurent ensemble de dérober la connaissance de 
cette mort aux soldats, jusqu’à ce que le prince de Hesse en pit 
étre informé. On enveloppa le corps d’un manteau gris: Siquier 
mit sa perruque et son chapeau sur la téte du roi; en cet état, on 
transporta Charles, sous le nom du capitaine Carlberg, au travers 
des troupes, qui voyaient passer leur roi mort sans se douter que 
ce fat lui. 

Le prince ordonna à l'instant que personne ne sortit du camp, 
et fit garder tous les chemins de la Suéde, afin d’avoir le temps de 
prendre ses mesures pour faire tomber la couronne sur la téte 
de sa femme; et pour en exclure le duc de Holstein, qui pouvait y 
prétendre. 

Ainsi périt, à l’âge de trente-six ans et demi, Charles xu, roi 
de Suéde, aprés avoir éprouvé ce que la prospérité a de plus grand, 
et ce que l’adversité a de plus cruel, sans avoir été amolli par l’une, 
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ni ébranlé un moment par l’autre. Presque toutes ses actions, 
jusqu’à celles de sa vie privée et unie, ont été bien loin au delà du 
vraisemblable. C’est peut-être le seul de tous les hommes, et 
jusqu'ici le seul de tous les rois, qui ait vécu sans faiblesses; il a 
porté toutes les vertus des héros à un excès où elles sont aussi 
dangereuses que les vices opposés. Sa fermeté, devenue opinia- 
treté, fit ses malheurs dans l'Ukraine, et le retint cing ans en 
Turquie; sa libéralité, dégénérant en profusion, a ruiné la Suède; 
son courage, poussé jusqu’à la témérité, a causé sa mort; sa justice 
a été quelquefois jusqu’à la cruauté, et, dans les dernières années, 
le maintien de son autorité approchait de la tyrannie. Ses grandes 
qualités, dont une seule eût pu immortaliser un autre prince, ont 
fait le malheur de son pays. Il n’attaqua jamais personne; mais il 
ne fut pas aussi prudent qu’implacable dans ses vengeances. Il a 
été le premier qui ait eu l’ambition d’être conquérant sans avoir 
l'envie d’agrandir ses Etats: il voulait gagner des empires pour les 
donner. Sa passion pour la gloire, pour la guerre, et pour la 
vengeance, l’empécha d’être bon politique, qualité sans laquelle 
on n’a jamais vu de conquérant. Avant la bataille et après la vic- 
toire, il n’avait que de la modestie; après la défaite, que de la fer- 
meté: dur pour les autres comme pour lui-même, comptant pour 
rien la peine et la vie de ses sujets, aussi bien que la sienne; homme 
unique plutôt que grand homme; admirable plutôt qu’à imiter. 
Sa vie doit apprendre aux rois combien un gouvernement paci- 
fique et heureux est au-dessus de tant de gloire. 


3. Right of the strongest. From the Æssar sur les mœurs, 1754 
(M.xii.434-435). 

Si les Chinois, deux fois subjugués, la première par Gengis-kan 
au XIII siècle, et la seconde dans le xvi‘, ont toujours été le 
premier peuple de l’Asie dans les arts et dans les lois, les Tartares 
l’ont été dans les armes. Il est humiliant pour la nature humaine que 
la force l’ait toujours emporté sur la sagesse, et que ces barbares 
aient subjugué presque tout notre hémisphère jusqu’au mont 
Atlas. Ils détruisirent l'empire romain au v° siècle, et conquirent 
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l'Espagne et tout ce que les Romains avaient eu en Afrique: nous 
les avons vus ensuite assujettir les califes de Babylone. 

Mahmoud, qui sur la fin du x° siècle conquit la Perse et l'Inde, 
était un Tartare: il n’est presque connu aujourd’hui des peuples 
occidentaux que par la réponse d’une pauvre femme qui lui 
demanda justice, dans les Indes, du meurtre de son fils, volé et 
assassiné dans la province d’Yrac en Perse. ‘Comment voulez- 
vous que je rende justice de si loin?” dit le sultan. ‘Pourquoi donc 
nous avez-vous conquis, ne pouvant nous gouverner?” répondit 
la mère. 

Ce fut du fond de la Tartarie que partit Gengis-kan, à la fin du 
xu siècle, pour conquérir l'Inde, la Chine, la Perse, et la Russie. 
Batou-kan, l’un de ses enfants, ravagea jusqu’aux frontières de 
l'Allemagne. Il ne reste aujourd’hui du vaste empire de Capshac, 
partage de Batou-kan, que la Crimée possédée par ses descendants, 
sous la protection des Turcs. 

Tamerlan, qui subjugua une si grande partie de l’Asie, était un 
Tartare, et même de la race de Gengis. 

Ussum Cassan, qui régna en Perse, était aussi né dans la Tar- 
tarie. 

Enfin si vous regardez d’où sont sortis les Ottomans, vous les 
verrez partir du bord oriental de la mer Caspienne pour venir 
mettre sous le joug l’Asie Mineure, l’Arabie, l'Egypte, Constan- 
tinople, et la Grèce. 

Voyons ce qui restait dans ces vastes déserts de la Tartarie, au 
xvI° siècle, après tant d’émigrations de conquérants. Au nord de 
la Chine étaient ces mêmes Monguls et ces Mantchoux qui la 
conquirent sous Gengis, et qui lont encore reprise il y a un siècle. 
Ils étaient alors de la religion dont le dalaï-lama est le chef dans le 
petit Thibet. Leurs déserts confinent aux déserts de la Russie: de 
la jusqu’à la mer Caspienne habitent les Elhuts, les Calcas, les 
Calmouks, et cent hordes de Tartares vagabonds. Les Usbecs 
étaient et sont encore dans le pays de Samarcande; ils vivent tous 
pauvrement, et savent seulement qu’il est sorti de chez eux des 
essaims qui ont conquis les plus riches pays de la terre. 
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4. Raison d’état. From the Siècle de Louis x1v, 1751 (M.xiv.233- 
234). 

L’occasion se présenta bientôt à un roi qui la cherchait. Phi- 
lippe 1v, son beau-père, mourut (1665): il avait eu de sa première 
femme, sœur de Louis x111, cette princesse Marie-Thérèse, mariée 
à son cousin Louis XIv, mariage par lequel la monarchie espagnole 
est enfin tombée dans la maison de Bourbon, si longtemps son 
ennemie. De son second mariage avec Marie-Anne d’Autriche 
était né Charles 11, enfant faible et malsain, héritier de sa couronne, 
et seul reste de trois enfants mâles, dont deux étaient morts en 
bas age. Louis xiv prétendit que la Flandre, le Brabant et la 
Franche-Comté, provinces du royaume d’Espagne, devaient, 
selon la jurisprudence de ces provinces, revenir à sa femme, malgré 
sa renonciation. Si les causes des rois pouvaient se juger par les 
lois des nations à un tribunal désintéressé, l’affaire eût été un peu 
douteuse. 

Louis fit examiner ses droits par son conseil, et par les théolo- 
giens, qui les jugèrent incontestables; mais le conseil et le confes- 
seur de la veuve de Philippe 1v les trouvaient bien mauvais. Elle 
avait pour elle une puissante raison, la loi expresse de Charles- 
Quint; mais les lois de Charles-Quint n'étaient guère suivies par 
la cour de France. 

Un des prétextes que prenait le conseil du roi était que les cing 
cent mille écus donnés en dot à sa femme n’avaient point été 
payés; mais on oubliait que la dot de la fille de Henri 1v ne lavait 
pas été davantage. La France et l’Espagne combattirent d’abord 
par des écrits, où l’on étala des calculs de banquier et des raisons 
d’avocat; mais la seule raison d’Etat était écoutée. Cette raison 
d’Etat fut bien extraordinaire. Louis x1v allait attaquer un enfant 
dont il devait étre naturellement le protecteur, puisqu’il avait 
épousé la sceur de cet enfant. Comment pouvait-il croire que 
l’empereur Léopold, regardé comme le chef de la maison d’Au- 
triche, le laisserait opprimer cette maison, et s’agrandir dans la 
Flandre? Qui croirait que l’empereur et le roi de France eussent 
déjà partagé en idée les dépouilles du jeune Charles d’Autriche, 
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roi d'Espagne? On trouve quelques traces de cette triste vérité 
dans les Mémoires du marquis de Torcy; mais elles sont peu 
démélées. Le temps a enfin dévoilé ce mystère, qui prouve 
qu'entre les rois la convenance et le droit du plus fort tiennent lieu 
de justice, surtout quand cette justice semble douteuse. 


5. Intolerance. From De la paix perpétuelle, 1769 (M.xxviii.103, 
105, 127-128). 


La seule paix perpétuelle qui puisse étre établie chez les hommes 
est la tolérance: la paix imaginée par un Français, nommé l’abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, est une chimère qui ne subsistera pas plus entre les 
princes qu’entre les éléphants et les rhinocéros, entre les loups et 
les chiens. Les animaux carnassiers se déchireront toujours à la 
première occasion. . .. 

Si la guerre même est devenue moins barbare, le gouvernement 
de chaque Etat semble devenir aussi moins inhumain et plus sage. 
Les bons écrits faits depuis quelques années ont percé dans toute 
l’Europe, malgré les satellites du fanatisme qui gardaient tous les 
passages. La raison et la pitié ont pénétré jusqu'aux portes de 
l’Inquisition. Les actes d’anthropophages, qu’on appelait actes 
de foi, ne célèbrent plus si souvent le Dieu de miséricorde à la 
lumière des bûchers et parmi les flots de sang répandus par les 
bourreaux. On commence à se repentir en Espagne d’avoir 
chassé les Maures, qui cultivaient la terre; et s’il était question de 
révoquer aujourd’hui l’édit de Nantes, personne n’oserait pro- 
poser une injustice si funeste. 

Si le monde n’était composé que d’une horde sauvage, vivant 
de rapines, un fripon ambitieux serait excusable peut-être de 
tromper cette horde pour la civiliser, et d'emprunter le secours 
des prêtres. Mais qu’arriverait-il? Bientôt les prêtres subjugue- 
raient cet ambitieux lui-même, et il y aurait entre sa postérité et 
eux une haine éternelle, tantôt cachée, tantôt ouverte: cette 
manière de civiliser une nation serait en peu de temps pire que la 
vie sauvage. Quel homme en effet n’aimerait pas mieux aller à 
la chasse avec les Hottentots et les Cafres que de vivre sous des 
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papes tels que Sergius 111, Jean x, Jean x1, Jean xu, Sixte rv, 
Alexandre vi, et tant d’autres monstres de cette espèce? Quelle 
nation sauvage s’est jamais souillée du sang de cent mille mani- 
chéens, comme l’impératrice Théodora? Quels Iroquois, quels 
Algonquins ont à se reprocher des massacres religieux tels que la 
Saint-Barthélemy, la guerre sainte d’Irlande, les meurtres saints 
de la croisade de Montfort, et cent abominations pareilles, qui 
ont fait de l’Europe chrétienne un vaste échafaud couvert de 
prêtres, de bourreaux, et de patients? L’intolérance chrétienne a 
seule causé ces horribles désastres: il faut donc que la tolérance les 
répare. =- 

Les biens immenses que l'Eglise a ravis à la société humaine 
sont le fruit de la chicane du dogme; chaque article de foi a valu 
des trésors, et c’est pour les conserver qu’on a fait couler le sang. 
Le purgatoire des morts a fait seul cent mille morts; qu’on me 
montre dans l’histoire du monde entier une seule querelle sur 
cette profession de foi: ‘J'adore Dieu, et je dois être bienfaisant! 

Tout le monde sent la force de ces vérités. Il faut donc les 
annoncer hautement; il faut ramener les hommes, autant qu’on le 
peut, à la religion primitive, à la religion que les chrétiens eux- 
mêmes confessent avoir été celle du genre humain, du temps de 
leur Chaldéen ou de leur Indien Abraham; du temps de leur 
prétendu Noé, dont aucune nation, hors les Juifs, n’entendit 
jamais parler; du temps de leur prétendu Enoch, encore plus 
inconnu. Si, dans ces époques, la religion était la vraie, elle l’est 
donc aujourd’hui. Dieu ne peut changer; l’idée contraire est un 
blasphème. 

Il est évident que la religion chrétienne est un filet dans lequel 
les fripons ont enveloppé les sots pendant plus de dix-sept 
siècles, et un poignard dont les fanatiques ont égorgé leurs frères 
pendant plus de quatorze. 

Le seul moyen de rendre la paix aux hommes est donc de détruire 
tous les dogmes qui les divisent, et de rétablir la vérité qui les 
réunit: c’est donc là en effet la paix perpétuelle. Cette paix n’est 
point une chimère; elle subsiste chez tous les honnêtes gens, 
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depuis la Chine jusqu’à Québec: vingt princes de l’Europe Pont 
embrassée assez publiquement; il n’y a plus que les imbéciles qui 
s'imaginent croire les dogmes. Ces imbéciles sont en grand 
nombre, il est vrai; mais le petit nombre, qui pense, conduit le 
grand nombre avec le temps. L’idole tombe, et la tolérance uni- 
verselle s’élève chaque jour sur ses débris: les persécuteurs sont 
en horreur au genre humain. 

Que tout homme juste travaille donc, chacun selon son pouvoir, 
à écraser le fanatisme, et à ramener la paix, que ce monstre avait 
bannie des royaumes, des familles, et du coeur des malheureux 
mortels. Que tout pére de famille exhorte ses enfants a n’obéir 
qu’aux lois, et à n’adorer que Dieu. 


CHAPTER VII. INDIVIDUAL RIGHT AND 
POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 


1. From the ABC, 1768, eleventh conversation, the law of war 
(M.xxvii.372-373). 
G: 


Quoi! vous n’admettez point de guerre juste? 


À. 


Je n’en ai jamais connu de cette espèce; cela me paraît contra- 
dictoire et impossible. 
B. 


Quoi! lorsque le pape Alexandre vi et son infâme fils Borgia 
pillaient la Romagne, égorgeaient, empoisonnaient tous les sei- 
gneurs de ce pays, en leur accordant des indulgences, il n’était 
pas permis de s’armer contre ces monstres? 


A. 


Ne voyez-vous pas que c’étaient ces monstres qui faisaient la 
guerre? Ceux quise défendaientlasoutenaient. I|n’yacertainement 
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dans ce monde que des guerres offensives; la défensive n’est autre 
chose que la résistance à des voleurs armés. 


G: 


Vous vous moquez de nous. Deux princes se disputent un héri- 
tage, leur droit est litigieux, leurs raisons sont également plau- 
sibles; il faut bien que la guerre en décide: alors cette guerre est 
juste des deux côtés. 


À. 


C’est vous qui vous moquez. Il est impossible physiquement que 
Pun des deux n’ait pas tort, et il est absurde et barbare que des 
nations périssent parce que l’un de ces deux princes a mal raisonné. 
Qu'ils se battent en champ clos s’ils veulent; mais qu’un peuple 
entier soit immolé à leurs intérêts, voilà où est l’horreur. Par 
exemple, l’archiduc Charles dispute le trône d’Espagne au duc 
d’Anjou, et, avant que le procès soit jugé, il en coûte la vie à plus 
de quatre cent mille hommes; je vous demande si la chose est 
juste. 


B. 


J'avoue que non. Il fallait trouver quelque autre biais pour 
accommoder le différend. 


C. 


Il était tout trouvé; il fallait s’en rapporter à la nation sur 
laquelle on voulait régner. La nation espagnole disait: Nous vou- 
lons le duc d’Anjou; le roi son grand-père l’a nommé héritier par 
son testament; nous y avons souscrit; nous l’avons reconnu pour 
notre roi; nous l’avons supplié de quitter la France pour venir 
gouverner. Quiconque veut s’opposer à la loi des vivants et des 
morts est visiblement injuste. 


2. From the ABC, 1768, thirteenth conversation, fundamental 
laws (M.xxvii.379-382). 
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J'entends toujours parler de lois fondamentales; mais y en 
a-t-il? 
A. 
Oui, il y a celle d’être juste; et jamais fondement ne fut plus 
souvent ébranlé. 


C- 


Je lisais, il n’y a pas longtemps, un de ces mauvais livres très- 
rares, que les curieux recherchent, comme les naturalistes amas- 
sent des fragments de substances animales ou végétales pétrifiés, 
s’imaginant par là qu’ils découvriront le secret de la nature. Ce 
livre est d’un avocat de Paris, nommé Louis Dorléans, qui plai- 
dait beaucoup contre Henri 1v par-devant la Ligue, et qui heureu- 
sement perdit sa cause. Voici comme ce jurisconsulte s’exprime 
sur les lois fondamentales du royaume de France: ‘La loi fonda- 
mentale des Hébreux était que les lépreux ne pouvaient régner. 
Henri 1v est hérétique: donc il est lépreux; donc il ne peut être 
roi de France par la loi fondamentale de l’ Eglise. La loi veut qu’un 
roi de France soit chrétien comme mâle: qui ne tient la foi catho- 
lique, apostolique, et romaine, n’est point chrétien, et ne croit 
point en Dieu; il ne peut pas plus être roi de France que le plus 
grand faquin du monde, etc.’ 

Il est très-vrai à Rome que tout homme qui ne croit point au 
pape ne croit point en Dieu; mais cela n’est pas absolument si 
vrai dans le reste de la terre: il y faut mettre quelque petite res- 
triction, et il me semble qu’à tout prendre maître Louis Dorléans, 
avocat au parlement de Paris, ne raisonnait pas tout à fait aussi 
bien que Cicéron et Démosthène. 


B. 


Mon plaisir serait de voir ce que deviendrait la loi fondamentale 
du saint empire romain, s’il prenait un jour fantaisie aux électeurs 
de choisir un césar protestant, dans la superbe ville de Francfort- 
sur-le-Mein. 
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Il arriverait ce qui est arrivé à la loi fondamentale qui fixe le 
nombre des électeurs à sept, parce qu’il y a sept cieux, et que le 
chandelier d’un temple juif avait sept branches. 

N'est-ce pas une loi fondamentale en France que le domaine du 
roi est inaliénable? Et cependant n’est-il presque pas tout aliéné? 
Vous m’avouerez que tous ces fondements-la sont bâtis sur du 
sable mouvant. Les lois qu’on appelle lois fondamentales ne sont, 
comme toutes les autres, que des lois de convention, d’anciens 
usages, d'anciens préjugés qui changent selon les temps. Deman- 
dez aux Romains d’aujourd’hui s’ils ont gardé les lois fonda- 
mentales de l’ancienne république romaine. Il était bon que les 
domaines des rois d'Angleterre, de France, et d’Espagne, demeu- 
rassent propres à la couronne quand les rois vivaient comme vous 
et moi du produit de leurs terres; mais aujourd’hui qu’ils ne vivent 
que de taxes et d’impôts, qu'importe qu’ils aient des domaines 
ou qu'ils n’en aient pas? Quand François 1* manqua de parole à 
Charles-Quint, son vainqueur, quand il viola fort à propos le 
serment de lui rendre la Bourgogne, il se fit représenter par ses 
gens de loi que les Bourguignons étaient inaliénables; mais si 
Charles-Quint était venu lui faire des représentations contraires 
à la tête d’une grande armée, les Bourguignons auraient été très- 
aliénés. 

La Franche-Comté, dont la loi fondamentale était d’être libre 
sous la maison d’Autriche, tient aujourd’hui d’une manière 
intime et essentielle à la couronne de France. Les Suisses ont tenu 
essentiellement à l’empire, et tiennent aujourd’hui essentiellement 
à la liberté. 

C’est cette liberté qui est la loi fondamentale de toutes les 
nations: c’est la seule loi contre laquelle rien ne peut prescrire, 
parce que c’est celle de la nature. Les Romains peuvent dire au 
pape: Notre loi fondamentale fut d’abord d’avoir un roi qui 
régnait sur une lieue de pays; ensuite elle fut d’élire deux consuls, 
puis deux tribuns; puis notre loi fondamentale fut d’être mangés 
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par un empereur, puis d’être mangés par des gens venus du Nord, 
puis d’être dans anarchie, puis de mourir de faim sous le gouver- 
nement d’un prêtre. Nous revenons enfin à la véritable loi fonda- 
mentale, qui est d’être libres: allez-vous-en donner ailleurs des 
indulgences in articulo mortis, et sortez du Capitole, qui n’était 
pas bâti pour vous. 
B. 
Amen! 


G: 


Il faut bien espérer que la chose arrivera quelque jour. Ce sera 
un beau spectacle pour nos petits-enfants. 


A. 


Plût à Dieu que les grands-pères en eussent la joie! C’est de 
toutes les révolutions la plus aisée à faire; et cependant personne 
n’y pense. 


B. 


C’est que, comme vous l’avez dit, le caractère principal des 
q 2 ? 

hommes est d’être sots et poltrons. Les rats romains n’en savent 
pas encore assez pour attacher le grelot au cou du chat. 


C: 
N’admettons-nous point encore quelque loi fondamentale? 
À. 


La liberté les comprend toutes. Que l’agriculteur ne soit point 
vexé par un tyran subalterne; qu’on ne puisse emprisonner un 
citoyen sans lui faire incontinent son procès devant ses juges 
naturels, qui décident entre lui et son persécuteur; qu’on ne prenne 
à personne son pré et sa vigne sous prétexte du bien public, sans 
le dédommager amplement; que les prêtres enseignent la morale, 
et ne la corrompent point; qu’ils édifient les peuples au lieu de 
vouloir dominer sur eux en s’engraissant de leur substance; que 
la loi règne, et non le caprice. 
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Le genre humain est prêt à signer tout cela. 


3. From the Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1771 (M.xix.292-297). 

C’est une chose curieuse de voir comment un gouvernement 
s’établit. Je ne parlerai pas ici du grand Tamerlan, ou Timurleng, 
parce que je ne sais pas bien précisément quel est le mystére du 
gouvernement du Grand Mogol. Mais nous pouvons voir plus 
clair dans l’administration de l’ Angleterre: et jaime mieux exami- 
ner cette administration que celle de l’Inde, attendu qu’on dit qu’il 
y a des hommes en Angleterre, et point d’esclaves; et que dans 
l'Inde on trouve, à ce qu’on prétend, beaucoup d’esclaves, et très- 
peu d’hommes. 

Considérons d’abord un bâtard normand qui se met en tête 
d’être roi d'Angleterre. Il y avait autant de droit que saint Louis 
en eut depuis sur le Grand-Caire. Mais saint Louis eut le malheur 
de ne pas commencer par se faire adjuger juridiquement l'Egypte 
en cour de Rome; et Guillaume le Bâtard ne manqua pas de rendre 
sa cause légitime et sacrée en obtenant du pape Alexandre 11 un 
arrêt qui assurait son bon droit, sans même avoir entendu la partie 
adverse, et seulement en vertu de ces paroles: ‘Tout ce que tu 
auras lié sur la terre sera lié dans les cieux”. Son concurrent Harold, 
roi très-légitime, étant ainsi lié par un arrêt émané des cieux, 
Guillaume joignit à cette vertu du siége universel une vertu un 
peu plus forte, ce fut la victoire d’Hastings. Il régna donc par le 
droit du plus fort, ainsi qu’avaient régné Pepin et Clovis en 
France, les Goths et les Lombards en Italie, les Visigoths et ensuite 
les Arabes en Espagne, les Vandales en Afrique, et tous les rois de 
ce monde les uns après les autres. 

Il faut avouer encore que notre bâtard avait un aussi juste titre 
que les Saxons et les Danois, qui en avaient possédé un aussi juste 
que celui des Romains. Et le titre de tous ces héros était celui des 
voleurs de grand chemin, ou bien, si vous voulez, celui des renards 
et des fouines quand ces animaux font des conquêtes dans les 
basses-cours. 
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Tous ces grands hommes étaient si parfaitement voleurs de 
grand chemin que, depuis Romulus jusqu'aux flibustiers, il n’est 
question que de dépouilles opimes, de butin, de pillage, de vaches 
et de bœufs volés à main armée. Dans la fable, Mercure vole les 
vaches d’Apollon; et dans l’Ancien Testament, le prophète Isaie 
donne le nom de voleur au fils que sa femme va mettre au monde, 
et qui doit être un grand type. Il l’appelle Maher-salal-has-bas, 
partagez vite les dépouilles. Nous avons déjà remarqué que les 
noms de soldat et de voleur étaient souvent synonymes. 

Voilà bientôt Guillaume roi de droit divin. Guillaume le Roux, 
qui usurpa la couronne sur son frère aîné, fut aussi roi de droit 
divin sans difficulté; et ce même droit divin appartint après lui à 
Henri, le troisième usurpateur. 

Les barons normands, qui avaient concouru à leurs dépens à 
l'invasion de l’Angleterre, voulaient des récompenses: il fallut 
bien leur en donner, les faire grands-vassaux, grands-officiers de 
la couronne; ils eurent les plus belles terres. Il est clair que Guil- 
laume aurait mieux aimé garder tout pour lui, et faire de tous ces 
seigneurs ses gardes et ses estafiers; mais il aurait trop risqué. Il 
se vit donc obligé de partager. 

A l’égard des seigneurs anglo-saxons, il n’y avait pas moyen 
de les tuer tous, ni même de les réduire tous à l’esclavage. On leur 
laissa chez eux la dignité de seigneurs châtelains. Ils relevèrent des 
grands-vassaux normands, qui relevaient de Guillaume. 

Par là, tout était contenu dans l’équilibre, jusqu’à la première 
querelle. 

Et le reste de la nation, que devint-il? ce qu’étaient devenus 
presque tous les peuples de l’Europe, des serfs, des vilains. 

Enfin, après la folie des croisades, les princes, ruinés, vendent 
la liberté à des serfs de glèbe, qui avaient gagné quelque argent 
par le travail et par le commerce; les villes sont affranchies; les 
communes ont des privilèges; les droits des hommes renaissent de 
l'anarchie même. 

Les barons étaient partout en dispute avec leur roi, et entre eux. 
La dispute devenait partout une petite guerre intestine, composée 
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de cent guerres civiles. C’est de cet abominable et ténébreux chaos 
que sortit encore une faible lumière qui éclaira les communes, et 
qui rendit leur destinée meilleure. 

Les rois d'Angleterre étant eux-mêmes grands-vassaux de 
France pour la Normandie, ensuite pour la Guienne et pour 
d’autres provinces, prirent aisément les usages des rois dont ils 
relevaient. Les états généraux furent longtemps composés, comme 
en France, des barons et des évêques. 

La cours de chancellerie anglaise fut une imitation du conseil 
d'Etat auquel le chancelier de France préside. La cour du banc du 
roi fut créée sur le modèle du parlement institué par Philippe le 
Bel. Les plaids communs étaient comme la juridiction du Châtelet. 
La cour de l’échiquier ressemblait à celle des généraux des finances, 
qui est devenue en France la cour des aides. 

Le maxime, que le domaine royal est inaliénable, fut encore une 
imitation visible du gouvernement français. 

Le droit du roi d'Angleterre, de faire payer sa rançon par ses 
sujets, s’il était prisonnier de guerre; celui d’exiger un subside 
quand il mariait sa fille aînée, et quand il faisait son fils chevalier: 
tout cela rappelait les anciens usages d’un royaume dont Guil- 
laume était le premier vassal. 

A peine Philippe le Bel a-t-il rappelé les communes aux états 
généraux, que le roi d'Angleterre Edouard en fait autant pour 
balancer la grande puissance des barons: car c’est sous le règne de 
ce prince que la convocation de la chambre des communes est bien 
constatée. 

Nous voyons donc, jusqu’à cette époque du xiv° siècle, le 
gouvernement anglais suivre pas à pas celui de la France. Les 
deux Eglises sont entièrement semblables; même assujettissement 
à la cour de Rome; mêmes exactions dont on se plaint, et qu’on 
finit toujours par payer à cette cour avide; mêmes querelles plus ou 
moins fortes; mêmes excommunications; mêmes donations aux 
moines; même chaos; même mélange de rapines sacrées, de super- 
stitions et de barbarie. 
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La France et l'Angleterre ayant donc été administrées si long- 
temps sur les mêmes principes, ou plutôt sans aucun principe, et 
seulement par des usages tout semblables, d’où vient qu’enfin ces 
deux gouvernements sont devenus aussi différents que ceux de 
Maroc et de Venise? 

N'est-ce point que, l’Angleterre étant une île, le roi n’a pas 
besoin d’entretenir continuellement une forte armée de terre, qui 
serait plutôt employée contre la nation que contre les étrangers? 

N'est-ce point qu’en général les Anglais ont dans Pesprit 
quelque chose de plus ferme, de plus réfléchi, de plus opiniâtre, 
que quelques autres peuples? 

N'est-ce point par cette raison que, s’étant toujours plaints de la 
cour de Rome, ils en ont entièrement secoué le joug honteux, 
tandis qu’un peuple plus léger l’a porté en affectant d’en rire, et en 
dansant avec ses chaînes? 

La situation de leur pays, qui leur a rendu la navigation néces- 
saire, ne leur a-t-elle pas donné aussi des mœurs plus dures? 

Cette dureté de mœurs, qui a fait de leur île le théâtre de tant de 
sanglantes tragédies, n’a-t-elle pas contribué aussi à leur inspirer 
une franchise généreuse? 

N'est-ce pas ce mélange de leurs qualités contraires qui a fait 
couler tant de sang royal dans les combats et sur les échafauds, et 
qui n’a jamais permis qu’ils employassent le poison dans leurs 
troubles civils, tandis qu'ailleurs, sous un gouvernement sacer- 
dotal, le poison était une arme si commune? 

L’amour de la liberté n’est-il pas devenu leur caractère domi- 
nant, à mesure qu’ils ont été plus éclairés et plus riches? Tous les 
citoyens ne peuvent être également puissants, mais ils peuvent 
tous être également libres; et c’est ce que les Anglais ont obtenu 
enfin par leur constance. 

Etre libre, c’est ne dépendre que des lois. Les Anglais ont donc 
aimé les lois, comme les pères aiment leurs enfants parce qu'ils les 
ont faits, ou qu’ils ont cru les faire. 

Un tel gouvernement n’a pu être établi que très-tard, parce qu’il 
a fallu longtemps combattre des puissances respectées: la puissance 
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du pape, la plus terrible de toutes, puisqu’elle était fondée sur le 
préjugé et sur l'ignorance; la puissance royale, toujours prête à se 
déborder, et qu’il fallait contenir dans ses bornes; la puissance du 
baronnage, qui était une anarchie; la puissance des évêques, qui, 
mêlant toujours le profane au sacré, voulurent l’emporter sur le 
baronnage et sur les rois. 

Peu à peu la chambre des communes est devenue la digue qui 
arrête tous ces torrents. 

La chambre des communes est véritablement la nation, puisque 
le roi, qui est le chef, n’agit que pour lui, et pour ce qu’on appelle 
sa prérogative; puisque les pairs ne sont en parlement que pour 
eux; puisque les évêques n’y sont de même que pour eux; mais la 
chambre des communes y est pour le peuple, puisque chaque 
membre est député du peuple. Or ce peuple est au roi comme 
environ huit millions sont à l’unité. Il est aux pairs et aux évêques 
comme huit millions sont à deux cents tout au plus. Et les huit 
millions de citoyens libres sont représentés par la chambre basse. 

De cet établissement, en comparaison duquel la république de 
Platon n’est qu’un rêve ridicule, et qui semblerait inventé par 
Locke, par Newton, par Halley, ou par Archimède, il est né des 
abus affreux, et qui font frémir la nature humaine. Les frottements 
inévitables de cette vaste machine l’ont presque détruite du temps 
de Fairfax et de Cromwell. Le fanatisme absurde s’était introduit 
dans ce grand édifice comme un feu dévorant qui consume un 
beau bâtiment qui n’est que de bois. 

Il a été rebâti de pierre du temps de Guillaume d'Orange. 
La philosophie a détruit le fanatisme, qui ébranle les Etats 
les plus fermes. Il est à croire qu’une constitution qui a réglé 
les droits du roi, des nobles, et du peuple, et dans laquelle chacun 
trouve sa sûreté, durera autant que les choses humaines peuvent 
durer. 

Il est à croire aussi que tous les Etats qui ne sont pas fondés sur 
de tels principes éprouveront des révolutions. 

Voici à quoi la législation anglaise est enfin parvenue: à remettre 
chaque homme dans tous les droits de la nature, dont ils sont 
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dépouillés dans presque toutes les monarchies. Ces droits sont: 
liberté entière de sa personne, de ses biens; de parler à la nation par 
l’organe de sa plume; de ne pouvoir être jugé en matière crimi- 
nelle que par un jury formé d'hommes indépendants; de ne pou- 
voir être jugé en aucun cas que suivant les termes précis de la loi; 
de professer en paix quelque religion qu’on veuille, en renonçant 
aux emplois dont les seuls anglicans peuvent être pourvus. Cela 
s'appelle des prérogatives. Et en effet, c’est une très-grande et 
très-heureuse prérogative par-dessus tant de nations, d’être sûr 
en vous couchant que vous vous réveillerez le lendemain avec la 
même fortune que vous possédiez la veille; que vous ne serez pas 
enlevé des bras de votre femme, de vos enfants, au milieu de la 
nuit, pour être conduit dans un donjon ou dans un désert; que 
vous aurez, en sortant du sommeil, le pouvoir de publier tout ce 
que vous pensez; que si vous êtes accusé, soit pour avoir mal agi, 
ou mal parlé, ou mal écrit, vous ne serez jugé que suivant la loi. 
Cette prérogative s'étend sur tout ce qui aborde en Angleterre. 
Un étranger y jouit de la même liberté de ses biens et de sa per- 
sonne; et s’il est accusé, il peut demander que la moitié des jurés 
soit composée d'étrangers. 

Jose dire que si on assemblait le genre humain pour faire des 
lois, c’est ainsi qu’on les ferait pour sa sûreté. Pourquoi donc ne 
sont-elles pas suivies dans les autres pays? N’est-ce pas demander 
pourquoi les cocos mûrissent aux Indes et ne réussissent point à 
Rome? Vous répondez que ces cocos n’ont pas toujours mûri en 
Angleterre; qu’ils n’y ont été cultivés que depuis peu de temps; 
que la Suède en a élevé à son exemple pendant quelques années, 
et qu’ils n’ont pas réussi; que vous pourriez faire venir de ces 
fruits dans d’autres provinces, par exemple en Bosnie, en Servie. 
Essayez donc d’en planter. 

Et surtout, pauvre homme, si vous êtes bacha, effendi ou mollah, 
ne soyez pas assez imbécilement barbare pour resserrer les chaînes 
devotrenation. Songez que plus vous appesantirez lejoug, plus vos 
enfants, qui ne seront pas tous bachas, seront esclaves. Quoi! mal- 
heureux, pour le plaisir d’étre tyran subalterne pendant quelques 
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jours, vous exposez toute votre postérité à gémir dans les fers! 
Oh, qu’il est aujourd’hui de distance entre un Anglais et un Bos- 
niaque! 


4. From the Idées républicaines, 1762 (M.xxiv.425). 


Ce pays, gouverné en commun, doit étre plus riche et plus 
peuplé que s’il était gouverné par un maitre: car chacun, dans une 
vraie république, étant sûr de la propriété de ses biens et de sa 
personne, travaille pour soi-même avec confiance; et, en amélio- 
rant sa condition, il améliore celle du public. Il peut arriver le 
contraire sous un maître. Un homme est quelquefois tout étonné 
d'entendre dire que ni sa personne ni ses biens ne lui appartiennent. 


5. From the Notebooks (ii.374-375). 


La faim et l’amour, principe physique pour tous les animaux: 
amour-propre et bienveillance, principe moral pour les hommes. 
Ces premières roues font mouvoir toutes les autres, et toute la 
machine du monde est gouvernée par elles. Chacun obéit à son 
instinct. Dites à un mouton qu’il dévore un cheval, il répondra en 
broutant son herbe; proposez de l’herbe à un loup, il ira manger le 
cheval. Ainsi personne ne change son caractère. Tout suit les lois 
éternelles de la nature. 


CHAPTER VIII. NATIONAL POWER AND FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Voltaire to Etienne François de Choiseul-Stainville, duc de 
Choiseul, 13 July 1761 (Best.9109). 


Monseigneur, 


Vous savez qu’au sortir du grand Conseil tenu pour le testa- 
ment du Roy d’Espagne, Louis 14 rencontra quatre de ses filles 
qui jouaient, et leur dit, Eh bien, quel parti prendriez vous à ma 
place? Ces jeunes filles dirent leurs avis au hazard, et le roi leur 
répliqua, de quelque avis que je sois j'aurai des censeurs. 
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Vous daignez en user avec un vieillard ignorant comme 
Louis 14 avec ses enfans. Vous voulez que je bavarde, bavarde, et 
que je compile, compile. Vos bontés et ma façon d’être qui est sans 
conséquence me donnent donc le droit que gros Jean prenait avec 
son curé. 

D'abord, je crois fermement que tous les hommes ont été, sont 
et seront menés par les évênements. Je respecte fort le Cardinal 
de Richelieu, mais il ne s’engagea avec Gustave Adolphe que 
quand Gustave eut débarqué en Poméranie sans le consulter; il 
profita de la circonstance. Le Cardinal Mazarin profita de la mort 
du Duc de Veimar, il obtint l’Alzace pour la France, et le Duché 
de Rhetel pour lui. Louis 14 ne s’attendait point du tout, quoi- 
qu’on en dise, en fesant la paix de Risvik, que son petit fils aurait 
trois ans après la succession de Charlesquint. Il s’attendait encor 
moins que la première guerre de son petit fils serait contre son 
oncle. Rien de ce que vous avez vu n’a été prévu. Vous savez que 
le hazard fit la paix avec l'Angleterre, signée par ce beau Lord 
Bolingbroke sur les belles fesses de Madame Pultney. Vous ferez 
donc comme tous les grands hommes de vôtre espèce, qui ont 
mis à profit les circonstances où ils se sont trouvés. 

Vous avez eu la Prusse pour alliée, vous l’avez pour ennemie. 
L’Autriche a changé de systéme et vous aussi. La Russie ne mettait 
il y a vingt ans aucun poids dans la balance de l’Europe, et elle en 
met un très considérable. La Suede a joué un grand rôle et en joue 
un très petit. Tout a changé et tout changera. Mais comme vous 
Pavez dit, la France restera toujours un beau roiaume, et redou- 
table à ses voisins, amoins que les classes des parlements n’y 
mettent la main. 

Vous savez que les alliés sont comme les amis qu’on appelait de 
mon temps au quadrille, on changeait d’ami à chaque coups. 

Il me semble d’ailleurs, que l’amitié de Messieurs de Brande- 
bourg à toujours été fatale à la France. Ils vous abandonnèrent au 
siège de Metz fait par Charlesquint; ils prirent beaucoup d’argent 
de Louis 14 et lui firent la guerre; ils se sont détachés deux fois de 
vous dans la guerre de 1741, et sûrement vous ne les mettrez pas 
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en état de vous trahir une troisième. Cette puissance n’était alors 
qu’une puissance d’accident, fondée sur la plus extrême cecono- 
mie et sur l’exercice à la prussienne. L’argent amassé a disparu. 
Les Prussiens longtemps vainqueurs sont battus avec leur éxer- 
cice. Je ne crois pas qu’il reste quarante familles à présent dans le 
roiaume de Prusse. La Poméranie est dévastée, le Brandebourg 
misérable, personne n’y mange de pain blanc, et on n’y voit que 
de la monoie décriée, et encor très peu. Les états de Cleves sont 
séquestrés; les Autrichiens sont vainqueurs en Silésie. Il serait plus 
difficile à présent de soutenir le Roi de Prusse que de l’écraser. Les 
Anglais se ruinent à lui donner des secours indirects vers la Hesse, 
et vous rendez ces secours inutiles: voilà l’état des choses. 

Maintenant si on voulait parier, il faudrait dans la règle des pro- 
babilités parier trois contre un que la puissance Prussienne sera 
détruite. 

Mais aussi, un coup de désespoir peut rétablir ses affaires et 
ruiner les vôtres. Si vous prospérez, vous aurez un beau congrez 
dans lequel vous êtes toujours garant du traitté de Westphalie, et 
j'en reviens toujours à dire que tous les princes d'Allemagne 
diront, Le Brandebourg est tombé parce qu’il s’est brouillé avec 
la France, c’est à nous d’avoir toujours la France pour protectrice. 
Certainement après la chute du plus puissant prince de L'Empire, 
la reine d’Hongrie ne viendra vous redemander ni Strasbourg, ni 
Lille, ni la Lorraine; elle attendra aumoins dix ans, et alors vous 
lui lâcherez le Turc et le Suedois pour de largent, si vous en avez. 

Le grand point est d’avoir beaucoup d’argent. Henri 4 se prépara 
à se rendre l'arbitre de l’Europe en fesant faire des balances d’or 
par le Duc De Sulli. Les Anglais ne réussirent qu’avec des guinées 
et un crédit qui les décuple. Le Roi de Prusse n’a fait trembler 
quelque temps l’Allemagne que parce que son père avait plus de 
sacs que de bouteilles dans ses caves de Berlin. Nous ne sommes 
plus au temps des Fabricius; c’est le plus riche qui l’emporte, 
comme parmi nous c’est le plus riche qui achéte une charge de 
maitre des requêtes, et qui ensuite gouverne l’état. Cela n’est pas 
nôble, mais celà est vrai. 
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Les Russes m’embarassent; mais jamais l’Autriche n’aura de 
quoi les soudoier deux ans contre vous. 

L'Espagne m’embarasse, car elle n’a pas grand chose à gagner à 
vous débarasser des Anglais; mais aumoins est-il sûr qu’elle aura 
toujours plus de haine pour L’Angleterre que pour vous. 

L’Angleterre m’embarasse, car elle voudra toujours vous chas- 
ser de l’Amérique septentrionale; et vous aurez beau avoir des 
armateurs, vos armateurs seront toujours pris au bout de quatre 
ou cing ans comme on l’a vu dans toutes les guerres. 

Ah! Monseigneur, Monseigneur, il faut vivre au jour la journée 
quand on a à faire à des voisins. On peut suivre un plan chez soi, 
encor n’en suit-on guéres; mais quand on joue contre les autres 
on écarte suivant le jeu qu’on a. Un systéme grand Dieu! celui de 
Descartes est tombé, L’Empire romain n’est plus; Pompignan 
méme perd son crédit, tout se détruit, tout passe. J’ai bien peur 
que dans les grandes affaires il n’en soit comme dans la phisique, 
on fait des expériences, et on n’a point de systéme. 

J’admire les gens qui disent, La maison d’Autriche va être bien 
puissante, la France ne poura résister. Eh messieurs! un archiduc 
vous a pris Amiens; Charlesquint a été 4 Compiegne; Henri 5 
d’Angleterre a été couronné a Paris. Allez, allez, on revient de loin, 
et vous n’avez pas à craindre la subversion de la France quelque 
sottise qu’on fasse. Quoi! point de systéme! je n’en connais qu’un 
c’est d’être bien chez soi. Alors tout le monde vous respecte. 

Les négociations dépendent de la guerre et de la finance. Aiez de 
largent et des victoires, alors on fait tout ce qu’on veut. 
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Some pertinent books in Voltaire s library* 


Section A lists books about the continents and nations of the 
earth. Section B has categories relating to the domesticand foreign 


policy of the state. 


SECTION A 


General geography or history 


Aubigné, T. A. d’. Histoire univer- 
selle. 1626. 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, lord 
viscount. Lettres sur l’histoire. 
1752. 

Bossuet, J. B. Discours sur l’histoire 
universelle. Paris 1739. 

— Continuation de l’histoire univer- 
selle. Amsterdam 1738. 

Bruzen de La Martinière, A. A. Grand 
dictionnaire géographique et criti- 
que. La Haye 1726. 

Buffier, Claude. Pratique de la mé- 
moire artificielle pour apprendre et 
pour retenir l’histoire et la chronolo- 
gie universelle. Paris 1735. 

Chauffepié, J. G. de. Nouveau dic- 
tionnaire historique et critique. 
Amsterdam et La Haye 1750-1756. 

Chevreau, Urbain. Histoire du 
monde. Paris 1682. 


1 this is based on the List of the books 
in Voltaire’s library (Studies on Vol- 
taire and the eighteenth century, 1959), 
ix. 


Damiens de Gomicourt, A. P. 
Mélanges historiques et critiques. 
Amsterdam et Paris 1758. 

Dangeau, Louis de Courcillon de. 
Méthode de géographie historique. 
Paris 1706. 

Dantine, M. F., (and others). Art de 
vérifier les dates des faits histo- 
riques. Paris 1750. 

Dictionnaire classique de géographie 
ancienne. (Ed. by Bertrand d’Ay- 
rolles). Paris 1768. 

Diodorus Siculus. Histoire univer- 
selle. Paris 1758. 

Duport-Dutertre, F. J. Abrégé 
chronologique de l’histoire de notre 
temps. 

Echard, Laurence. Dictionnaire géo- 
graphique portatif. Paris 1759. 

Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire univer- 
sel raisonné des connaissances hu- 
maines. (Ed. by F. B. de Felice.) 
Yverdun 1770. 

Freschot, Casimir. Etat présent de 
l’Europe. Cologne 1707. 
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Géographie familière du tour du 
monde. Paris 1744. 

Hubner, Johann. Géographie univer- 
selle. Basle 1749. 

Juvenel de Carlencas, Félix de. 
Essais sur l’histoire des belles let- 
tres, des sciences et des arts. Lyon 
1740-1744. 

Le Lorrain de Vallemont, Pierre. 
Eléments de l’histoire. Paris 1729. 
L'Isle, Claude de. Abrégé de l’histoire 

universelle. La Haye 1731. 

Maillet, Benoit de. Nouveau système 
du monde, ou entretiens de Telia- 
med. 1748. 

Martineau Du Plessis, D. Méthode 


pour étudier la géographie. Paris 
1716. 

Moréri, Louis. Grand dictionnaire 
historique. Amsterdam 1740. 

Phillippe de Prétot, E. A. Analyse 
chronologique de l’histoire univer- 
selle. Paris 1752. 

Pufendorf, Samuel, Freiherr von. 
Introduction a l’histoire générale et 
politique de l’univers. Amsterdam 
1722. 

Renaudot, Claude. Annales histo- 
riques et périodiques. Paris 1771. 
Thou, J. A. de. Histoire universelle. 

Basle 1742. 
Toussaint, F. V. Les Mœurs. 1752. 


Africa 


Benjamin Ben Jonah, of Tudela. 
Voyages en Europe, en Asie, et en 
Afrique depuis l Espagne jusqu’à la 
Chine. Amsterdam 1734. 

Cardonne, D. D. Histoire de l Afri- 
que et del’ Espagne. Paris 1765. 

Labat, J. B. Nouvelle relation de 
L Afrique occidentale. Paris 1728. 

La Mottraye, Aubry de. Voyages en 
Europe, en Asie et en Afrique. La 
Haye 1727. 

Lucas, Paul. Voyage fait dans la 
Grèce, l Asie mineure, la Macé- 
doine, et l Afrique. Paris 1712. 


ALGIERS, BARBARY, TRIPOLY, TUNIS 


La Faye, J. B. de. Etat des royaumes 
de Barbarie, Tripoly, Tunis, et 
Alger. La Haye 1704. 

Laugier de Tassy. Histoire des états 
barbaresques. Paris 1757. 

Saint-Gervais, de. Mémoires histo- 
riques. Paris 1736. 


EGYPT 
Anville, J. B. Bourguignon d’. Mé- 


moires sur l Egypte ancienne et 
moderne. Paris 1766. 
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Caylus, A. C. P. de Tubières-Gri- 
moard de Pestels de Levis, comte 
de. Recueil d’antiquités égyptiennes, 
étrusques, grecques et romaines. 
Paris 1752. 

Guignes, Joseph de. Mémoire dans 
lequel on prouve que les Chinois sont 
une colonie égyptienne. Paris 1759. 

Maillet, Benoit de. /dées du gouverne- 
ment ancien et moderne de l Egypte. 
Paris 1743. 

Pauw, Cornelius de. Recherches phi- 
losophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois. Berlin 1773. 

Rollin, Charles. Histoire ancienne 
des Egyptiens. Paris 1731-1737. 
Terrasson, Jean. Sethos, Histoire ou 
vie tirée des monumens et anecdotes 

de l’ancienne Egypte. Paris 1731. 


KAFFRARIA 
Purry, J. P. Mémoire sur le pays des 
Cafres et la terre des Nuyts. 1716. 
MOROCCO 
Braithwaite, John. History of the 


revolutions in the empire of Morocco. 
London 1729. 


SOME PERTINENT BOOKS 


America 


NORTH AMERICA 
Burke, Edmund and William. An 


Account of the European settlements 
in America. London 1758. 

Charlesvoix, P. F. X. de. Histoire et 
description générale de la nouvelle 
France. Paris 1744. 

La Hontan, L. A. de Lom d’Arce, 
baron de. Nouveaux voyages dans 
l Amérique septentrionale. La Haye 
1715. 

Pauw, Cornélius de. Recherches phi- 
losophiques sur les Américains. 
London 1770. 

Pidansat de Mairobert, M. F. Lettre 
... sur les véritables limites des pos- 
sessions angloises et françoises en 
Amérique. 1755. 


ACADIA 


Pidansat de Mairobert, M. F. Discus- 
sion sommaire sur les anciennes li- 


mites de l Acadie. Basle 1755. 


CAROLINA 


Catesby, Marc. Histoire naturelle 
de la Caroline. Londres. 


HUDSON BAY 


Ellis, Henry. Voyage à la baie de 
Hudson. Leyde 1750. 


LOUISIANA 


Champigny, Jean de. Louisiane 
ensanglantée. Londres 1773. 

Le Page Du Pratz. Histoire de la 
Louisiane. Paris 1758. 

Vallette de Laudun. Journal d’un 
voyage à la Louisiane fait en 1720. 
La Haye et Paris 1768. 


MEXICO 
Solis y Ribadeneyra, Antonio. His- 


toire de la conquête du Mexique. 
Paris 1691. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Rousselot de Surgy, J. P. Histoire 
naturelle et politique de la Pennsyl- 
vanie. Paris 1768. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Barrère, Pierre. Nouvelle relation de 
la France équinoxiale. Paris 1743. 

La Condamine, C. M. de. Relation 
abrégée d’un voyage fait dans l’in- 
térieur de l Amérique méridionale. 
Paris 1745. 

Recueil de voyages dans l Amérique 
méridionale, traduit de l’espagnol et 
de l’anglais. [Ed. by J. F. Ber- 
nard]. Amsterdam 1738. 

Ulloa, Antonio de. Voyage historique 
del’ Amérique méridionale.Amster- 
dam et Leipzig 1752. 


BRAZIL 
Lafitau, J. F. Histoire des découvertes 
et conquestes des Portugais dans le 
nouveau monde, Paris 1733. 


PARAGUAY 
Charlevoix, P. F. X. de. Histoire du 
Paraguay. Paris 1756. 
Muratori, L. A. Relation des missions 
du Paraguai. Paris 1754. 


PERU 

La Vega, Garcilaso de. Commentarios 
reales. Primera parte. Lisboa 1609. 

— Histoire des Incas, rois du Pérou. 
Paris 1744. 

Zarate, Augustin de. Histoire de la 
découverte et de la conqueste du 
Pérou. Amsterdam 1717. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

Las Casas, Bartolomé de. Histoire 
admirable des horribles insolences ... 
exercées par les espagnols. 1582. 

Charlevoix, P. F. X. de. Histoire de 
l'Isle Espagnole, ou de St. Domi- 
nique. Amsterdam 1733. 
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Asia 


Bailly, J. S. Lettres sur l’origine des 
sciences et sur celles des peuples de 
l Asie. Londres et Paris 1777. 

Marsy, F. M. de. Histoire moderne 
des Chinois, des Japonnais, des 
Indiens, des Persans, des Turcs, 
des Russiens, etc. Paris 1754. 

Recueil d’observations curieuses sur 
les mœurs. des différens peuples de 
l Asie, de l Afrique, et de l’ Amé- 
rique. Paris 1748. 

Rousselot de Surgy, J. P. Mélanges 
intéressans et curieux, ou abrégé 
d’ histoire naturelle, morale, civile et 
politique de I’ Asie, de l Afrique, et 
de l Amérique. Paris 1763-1765. 


ARABIA, MESOPOTAMIA, LEBANON, 
PALESTINE, ETC. 


Arvieux, Laurent d’ and Jean de la 
Roque. Voyage fait dans la Pales- 
tine. Paris 1717. 

Josephus, Flavius. Histoire des juifs. 
Paris 1735. 

Lucas, Paul. Voyage au Levant. 
Paris 1714. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Description de 
l Arabie. Copenhague 1773. 

Prideaux, Humphrey. Histoire des 
Juifs et des peuples voisins. Paris 
1710. 

Puget de Saint-Pierre. Histoire des 
Druses, peuple du Liban, formé par 
une colonie de Francois. Paris 1763. 

Simon, Richard. Histoire critique de 
lacréance et des coutumes des nations 
du Levant. Francfort (Rotterdam) 
1684. 

CHINA 
Anciennes relations des Indes et de la 


Chine, de deux voyageurs mahomé- 
tans qui y allèrent dans le 1X* siècle. 


[Ed. by Eusèbe Renaudot]. Paris 
1718. 
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Duhalde, J. B. Description . . . de 
l’empire de Chine et de la Tartarie 
chinoise. Paris 1735. 

Guignes, Joseph de. Histoire géné- 
rale des Huns, des Mogols, et des 
autres Tartares. Paris 1756. 

Herrera Maldonado, Francisco de. 
Nouvelle histoire de la Chine. Paris 
1622. 

Histoire de 
1739. 

La Comte, Louis. Nouveaux mémoi- 
res sur l’état présent de la Chine. 
Amsterdam 1697. 

Mémoires sur l’histoire . . . des Chi- 
nois. Paris 1776. 

Riccius, Matthieu. Histoire de l’ex- 
pédition chrétienne au royaume de la 
Chine. Lyon 1656. 


Gentchiscan. Paris 


INDIA AND EAST INDIES 


Anciennes relations des Indes et de la 
Chine, de deux voyageurs mahomé- 
tans qui y allèrent dans le 1x* siècle. 
[Ed. by Eusébe Renaudot]. Paris 
1718. 

Bernier, François. Suite des mémoires 
sur l’empire du grand-mogol. Paris 
1671. | 

- Voyage, contenant la description 
des états du grand-mogol. Amster- 
dam 1725. 

Catrou, François. Histoire générale 
de l’empire du Mogol. Paris 1705. 

Challes, Robert. Journal d’un voyage 
fait aux Indes orientales. La Haye 
1721. 

Dellon, C. Histoire de l’inquisition de 
Goa. Amsterdam 1737. 

Graaf, Nicolaas de. Voyages... aux 
Indes orientales et en d’autres lieux 
de I’ Asie. Amsterdam 1719. 

Guyon, C. M. Histoire des Indes 


orientales. Paris 1744. 


SOME PERTINENT BOOKS 


Holwell, J. Z. Interesting historical 
events relative to the provinces of 
Bengal and the empire of Indostan. 
London 1766. 

Leonardo de Argensola, B. J. His- 
toire de la conquéte des iles molus- 
ques. Amsterdam 1706. 

Luillier, C. C. E. Nouveau voyage 
aux Grandes Indes. Rotterdam 
1726. 

Niecamp, J. L. Histoire de la mission 
danoise dans les Indes orientales. 
Genéve 1745. 

Scrafton, Luke. Reflections on the 
government . . . of Indostan. Lon- 
don 1763. 

Souchu de Rennefort, Urbain. His- 
toire des Indes orientales. Leyde 
1688. 

Thévenot, Jean de. Voyages . . . con- 
tenant la relation de I’ Indostan. 
Paris 1672. 


JAPAN 


Kaempfer, Engelbert. Histoire natu- 
relle, civile et ecclésiastique de Pem- 
pire du Japon. La Haye 1729. 


PERSIA 
Chardin, Jean. Voyages en Perse et 


autres lieux del’ orient. Amsterdam 
1711. 
Xenophon. La Cyropédie. Paris 
1749. 
RUSSIA 
Alembert, Jean Le Rond d’. Lettres 
sur la Russie. Londres 1769. 
Allainval, L. J. C. Soulas d’. Anec- 


dotes du régne de Pierre premier. 


1745. 

Carlisle, Charles Howard, rst earl of. 
Les Trois ambassades du comte de 
Carlisle [in Russia]. Amsterdam 
1700. 

Catherine 11, empress of Russia. 
Déclaration de la part de s.m.i. de 


toutes les Russies à s. m. le roi età la 
république de Pologne. Saint Peters- 
bourg. 

Foy de La Neuville. Relation cu- 
rieuse et nouvelle de Moscovie. La 
Haye 1699. 

Histoire de la guerre entre la Russie et 
la Turquie. Saint Petersbourg 
1773. 

Lacombe, Jacques. Histoire des révo- 
lutions de l’ empire de Russie. Paris 
1760. 

Macartney, George, earl. An Account 
of Russia. London 1768. 

Manstein, C. H. von. Mémoires his- 
toriques, politiques et militaires sur 
la Russie. Amsterdam 1771. 

Perry, John. Ætat présent de la 
Grande Russie. La Haye 1717. 

Peter 1, emperor of Russia. Journal 
(2698-2724). Stockholm 1774. 

Rousset de Missy, Jean. Mémoires 
du règne de Pierre le Grand. 
Amsterdam 1728. 

Struys, Janszoon. Les Voyages en 
Moscovie, en Tartarie, aux Indes 
et en d’autres pays étrangers. 
Amsterdam 1681. 

Weber, F. C. Nouveaux mémoires 
sur la Russie. Paris 1752. 


SIAM 
Vollant des Verquains. Histoire de la 
révolution de Siam. Lille 1691. 
SIBERIA 
Chappe d’Auteroche, Jean. Voyage 
en Sibérie. Paris 1768. 
TURKEY 


Cousin, Louis. Histoire de Constan- 
tinople. Paris 1672. 

La Croix, J. F. de. Abrégé chronolo- 
gique de l’histoire ottomane. Paris 
1768. 
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La Porte, Joseph de. Tableau de 
l'empire ottoman. Paris 1757. 

Lucas, Paul. Voyage fait en 1714 
dans la Turquie, l Asie, etc. Rouen 
1728. 

Marsigli, comte L. F. di. Stato mili- 
tare dell Imperio ottomano. La 
Haye, Amsterdam 1732. 

Migot, Vincent. Histoire de l’ empire 
ottoman. Paris 1771. 


Rycaut, Paul. Histoire de l’état pré- 
sent de l empire ottoman. Amster- 
dam 1671. 

Tavernier, J. B. Six voyages en Tur- 
quie, en Perse, et aux Indes. Paris 
1679. 

Vanel. Abrégé nouveau de l’histoire 
générale des Turcs. Bruxelles 1704. 


Europe 


Amelot de La Houssaie, A. N. 
Mémoires historiques, politiques, 
critiques et littéraires. Amsterdam 
1731. 

Beaufort, Louis de. Dissertation sur 
l’incertitude des cing premiers siè- 
cles de l’histoire romaine. Utrecht 
1738. 

Bergier, Nicolas. Histoire des grands 
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